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ROUGH PASSAGES 


THE BRAHMINY BULL 


AT the time of Miss Trent’s arrival in India, to 
join her proud parents, those days had long passed 
when “spins” were so scarce that each newcomer 
was instantly besieged by suitors, and, however plain 
or ungifted, was sure to be married before she had 
been many months in the country; when young ladies 
not only brought out their trousseaux as a matter of 
course, but sometimes, with still greater forethought, 
layettes as well. 

Now, even at Magpuri, a station of not much 
importance, damsels abounded; and nobody quite 
believed Mrs. Trent when she said she hoped Avice 
would not marry for some time to come. 

All the same, it was admitted that Mrs. Trent’s 
hope, whether false or true, was hardly likely to be 
realised, since Avice was unpardonably pretty, with 
manners and accomplishments that increased her 
attractions. She entirely eclipsed the other girls; 


but never mind, there were enough bachelors to go 


round, given time, and Miss Trent couldn’t marry 
them all. 
As it happened, she showed small inclination to 
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favour any one of her admirers more than another 
except, perhaps, Captain Maxwell who, though de- 
servedly popular, was not extra eligible. Indeed, the 
girl puzzled and sometimes vexed her fond parents 
by declaring her indifference, which almost amounted 
to contempt, towards the many young men who paid 
her attention. 

They were pleasant enough, she conceded, to ride 
and to dance with; as partners for tennis and so forth, 
particularly Captain Maxwell; but when it came to 
intellect—why, none of them had any to speak of, 
and look at the rubbishy books they chose from the 
station library, when they read anything at all! 

Avice’s passion was reading, and her tastes in 
that direction dismayed her father and mother. They 
could not understand why any well-brought-up girl 
should like to study works on old Eastern faiths, 
anthropology, folk-lore, magic! 

It was all the unfortunate result of her having 
spent part of her last holidays in England with a 
school friend whose father was an eccentric professor; 
for it now transpired that this gentleman was a keen 
investigator of the occult, among other branches of 
learning, and his young guest’s curiosity had been 
aroused concerning mysticism, psychic phenomena, 
matters pertaining to ancient religions and super- 
natural beliefs. 

It shocked Colonel and Mrs. Trent that their 
darling daughter should evince interest in Buddhism, 
theosophy, and such-like; talk nonsense about rein- 
carnation and Hindu wisdom, and proclaim her disgust 
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that no one in the station should be alive to the 
mysteries that surrounded them. 

To the perplexed parents it all savoured of 
paganism, and was most undesirable, not to say un- 
wholesome, but it was difficult to forbid her to dabble 
in such subjects, and they consoled themselves by 
agreeing that it was just a youthful craze; it would 
pass, and meantime could only be discouraged; she 
would forget all about it when they took her to Simla 
for the season. 

Consequently it was extremely annoying when, 
towards the end of the winter, a civilian arrived in 
Magpuri, transferred from another district, who was 
apparently imbued with the same tiresome ideas as 
Avice, and of course the two made friends. Quite 
apart from his mental peculiarities, Mrs. Trent 
strongly disapproved of Mr. Vassal. 

For one thing, his appearance repelled her; he 
was coarsely handsome and so dark that he might 
have been a foreigner, or worse—a Eurasian, though 
there was no reason to suspect that he was either. 
For another, he did not seem to her well bred; true, 
his name sounded good enough, but that was no crite- 
rion, and she could discover nothing about his family. 

He never spoke of his people to anyone, not even 
to Avice, as far as Mrs. Trent could gather; they 
seemed to talk of nothing but the objectionable books 
they both read, and the odious man lent Avice stacks 
of them, which she devoured in her bedroom. 

She became less disposed to join in healthy amuse- 
ments, and instead of playing tennis and dancing, 
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permitted Mr. Vassal, who did neither, to monopolise 
her; she sat about alone with him, and seemed en- 
grossed in their conversations, which left her moody 
and reserved, so unlike what a natural, light-hearted 
girl should be. 

Poor Mrs. Trent remonstrated, scolded; and at 
last Colonel Trent put his foot down, said he wouldn't 
have it any longer. And one morning there was a 
distressing scene in the spacious, well-ordered bungalow 
because Avice had dared to go out with the fellow, who 
had actually taken her down to the river front that 
she might watch the Hindu bathing ceremonials! 

*You are never to do such a thing again!" 
stormed the colonel, when Avice confessed where and 
with whom she had been. 

The girl stood, flushed and defensive, a picture 
of beauty in her white linen habit, and said she 
could see no harm in her late escort or the expedition. 

“You don’t understand,” she argued. “It’s only 
natural that I should talk to Mr. Vassal when we are 
both interested in the same things. Our friendship 
is purely platonic.” 

“Oh! Platonics be—— I won't have you getting 
yourself talked about with a bounder like that. All 
the more impudence on his part if he means nothing 
by following you about, encouraging you to disobey 
your mother and me with his blasphemous books and 
ideas. And to take you to look at a lot of naked 
natives—pah! I don’t know what girls are coming 
to nowadays!” 

Then, because he could not bear to see the sweet 
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face quiver and the blue eyes fill with tears, he strode 
from the room. 

*My dear," said Mrs. Trent, in tender reproach, 
*you really mustn't be so tiresome. It worries me 
to think you don't realise how conspicuous you are 
making yourself with this horrid creature. Mrs. 
Chatterton asked me only yesterday if you were en- 
gaged to him. I felt so annoyed. Surely you must 
know that he isn't the kind of man we could ever 
allow you to marry?" 

* Good gracious, mother," cried Avice, beside her- 
self with exasperation. *You and dad are too old- 
fashioned for words. Can't a man and a girl be friends 
without thinking of such things as love and marriage?" 

Mrs. Trent sighed and shook her head. She had 
no faith in such friendships. *I don't like him; I 
don't trust him. I can't tell you exactly why; and I 
don't know what to call it, but there is something— 
something uncanny about him. His eyes—well, they're 
not the eyes of a Christian, and I don't believe he 
is quite sane." 

The girl glanced swiftly at her mother, then turned 
away. In her heart she felt, too, that there was 
something odd about Mr. Vassal; and despite the 
absence, so far, of any sentiment in their friendship, 
she had once or twice been almost frightened by the 
look in his eyes, especially when he talked about the 
transmigration of souls. 

She recalled with a qualm their conversation this 
morning during their ride back from the river front. 
They had been discussing the wonderful spectacle of 
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a multitude washing away their sins in the sacred 
water of the Ganges, praising their gods, praying; 
every act of whose lives was bound up with religious 
observance. 

“And most of them,” he had said, “believe that 
they have lived before, and will live again on earth in 
some form or another, either better or worse, accord- 
ing to their deeds. I believe it, too. I believe it, be- 
cause J can remember my own previous existence.” 

Startled, amazed, she had begged him to describe 
what he could remember; but he had only regarded 
her strangely, and a curious red gleam had come into 
his prominent dark eyes as he muttered that he would 
rather not speak of it at present; he would tell her 
more when they knew each other better. She had 
remained silent, disturbed by a vague sense of fear 
she would hardly acknowledge to herself. 

This same mental disquietude, the suspicion that 
her mother’s instinct perhaps had some grounds, now 
caused her to assume an air of independence that she 
was far from feeling. 

“You needn’t alarm yourself,” she said, loftily, 
“Mr. Vassal and I are not in love with each other, 
and never will be. I can’t and won’t cut him.” 

“There is no reason for you to cut him. All we 
ask is that you will avoid him politely.” 

“Then if I do this to please you and dad, and 
he asks me why, I shall tell him the truth. I hate 
humbug!” 

With this rebellious speech Avice rushed to her 
room, there to weep tears of anger and self-doubt; 
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while her mother sat gasping with apprehension. The 
poor lady felt a conviction that this dreadful man 
would never rest until he had won, and perhaps broken 
the child’s heart; and if Avice were to carry out her 
foolish threat it might easily bring matters to a dis- 
astrous climax. 

The only comfort was that in another ten days 
from now she would be taking Avice to the hills, 
beyond the reach of Mr. Vassal’s pernicious influence. 
Yet, much mischief might be done in ten days. 

She began to regret that she had not encouraged 
Philip Maxwell’s attentions to Avice; though only in 
a line regiment, and with but small private means, 
he was at least of their own class; they had known 
his people; he was presentable in the right kind of 
way, and had a nice, honest disposition. 

There was no doubt about Captain Maxwell’s 
feelings for Avice, and Avice had always liked him 
until this detestable Vassal man had appeared on the 
scene to make trouble. She decided, on the chance 
of his being disengaged, to invite Philip Maxwell to 
the dinner-party they were giving next night before 
the last dance of the cold-weather season. 

Then and there she sent off the note, and, whether 
engaged or not, he accepted the invitation and came, 
looking radiant, and in the highest spirits, because 
his one wish in the world was to be near Avice Trent. 

Lately he had seen so little of her, and spiteful 
people had suggested to him that her parents had 
no use for suitors other than Brass Hats—that he had 
no chance in /ha? direction. Therefore, hope rose in 
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his heart when Mrs. Trent made much of him, and 
he found himself placed next to the light of his eyes 
at the dinner table. 

Moreover, Avice was really nice to him, just as 
nice as she had been before something had interfered 
with their ripening intimacy—either Colonel and Mrs. 
Trent’s disapproval of his attentions to their daughter, 
or else the obvious efforts of that villainous-looking 
brute Vassal to cut every other fellow out. He hated 
Vassal. 

Now he ventured to wonder if, after all, Avice 
did perchance like him rather more than a little, and 
had persuaded her mother to ask him to dinner. 
She seemed so pleased to see him, and was really 
interested in hearing about his shooting trips, anxious 
he should show her the snapshots he had taken; 
both of them were keen on photography. 

And didn’t she look lovely in her gown of white 
and silver. She promised him three dances, explain- 
ing with an adorable smile when he begged for more, 
that three was the limit she was allowed to give any- 
one; this he took to mean that but for absurd con- 
ventions she would have promised him more, and he 
could hardly conceal his joy. 

As for Avice, she was feeling happy in the young 
man’s company, which drove away the thought of 
that disturbing little “row” with her parents, and 
kept the recollection of Mr. Vassal at bay. Somehow, 
Philip Maxwell was comforting and she did like him 
very much, liked his manliness, his frank, unaffected 
nature, and his nice attractive face; he appealed to 
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that side of her temperament which Mr. Vassal, with 
all his intellect and uncommon tastes, could not touch. 

In fact, she was finding Captain Maxwell a relief 
from the other man’s weird personality and the effect 
he produced on her mind and will; it was as though 
she were freed from some spell. 

Involuntarily she looked round for Mr. Vassal 
when they entered the ballroom, and shrank a little 
as she perceived him standing with his back to the 
wall against the gay decorations of pink and blue 
. muslin. His broad, dark head was bent forward, the 
massive shoulders seemed to slope, his whole form 
betrayed a sort of lazy slackness and reminded her 
unpleasantly of something—she could not decide 
what—something that wasn’t altogether human. Ap- 
parently he had not yet seen her, and she allowed 
an eager crowd of young men to scribble their names 
on her programme until it was almost full. 

Then from the corner of her eye she saw the big, 
loosely built figure slouching heavily towards her, 
purpose in his advance, in his sombre, blunt-featured 
face. A little shiver ran down her spine as he stood 
beside her, asking in a low, soft voice if she had any- 
thing to spare to sit out with him. 

He made no protest when she hesitated, said she 
was sorry, but he was rather too late; he only gazed 
at her until she felt her will ebbing, and finally she 
gave him a dance low down on the list. After that 
he left her; and it was with a sense of safety and 
protection that she floated off down the room in 
Philip Maxwell’s arms. 
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Vassal disappeared until the moment arrived for 
him to claim his dance, and then he did so in silence, 
hurried her out of the ballroom, and, before she had 
time to realise his intention, had taken her to the far 
end of a back corridor where a couple of chairs were 
concealed by a screen. The spot was deserted; the 
strains of the band hardly reached it; the seclusion 
was complete. 

“Now tell me,” he began, when they were seated, 
“tell me what is the matter?” 

The dim light of a Japanese lantern suspended 
above their heads shone on his sleek black hair as 
he bent towards her, took her fan from her hand 
and waved it gently to and fro. 

“What do you mean?” she asked, and added 
nervously: “there is nothing the matter.” 

“Oh! yes, there is. Directly I saw you come into 
the ballroom this evening, I knew something had 
happened. Have your people made a fuss about our 
ride yesterday morning? Have they told you to give 
me the cold shoulder?” 

She could not suppress a little start of surprise. 
How had he guessed? 

“They don’t like me,” he continued. “I have 
known that all along. But the question is—do you 
like me, and how much? Enough to continue our— 
our friendship in face of their opposition?” 

After an uncomfortable pause she said, hastily: 
“Of course I like you. I have so much enjoyed our 
talks. But you see, they don’t understand our kind 
of friendship.” 
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“They are afraid I may want something more 
than mere friendship?” 

“Oh! why do you force me to say it! Perhaps 
that is partly it; but they have a prejudice against 
the interests that we share. Don’t let us talk about 
it. But if I do seem— well, if I do appear rather to 
avoid you, I hope you will believe that it’s only be- 
cause I don’t want to vex them. They are such old 
dears!” 

“Then it comes to this—you wouldn’t marry a 
. man of whom they disapproved?” 

He bent closer, and a sudden physical abhorrence 
of him assailed her, She would have sprung up but 
that he laid his hand on her shoulder, pressing her 
down into her seat, and began to speak rapidly. 

“You must listen. I want you to understand. The 
whole of my future, not only in this life, but in the 
next, depends on you. You know what I told you— 
that I could remember my previous existence? It 
is true. It was a period of punishment; and though 
I have come back on probation as a human being, 
the lower instincts still cling—hamper me. Until I 
met you I couldn’t fight against them, and I didn’t 
care if I had to go back eventually to the old form. 
There are worse things on the whole than the life 
of a beast, such as I was. But now—now with your 
help I want to progress!” 

Avice, petrified with fear, heard his deep, heavy 
breathing when he ceased to speak. 

“Oh, don’t!” she moaned. “Don't talk like that. 
Let me go, you frighten me!” 

Rough Passages 
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He passed his hand over his forehead. “I’m 
sorry. It all came back so vividly for the moment. 
You know something of these mysteries. With you 
as my wife, I could redeem my soul, climb upwards, 
make good. Without you I can’t do it. Avice, I love 
you! Take my fate into your white keeping; save 
me from myself. It is my only chance.” 

Terror held her helpless; she recalled her mother’s 
doubt of the man’s sanity. If she moved he might 
kill her. What a fool she had been to interest her- 
self in matters that now seemed to her of the devil; 
never again would she think on them, read about 
them, if only she could escape from this revolting 
man, who, looking like an animal, was gazing at her 
with great burning, bloodshot eyes. 

His voice grated on, hoarsely. “Our life together 
would be perfect. I will teach you the full meaning 
of love. We were made for each other; it was in- 
tended. You will marry me, Avice, beloved.” 

Then he caught her to him fiercely, and in des- 
peration she wrenched herself from his embrace. 
Her very fear and revulsion lent her courage. 

“No, no!” she cried. “Never! I don’t want 
your love. I’m sorry I ever met you. I will never 
speak to you again. I don’t believe all the things 
we have talked about, but if they are true they 
should be left alone.” 

As he rose, huge, massive, his head lowered 
menacingly, she screamed and fled, like a white wraith 
down the long, dimly lit corridor, her hands out- 
stretched, seeking refuge. Someone caught her hands 
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as she stumbled, saved her from falling, and she looked 
up, scared and shaking, into the concerned face of 
Philip Maxwell. 

“What is it? Who has frightened you?” she 
heard him asking. 

*He—he——" 

“Who? There is no one. Look, we are alone. 
You are quite safe." 

Fearfully she glanced over her shoulder. Yes, the 
long passage was empty; Vassal had vanished. She 
drew a deep breath of relief. 

“I want to go home,” she said, half in tears. 
*Will you please take me to my mother?" 

Tenderly, lovingly, he guided her back to the 
ballroom, to where Mrs. Trent sat watching the door 
through which she had seen Avice pass on the arm 
of the man she so disliked and distrusted. 

*Miss Trent isn't feeling quite the thing," ex- 
plained Captain Maxwell. *She wants to go home." 

Mrs. Trent rose. *She has been doing too much 
lately. Thank you, Captain Maxwell Will you 
kindly find my husband, I think he is in the card- 
room, and tell him the carriage will come back for 
him? Come along, Avice, my dear." 

She asked Avice no questions until they were on 
the way home. 

*What upset you? Was it Mr. Vassal? Did he 
propose to you?" 

The girl shuddered, and said “Yes.” 

* And you refused him?" 

*Of course. Oh! mother, it was dreadful. I am 

2* 
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sure you were right; he is out of his mind. He 
frightened me. I never want to see him again.” 

“Thank goodness!” exclaimed Mrs. Trent. “Now 
let us hope he will go away until we have left for 
Simla. He ought to, if he has a spark of right feeling.” 

Vassal did go away. Next morning the whole 
station was shocked by the news that he had shot 
himself at dawn in the compound of his bungalow. 
He left no letter, no clue as to why he had taken 
his life, and the general opinion was that he had 
suddenly gone mad; he had never been quite like 
other people—a queer, morbid sort of creature. 

It was all very terrible, of course, but no one felt 
much regret; and though it was whispered that a 
hopeless attachment for Miss Trent might have been 
partly the cause of the tragedy, no one considered 
her to blame. 

People said that if she had refused him she had 
done quite right; and it was as well, if the dreadful 
event was to happen at all, that it had happened 
when the Trents were so soon off to Simla for the hot 
weather; the whole ghastly affair would have been for- 
gotten by the time the Trents returned to Magpuri. 


* * * * * 


Six months later, when Avice returned to Magpuri, 
she returned as a bride. Captain Maxwell had fought 
hard for long leave and obtained it, spent it at Simla, 
and in face of Olympian gods and Brass Hats had 
won the heart of the beautiful Miss Trent, together 
with the consent of her parents to the marriage. 
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This evening Mrs. Trent had just left them, despite 
their affectionate protests, and they stood on the 
veranda together looking out over a luxuriant garden 
that was fragrant and green after the rains. The cold 
weather had hardly begun, the air was moist and 
warm; a little mist rose from the earth, sucked up 
by the still powerful sun. 

*Oh! isn't it all perfect!" exclaimed Mrs. Max- 
well, with a happy sigh. 

** Fou are perfect!" returned the young husband, 
rapturously. “Just stand where you are—like that, 
against the pillar, and I'll take a snapshot of you, a 
memento of our first evening in our new home." 

*And then I will take one of you, Philip. Get 
the camera quick, before the light begins to fade." 

“Hallo!” said Philip, suddenly, “here’s our first 
caller. Now you superstitious little person—is it a 
sign of good luck?" 

Avice turned and saw, walking slowly and majestic- 
ally along the curved drive, a big black Brahminy bull; 
a sacred animal seldom seen away from the bazaars, 
where they wander at will, helping themselves to 
grain set out in baskets for sale, blocking the street, 
upsetting wares, a general nuisance, but tolerated on 
account of their sanctity. This was a truly magnificent 
beast; the smooth, sleek skin, without flaw, shone 
like black satin in the evening sunlight. 

Astonished, they watched its leisurely progress, 
and Philip remarked that he had never seen such a 
fine specimen. "They're generally so mangy, covered 
with sores and scars. What is he doing in cantonments? 
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Better not have him driven away, sometimes they’re 
savage. He'll go out of the other gate if he is left 
alone. Perhaps he’s come to be photographed. Shall 
I take him?” 

Avice did not answer. As she gazed at the great 
bull an extraordinary sense of fear turned her cold 
from head to foot; and all at once her memory 
switched back to that night of the ball when, for the 
last time, she had seen Vassal alive. 

The bull reminded her of him horribly; she heard 
again the low, thick voice making mad love to her, 
and terror gripped her as the bull halted in front of 
the house, turning its liquid eyes with a red gleam in 
them, full upon her. 

Click—click—and again click, went the camera. 
Philip was bending over it, unconscious of his wife’s 
silent distress. 

“There,” he said, “that’s used up the reel.” 
Then he shouted in Hindustani to the bull, “Salaam, 
ji! How many copies does your honour desire to 
order?” 

“Philip! Philip!” cried Avice, hysterically, and 
sank, shivering, into a chair. “I can’t bear it. I can’t 
bear it!” 

He looked round, came quickly and knelt by her 
side. “Why, darling! There, there, it’s all right. 
Look, the beast’s going; he’s tired of us. He means 
no harm; come and have a good rest before dinner.” 

But she covered her eyes with her hands; seemed 
unable to move. “Has it gone?” she whispered. 
“Don’t go and drive it away, it might kill you.” 
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“Yes, it’s off, making for the other gate. Cheer 
up, sweetheart, there’s nothing to fear. Now he’s out 
on the road, and he won’t come back. There’s no 
grain to steal here.” 

She clung to him, sobbing. “Oh, Philip, the bull 
made me think of that man——” 

“Who? You don’t mean Vassal?” 

“Yes, it was so like him. And he said, that night be- 
fore he shot himself—I’ve never told anyone—he said 
he could remember being an animal in his previous 
existence—and that if I didn’t help him, marry him, 
he should have to go back to that life. Oh! you 
don't think—it cowldn’t, it couldn't have been him.” 

He laughed. “Dearest, that kind of thing is all 
rot!” (Inwardly he said: “Damn the fellow!”) 

*[ know, I know—and I hadn't thought about it; 
but directly I saw the bull, I remembered. Philip, 
don’t keep the photos you took of it, don’t let me 
see them.” 

“All right, darling, there’s nothing to worry about. 
Come along now, and have a rest.” 

A few days afterwards, when Avice had gone 
over to spend the morning with her mother, Philip 
Maxwell shut himself up in the spare store cupboard 
he had converted into a dark room, and began to 
develop the snapshots. Those of his wife and himself 
were highly successful. As for the Brahminy bull— 
the last three films showed the lawn, the drive, the 
background of shrubs and garden, all perfectly clear 
and distinct, but there was no bull. 

Mystified, astonished, he kept repeating to himself: 
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“The brute was ¢here right enough; I saw it; she saw 
it. What on earth can it mean?” 
Then aloud he said angrily: “Oh! Bosh! Those 
last films were defective, or the light had got in——” 
Viciously he destroyed them, deciding to say 
nothing to Avice about the failure; it might only 
upset her. 
* * * * * 


No Brahminy bull ever wandered again into the 
compound. Sometimes, driving through the bazaars, 
Avice and Philip encountered one of the sacred animals, 
blocking the way, raiding the grain shops. None of 
these even faintly resembled the handsome black 
specimen that had strayed to their compound on the 
evening of their return to Magpuri as bride and bride- 
groom; but invariably, when they did pass one of the 
loitering, privileged beasts, an uncomfortable feeling 
held them both silent. 
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“Tus jungle is a bad jungle,” complained Ayah, 
“full of evil spirits. All say it. Were it not better 
to move on quickly, lest misfortune befall the 
camp?” 

She was a buxom brown being loaded with 
silver ornaments—anklets, armlets, bracelets; toe- 
rings, finger-rings, earrings; a jewelled stud in one 
nostril. Her petticoat swirled voluminously, her 
shawl was gaily bordered, and she smelt of camphor 
and cardamoms. How she hated camp life! the long 
marches, the makeshift accommodation, the lack of 
bazaar society, above all the difficulty of obtaining the 
rich, highly spiced food she preferred. But for her 
devotion to the memsahib she would never have en- 
dured this barbarous manner of existence that not 
only damped one’s spirits and upset one’s digestion, 
but brought one (as in the present instance) within 
regions that were beset with demoniacal dangers as 
well. 

The memsahib seated on the veranda of the 
little forest rest-house, made no reply to Ayah’s 
warning; she was engrossed with a letter that had 
but recently arrived by hand from the camp of 
some sahib in the neighbourhood, a venturesome 
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sahib, so the messenger had informed the servants, 
who had come forth from the station to shoot wild 
beasts. 

Ayah shuffled her bare feet and coughed artificially. 
If only the memsahib would pay attention! Ever 
since the arrival of the camp on the outskirts of this 
particular bit of forest, Ayah had been perturbed by 
reports of the ill-fame of the locality. The head cart- 
man had declared that he knew it well, and that no- 
thing would induce him to go one yard beneath the 
trees, even should the sahib order him to do so. The 
cook, too, corroborated the cart-man’s statement that 
this area was full of ghosts and demons; and the in- 
habitants of the miserable little village that lay a 
mile or so away had also told tales, when they brought 
in primitive supplies, of people being spirited away 
never to be seen or heard of again; though a patriarch, 
whose curiosity had impelled him to visit the camp, 
had spoken of an antidote in the person of a fakir 
who had the power to render himself invisible at will, 
and had been known to protect and aid lost wanderers, 
guiding them back to safety. He himself, he avowed, 
had in his youth seen service as shikarı with a sahib 
who was lost in the jungle for three days and three 
nights, at the end of which period the sahib had re- 
turned to his camp exhausted, and in company with 
the mysterious guide. The patriarch had also related 
to the company how the fakir had been supplied 
with food and with fuel, that he might cook himself 
a meal, but in the morning he had vanished, and 
the spot whereon the fire had been lighted was 
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found to be covered by a miraculous growth of 
young green grass. 

Undoubtedly this jungle was bewitched, and 
Ayah felt it her duty to acquaint the memsahib 
with its evil atmosphere. She repeated all she had 
heard, loudly, and with emphatic gestures, concluding 
with the horrible apprehension that the sahib who 
had ridden forth on his work but an hour or so 
since, might never return! 

Mrs. Leyland listened vaguely to these outpour- 
ings. She herself was distressed and perturbed, but 
for a different reason. The letter she held crushed 
in her hand was from a man whom she believed and 
hoped she was never to meet again, but who now, 
by all the laws of mischance, was actually within 
reach of the camp. From her own point of view 
there would seem to be truth in Ayah’s contention 
that some evil influence dominated the place! 

As Ayah padded away grumbling and disgusted 
with the memsahib’s lack of response, Mrs. Leyland 
smoothed out the crumpled note and read it again. 
Her small, sweet face was troubled, clouded with 
fear; what wicked fate had brought Anthony Dane 
to India on a sporting expedition, and, moreover, 
had led him to the station that was her huband’s 
official headquarters; there, very naturally, to be 
supplied with an introduction to the forest officer as 
the individual who could best help him in his quest 
for big game? 

According to his note, which was addressed to 
herself, he had been overjoyed to discover that the 
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forest officer's wife was none other than his old 
friend, Miss Bengough, whom he had known so well 
in England before her marriage! How curious, and 
what a piece of luck! He looked forward eagerly to 
meeting her again, and making the acquaintance of 
her husband. His camp was within easy reach of 
theirs, he would ride over this evening in the hope 
of seeing them. ... 

The faint breeze of the Indian day had died down, 
long shadows came creeping over the bare stretch of 
ground in front of the wooden rest-house, the hot 
weather was at hand, and a warm stillness lay over 
the little encampment, broken only by the crackle 
of dry foliage, and at intervals the cry of a brain- 
fever bird. Lydia Leyland would have revelled in 
the peace, the remoteness from the world, had it not 
been for this bombshell of a letter reviving memories, 
recalling a secret, filling her with apprehension. She 
only trusted that the writer of it would appear before 
her husband's return, that she might know how she 
stood in regard to the past, ascertain if the man 
meant mischief. That he was not to be trusted she 
knew, to her cost. What a fool she had been to con- 
ceal the unhappy episode from Tom, her dear true- 
hearted man! Yet, had she told him, what would 
he have thought of her with his rigid standards of 
honour and truth?—and who would have antici- 
pated that any reminder of her mad folly could fol- 
low her like this, to the end, so to speak, of the 
earth? 

She sat tremulous, expectant, her pulses throb- 
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bing, hearing the sound of bird and insect life around 
her, yet listening only with strained impatience for 
the beat of horse hoofs in the distance. Time seemed 
non-existent as she waited; she could hardly have 
told whether hours or minutes had elapsed before 
: a horse and rider came into view, and she recognised 
the lean, long-limbed figure seated so easily in the 
saddle, self-confident, purposeful as ever. As he 
approached she caught the gleam of the light eyes 
set deep in the resolute face. How well she remem- 
t - bered those eyes! Once they had had power to hold 
her heart, to deaden her conscience, to wipe out her 
sense of loyalty to the man she had promised to 
- marry, the man who was now her husband. | 
He said nothing as he dismounted; came in l 
silence up the shallow steps to where she stood | 
in the veranda, her heart beating painfully with 
dread. Then he held out his hand and looked into 
her eyes, his own half-laughing, questioning, pro- a 
vocative. A 
“Well,” he said at last, “to think of our meeting 
again, and in Such different surroundings—who would 
have believed it! You expected me? I see you got 7 
my letter —” | 
She tore her hand from his grasp, turned from 
his gaze, and pointed to a chair. | 
“Now you are here,” she said, controlling her j 
voice. “I suppose I must ask you to sit down.” | 
Instinctively she moved her own seat to the f 
opposite side of the folding-table as Dane settled 
l 
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himself comfortably in a deep camp chair; he 
stretched his legs, put his hands in his breeches 
pockets, and regarded his hostess with whimsical 
attention. 

“You don’t seem as pleased to see me as I am 
to see you! That’s not kind of you, Lydia!” 

“How can I say I am glad to see you?” she 
burst out. “And please don’t call me by my Chris- 
tian name.” 

He raised his eyebrows and smiled. 

She felt, helplessly, that she had made a false 
start; she should have welcomed him with surface 
politeness, ignoring the past—should have behaved 
as if there had been no past beyond ordinary 
acquaintanceship. 

“Can’t you understand,” she said piteously, her 
lips trembling, “that I hate to be reminded of my— 
foolishness? ” 

“Why make a mountain out of a molehill? Why 
shouldn’t we renew our old friendship, especially 
if——” He paused, and a mischievous gleam shot 
into his handsome eyes. 

She did not speak, and he went on:—“especially 
if Dick—Jack—Bob—T’ve forgotten his name, knows 
nothing about what happened at home?” 

In desperation she lied. “Of course he knows, 
of course I told him!” 

“Oh!” He gave a low, soft whistle, whether 
of surprise or incredulity she could not tell. She 
dared not look at him. “So you told him that 
while he was waiting in India for you to come out 
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and marry him you fell in love with another 
man! Did you tell him before or after you were 
married?” He asked the question with an insolent 
air of interest. 

“Oh! be quiet!” she cried angrily. 

“Well, you now I would have married you if 
it had been possible, and you can’t look me in the 
face and say you wouldn’t have married me in spite 
of your engagement, had I been free. Come, 
now!” 

“You never told me you were married until— 
until——" she put her hand to her throat; the 
words seemed to choke her. 

*Until we had fallen madly in love with each 
other. Yes, I know. And finally you decided that 
you did not love me sufficiently to chuck the world 
for my sake, and there was an end of it. After all 
we did nothing so very dreadful, and I dare say you 
were right to choose matrimony without love instead 
of the other way on. I have never quite forgiven 
you, but, all the same, I hope you are as happy as 
you of course deserve to be, buried in the jungle as 
a respectable married lady!" 

“Yes, I am happy," she said loudly, defiantly. 
“T love my husband. I know now that I loved him 
all the time, all through our long engagement and 
separation. It wasn't /ove that I felt for you, and 
thank goodness you weren’! free to marry me.” She 
stopped, breathless. 

*You say it wasn't love that you felt for me?" 
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he inquired, as if he had not quite understood her 
words. 

“No, it was not. I know it now.” 

Deliberately he took a leather case from his 
breast pocket, opened it, and drew out a letter. 

Lydia’s heart sank. Her own letter. The only 
letter she had ever written to this man, unwisely, in 
a moment of madness. 

And he had kept it—brought it here to-day. 
Even devil though he was, how could he have done 
anything so cruel! 

“Now then——” He spread out the letter. 
She leaned forward over the table, in a futile attempt 
to snatch it from his hand. Of course he frustrated 
the effort. 

“Don’t be silly! I only wanted to remind you 
that you were not speaking the truth just now. 
Listen——” 

He read out a sentence that stabbed her 
memory. 

“Oh, stop!” she besought him, as he read on. 
“I was a fool a wicked fool Why can't you let 
me alone? What is your object in coming here to 
torment me like this?" 

Slowly he folded up the sheet of paper and re- 
turned it with care to the leather case. 

“My object?” he said. “Perhaps an instinct of 
sport; also a fellow may have some sense of sex 
pride. Would you wish me to imagine that you 
were making a fool of me all that time? "That you 
deliberately embarked on a hot flirtation while your 
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heart was honestly given to the man you had pro- 
mised to marry? If you think I have forgotten that 
you allowed me to believe you loved me heart and 
soul, until you discovered that immediate marriage 
was impossible for us, you are very much mistaken. 
You are the only woman I have ever really loved, 
or ever shall love, and I have zo/ forgotten— neither 
have I forgiven!” 

“What have you to forgive!" she gasped. “You 
deceived me, led me to be untrue to my future hus- 


band, and now you come to terrify me——” 


“Why should you be terrified if What’s-his-name 
knows all about it?” 

He grinned maliciously, and she realised that 
he had not for one moment believed her false state- 
ment. Was he capable of an intention to make the 
truth known to Tom? What would he gain by 
such heartless revenge. She saw Tom’s faith in her 
shattered, the destruction of her married happiness 
and peace, the loss of all she most prized in exist- 
ence; and she had only herself to blame. If Tom 
knew, even if now she told him herself, he might 
forgive her, might condone her disloyalty, but would 
their life together ever be quite the same again? 
Tom had never doubted but that she had endured 
their long separation in the same steadfast, faithful 
spirit as he himself had done. Any revelation to 
the contrary would wound him past healing, how- 
ever he might strive to understand. It was un- 
thinkable! She felt that she would do anything, 
almost anything, to avert such revelation, and she 
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divined with horror that Dane scented this feeling. 
He meant to take vindictive advantage of it— 
somehow! 

“What are you going to do?” she asked. “What 
is it you want?” 

“Merely a little reparation on your part for the 
lack of cordiality in your reception of me to-day,” 
he said, suavely. “You can have the letter if you 
want it very badly, but only on condition that you 
come to my camp and fetch it yourself. After that, 
if you like, I will go away.” 

“And—and if I refuse?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Oh! well, then I 
stay. I should like to meet your husband, and per- 
haps you would prefer me to give him the letter as 
a proof, as a proof, mind, of your constancy to him 
during your long engagement?” 

“Are you human?” 

“Quite human,” he replied, “or I shouldn’t want 
to get my own back.” 

“Tom would kill you if he knew!” 

“Ah! yes, Tom—/Za/ was the name! Very likely 
he would want to kill me, and you too, if he is also 
human. But he doesn’t know, and if you do as I 
ask, he need never know. You can bury the past 
if you choose. Is it worth while?” 

He rose, standing before her smiling, relentless. 
She covered her eyes with her hands. The shriek 
of the brain-fever bird rent the silence. The sun 
was sinking fast; at any moment Tom might return, 
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and it would be beyond her strength to act a part 
in the presence of her tormentor. 

“How could I come to your camp?” she said 
wildly. “It would be quite impossible.” 

“Not at all,” he argued. “A short ride, say, 
after tea, when your beloved is out, as he is this 
afternoon, apparently.” 

“T don’t ride.” She felt faint with despair, and 
her own voice sounded to her as though someone 
else had spoken. 

“Then why not walk? I'll come and meet you 
—like old times, when we used to meet in the 
woods, eh? Don’t you remember—how each of us 
used to start at a certain time and meet at a 
certain spot, punctual to the minute?” He took a 
few steps nearer to her and repeated: “Don’t you 
remember?” 

Quickly she moved away, and called to a peon 
who sat snoozing outside beneath a tree. The man 
sprang to attention, and she bade him order the 
sahib’s horse. 

Dane made her a little ironical bow. “Thank 
you, I understand. I am dismissed. All the same 
you will come? Listen—I will start to-morrow at 
four o’clock, and I will walk along that path.” He 
pointed to a narrow track which skirted the forest, 
a track that was visible for some distance before 
it was lost to view by a bend of the trees. “It 
leads towards my camp. If I don’t meet you, I 
will start at the same hour next day; and, well yes, 
on the third afternoon, too, if you have not come.” 
1* 
3 
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His horse was led round the corner of the 
bungalow, but still she did not speak, and he 
waited. 

“Is it too much to ask?” he went on, a tender 
inflexion in his voice. “Just a walk, a meeting, for 
the sake of old days, and in return I give you a 
letter—a letter I have treasured, that I still treasure. 
You can’t think I shall like parting with it? It is 
all I have of you, except memories. But there—you 
want it back, you know you do, even though"— 
he paused, then added slowly, looking at her side- 
ways—‘“even though your husband knows every- 
thing?” He went down the veranda steps. “Au 
revoir!" he called over his shoulder. 

She stood motionless, her eyes fixed on the 
darkening edge of the forest as Dane mounted his 
horse and rode away. Once he looked back, but 
Mrs. Leyland was no longer to be seen in the 
veranda. 


It was dark when Tom Leyland returned to the 
camp. He found his wife lying on her bed; the 
lamp in her room burned dimly; it had not been 
turned up. 

“Hullo! Anything the matter?” he inquired 
anxiously. 

“Just a little headache,” she told him. “It’s no- 
thing. I didn’t know it was so late.” 

Reassured he went off to his bath, and she forced 
herself to rise. During the interval between Dane’s 
departure and Tom’s return she had suffered agonies 
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of mental misery. At one moment she resolved to 
confess her secret to her husband; then, again, she 
was for holding her peace, doing nothing; perhaps 
Dane had only been bluffing, amusing himself? 
But no, she could not risk betrayal, the strain would 
be too great. If he should fulfil his threat— what 
then? For three days at least she was safe; she 
would give herself time to think, strive to summon 
all her courage, and if she could not bring herself 
to face confession, well, there was always—the track 
at the edge of the forest! Once the letter was in 
her possession, and Dane had taken his departure, 
there would be nothing further to fear. Yet—how 
could she feel certain that he would keep his part 
of the bargain? She knew he was capable of any- 
thing. ... 

Heartsick and wretched she sat through dinner 
that evening, pretending to eat, now talking fast to 
conceal her distress, now listening with simulated 
interest as Tom told her of his doings that after- 
noon. ; 

*We may have to stay here a bit longer than I 
expected," he said. “There’s a lot to be seen to. 
Luckily this is a decent little bungalow. You don't 
mind, do you? You won't feel bored? I shall have 
to be out all day for the next three days." 

She started involuntarily. To her the words 
sounded ominous—‘“‘the next three days!” 

Controlling herself she answered easily: 

“Of course I don’t mind. I know it can’t be 
helped, and I’ve plenty to do. But the servants 
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don’t seem to like this part of the jungle. Ayah 
was full of alarms this afternoon—she came to me 
with all sorts of tales about demons and ghosts 
and people disappearing in the forest, and some- 
thing about a fakir who could make himself in- 
visible.” 

“Oh! that’s an old jungle story! I remember 
hearing about the gentleman last year. His in- 
visibility is the only true part about him I should 
imagine; and as for demons and ghosts, where 
aren’t they, according to the natives? Ayah will 
have to put up with them, even if they happen to 
be more numerous here than in any part of the 
forest. If she had mentioned tigers and leopards 
there would have been some sense in her attack of 
nerves. I came across some big pug-marks to-day. 
If there was time I would have the fellow tracked, 
though probably he’s miles away by now. ‘Tigers 
travel so quickly.” 

“Oh! Tom, be careful!” said his wife in sudden 
alarm. “Do go on the elephant while we are 
here!” 

“JT shall have to; a horse would be no use where 
I have to inspect.” 

“And take a rifle.” 

“Of course, that’s a sure way of seeing no big 
game—like umbrellas.” 

“Umbrellas?” queried Mrs. Leyland. 

Tom laughed. “Oh! well, you know what I 
mean; take-out-an-umbrella-and-it-doesn’t-rain sort of 
thing.” 


ug,“ 
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He lit a cigarette as the servants left the room, 
and leaned back in his chair contented, well fed, 
without a care; the light from the table lamp fell on 
his frank, pleasant face reddened by the sun; he 
smiled tenderly at his wife. 

“Headache quite gone?” he asked. 

*Quite," she said with an answering smile; but 
she clenched her hands beneath the table, worn out 
as she was with her efforts to speak and behave 
naturally. The sight of him seated there so unsus- 
pecting, so ignorant of what she ought to tell him, 
was almost more than she could bear. Supposing 
she were to blurt it all out then and there! She 
visualised the change in his happy face, his amaze- 
ment, his recoil, his suffering; she could not. deal 
him such a blow; yet something impelled her to 
speak of Dane—the words seemed to force them- 
selves from her dry lips. 

“A man called here this afternoon——” she be- 
gan. 
Tom looked up. *A man called here? Who 
was he?"  ' 

“A—a globe-trotter, a Mr. Dane. He said he 
had been given an introduction to you—he’s out 
here shooting——" 

- *Oh! hang these chaps! I suppose he wants me 
to show him some sport, put him in the way of bag- 
ging a tiger. I hope you told him Pm up to my 
eyes in work. Where is his camp?" 

*[ don't know where exactly; not far off, I be- 
lieve. I had met him before—at home." 
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“Oh, well, if he is a friend of yours——” 

“But he isn't —he isn’t!” she protested, speaking 
excitedly; then she bit her lips, holding herself in, 
fearful of what she might say next. 

“All right,” he said, slightly surprised; “don’t 
worry. We needn’t bother about him. Anyway I 
couldn’t do anything for the next three days, and I 
don’t want to stop here longer than I can help, 
there’s too much to do farther on.” 

There it was again—three days—three days. She 
felt if she opened her lips again she must scream. 

Tom took his cigarette from his mouth and re- 
garded her with concern. 

“Why, darling—you’re shaking—what’s the mat- 
ter?” He rose and came to her side, felt her hands 
and her forehead. “Why, you’re stone cold!” he 
said. “You must be in for a touch of fever. Let 
me take your temperature—where’s the thermometer 
—the quinine——” 

She burst into tears, her head on his shoulder. 
He fussed over her, petted her, blamed himself for 
allowing her to get up for dinner when she had 
owned to a headache. Persuaded her to go to bed, 
called Ayah to bring hot bottles, gave her a dose of 
quinine, could only be induced to leave her when 
she declared she felt better and inclined to sleep. 
He tiptoed from the room, bidding Ayah sit by the 
door till he came to bed, and to call him at once 
should the memsahib need anything. 

For a moment Ayah lurked in the room before 
obeying the sahib’s order. 
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“It is even as I said—this is a bad place,” 
she whined. “There is misfortune in the air. All 
say it—and I die of fear. The cart-man and the 
cook——” 

“Oh, go—go!” cried the memsahib, cowering 
beneath the bedclothes. And, muttering to herself, 
Ayah stepped over the threshold to squat in the 
veranda with much jingling of jewellery and stifled 
yawns. 

Lydia ached all over; cold water seemed to be 
trickling down her spine; undoubtedly she was “in 
for a touch of fever,” as Tom had feared. She only 
prayed that as her temperature rose she might not 
lose control of her tongue. Soon Tom would be 
coming to bed—what if she talked, betrayed her 
secret! 

Later, when he crept cautiously into the room, 
she feigned deep slumber, holding her breath, as for 
a moment he bent anxiously over her. It seemed an 
eternity before he lay down, taking care not to dis- 
turb her, before his regular breathing told her that 
he slept. Once Tom fell-asleep it took much to rouse 
him. She sighed with relief; but now she had 
reached the hot stage of the malady, and until dawn 
she lay burning and aching, her pulses racing, her 
head feeling as if it must burst. 

Mercifully, before Tom awoke, the worst was over, 
blessed moisture had broken out on her skin, and by 
the time the early tea-tray appeared she was suffi- 
ciently herself to assume cheerfulness, to assure Tom 
she had slept splendidly, and that there was abso- 
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lutely no need for him to put off his inspection as 
he suggested. 

“But I shall have to be out all day,” he said 
doubtfully. “And I might be late getting back. I 
hate leaving you alone.” 


She pleaded, protested, promised to stay quiet, 


to take care of herself, declared she should only 
worry if Tom neglected his work for her sake; finally 
she succeeded in convincing him that he would zo/ 
be behaving “like a brute" if he left her, and 
diverted his attention to the orders that must be 
given for the stocking of his tiffin-basket. At last he 
went to dress, then came to bid her a reluctant 
farewell, and a few minutes later she heard the sounds 
of his departure outside—the hurried footsteps of the 
servants, the mahout’s order to the elephant to kneel, 
the great beast's ponderous movements, the familiar 
swish of its trunk, and the slow pad-pad of its feet 
as it lurched heavily away. 

Exhausted, she lay, hardly thinking, hardly feel- 
ing, until Ayah came to tell her that her bath was 
ready; she dawdled over her dressing, could not 
eat her breakfast, only drank thirstily. Afterwards 
she sat idle in the veranda, and all the time her 
mind worked in a hopeless circle. What was she 
to do!—she would wait till to-morrow. No, if she 
did, something might prevent Tom from going out. 
To-day he could hardly avoid being late; she 
knew he had many miles to traverse. Hours 
passed, and the drowsy silence of the mid-day 
heat encompassed the camp, servants and animals 
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slept—and presently, from sheer fatigue, her own 
eyelids drooped. 

She awoke with a start—what was the time? 
Her watch had stopped. She hastened into the 
dwelling-room to find that it was nearly four o'clock. 
Unsteadily she went into her bedroom, and as she 
put on her hat with trembling hands, the sight of 
her face in the looking-glass startled her—so white 
—so haggard. But was it any wonder! On reaching 
the veranda steps she hesitated, nearly turned back, 
then looked about her, cautiously. No one was 
stirring, the peon on duty dozed beneath his tree. 
Now was her time—if she was to go at all. She 
heard the clock within the bungalow strike four. 

Once or twice, as she crossed the open space in 
front of the rest-house, she glanced back; then she 
ran till she knew she must be concealed from view 
by a thick clump of thorn bushes. Pausing to take 
breath, she decided to walk a little way into the 
forest, and then to keep parallel with the track that 
could be seen from the bungalow; else one of the 
servants might catch sight of her, and follow with the 
idea of protecting the memsahib on her walk; or 
point out the direction she had taken should Tom 
return earlier than he was expected. 

The undergrowth was not very heavy; ordinarily 
she would have found it easy enough to get along, 
but the attack of malaria, though not severe, in ad- 
dition to her distress of mind and the lack of food, 
had weakened her, so that every step was an effort. 
Nevertheless, she pressed on, anxious to reach the 
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bend in the forest edge that would permit of her re- 
gaining the open track unseen from the bungalow. 
Now it was not far off. The gloom of the forest 
frightened her; once or twice she halted, peered this 
way and that, listened intently with nerves ajar, 
Furtive sounds seemed to be pursuing her. Something 
rustled loudly in the undergrowth; and in a panic 
she dashed forward, caught her foot in a trailing 
creeper, and fell. 

For a space she knew nothing; then, as she strug- 
gled to her feet, she was conscious of a dull pain in 
her head—had she struck her head, in falling, against 
a tree? Blindly she took a few steps, but she had 
lost her sense of direction, could not tell which way 
to turn, and the forest was growing darker, darker. 
A dim recollection floated confusedly through her 
mind of Ayah standing in the veranda talking some 
nonsense about people being lost in the forest, 
spirited away, never to be seen or heard of again, 
unless—what was it?-—unless a ghostly fakir came 
to their aid, guiding them back to safety! She had 
always been afraid of fakirs; semi-mad creatures who 
appeared to her scarcely human when occasionally 
they hung about the camp. Tom would talk to 
them, give them daksheesh when they held out their 
begging bowls making weird sounds; for her part she 
could feel no interest in them. They only filled her 
with horror and disgust. 


Again she stepped forward, stopped, frozen with 
fear. What was that?—a human form outlined 
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against the trunk of a tree, a gaunt, half-naked figure, 
with long matted hair and ash-smeared body gazing 
at her with bloodshot eyes! It moved, beckoning 
to her Eastern fashion, palm downwards, and slowly, 
involuntarily, as if impelled by some mysterious in- 
fluence, she felt herself drawn towards it. The figure 
walked away, looking over its shoulder, and helplessly 
she followed, spellbound. It was like a nightmare. 
Unaccountably her weakness seemed to have left 
her; she felt light in body, able to move quickly as 
though treading on air. She saw nothing but this 
faint, dim outline ahead of her, turning and beckoning, 
drawing her in its wake. 

Then all at once there was light—she was out 
of the forest, out on the dusty track, and before her, 
across the open space, was the bungalow, home-like, 
familiar, a welcome sight in the rays of the setting 
sun. She passed her hand over her forehead that 
ached distractingly, looked about her, bewildered, 
for the fakir. He had vanished. 

With feeble steps she crossed the open space, 
and staggered up the steps of the veranda. The 
bungalow was quiet, deserted, but she was vaguely 
aware of some disturbance at the back of the build- 
ing; servants were chattering excitedly, running to 
and fro. She steadied herself against the camp 
table; something lay on the table—it was a leather 
case, the letter-case she had seen in the keeping of 
Anthony Dane! Who had put it there? Her hand 
crept towards it; she heard the scrape of her nails on 
the: wooden surface of the table as she grabbed at 
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the case. Trembling all over she opened it, looked 
inside, picked out her own letter from among other 
papers, and tore it into shreds, again and again; 
then, with the swiftness and the cunning of a thief 
she darted towards a plant that grew in a pot at 
the head of the steps, and pressed the scraps of 
paper deep into the mould. Only afterwards did 
she see that her hands were stained, stained with 
something that would not rub off like the mould; 
horrified she looked at the letter-case on the table; 
the case was stained too, and there was a dull red 
smear on the table. ... Fainting, she sank into a 
chair. 

When she opened her eyes she was lying on her 
bed. Tom was beside her; how thankful she was 
to see him! She smiled at him, tried to speak, 
heard herself stammering. Tom spoke soothing, en- 
dearing words, held a glass to her lips, and she 
drank obediently. 

Strength and memory returned to her slowly. 

“What—what happened?” she said. 

“Never mind now. Thank God you are safe. 
Don’t try to talk; drink some more of this.” 

“T was lost,” she quavered; “lost in the forest!” 

“Darling, what possessed you to go out alone 
like that! The servants said they did not know you 
had gone out. They could not find you when——” 
He checked himself, and went on hurriedly: “You 
must have had a fall; there’s a big bruise on your 
forehead.” 

“What were you going to say? Do tell me!” 
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she entreated as he hesitated. “That case on the 
table—I—I touched it———” She shuddered, looked 
at her hand; the stain had been wiped off. “Was 
the case really there? Is it there still?” 

“Yes,” said Tom reluctantly. Then he made up 
his mind to tell her of the horrible thing that had 
happened; sooner or later she would have to hear 
of it. 

“Tt must have been soon after you went out for 
a walk that a villager came into the camp with that 
letter-case. He said that as he was coming along 
' the track through that bend in the forest he saw a 
sahib walking a little distance in front of him; he 
thought the sahib was me, as he knew our camp was 
here——” 

He paused, unwilling to continue. 

“Yes?” cried Lydia breathlessly. “Yes?—Go 
on!” 

“T hate telling you, but it seems that a tiger 
sprang out, and killed the poor chap, carried him 
off before the villager’s eyes! The letter-case was 
left lying on the track. It belongs to the man you 
told me of, who called here yesterday—Dane.” 

For a few seconds silence followed. Then to 
Tom Leyland’s alarm and dismay, his wife sat up 
and burst out laughing. 

“That story was true!” she cried, rocking herself 
to and fro in delirious mirth. “I saw the fakir of 
the forest; he turned me back, took care of me, and 
if you will look in the flower-pot——” 

She fell back on her pillow babbling senselessly. 
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It was a long illness. Mrs. Leyland nearly died 
during the difficult journey from the camp to the 
station where doctors and nurses were forthcoming. 
When she was fit for the voyage her husband took 
her home to complete her recovery He never 
spoke to her of the tragedy in the jungle, and she 
hoped he imagined that her illness had wiped it 
from her memory; yet sometimes she wondered 
if there could be another reason for his silence on 
the subject—that she had, in her ravings, told him 
her secret? But if she had, she felt she was for- 
given. 
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Mns. SvLvESTRE was saying her prayers. 

There was silence in the vast Indian bedroom 
save for the monotonous flapping of the punkah frill, 
and the friction of the rope through a hole in the 
wall. The kneeling figure looked like a wraith in 
the dull lamp-light, a light that just caught the heavy 
plait of hair lying across one shoulder. The heat 
was very oppressive, mosquitoes hummed about the 
woman’s bare feet; yet still she knelt, indifferent to 
physical discomfort, absorbed in her passionate 
petition for deliverance from danger, from misery, 
from fear. 

A little brown hand laden with silver rings drew 
aside a curtain that hung before one of the many 
doorways, and Mrs. Sylvestre’s ayah slipped into the 
room; her bracelets and anklets jingled lightly as she 
darted to her mistress. 

“Memsahib!” she whispered, breathless. “Mem- 
sahib—the sahib comes.” 

Mrs. Sylvestre rose from her knees, fair and 
slender and young in her white nightgown; she quailed 
as she heard her husband’s uncertain footsteps in the 
veranda. The ayah fluttered to the wardrobe to busy 
herself with. some fictitious duty; she meant, faithful 
soul, to be at hand should the sahib make a more 
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terrible disturbance than usual, though there was 
little she could do to protect her mistress from his 
violence when he was drunk. Screened by the ward- 
robe door she watched the sahib blunder into the 
room, and even in her trepidation she thought what 
a beautiful sahib he was!—so big, so strong, with 
such a handsome face; his eyes were not always 
aflame with drink, nor his cheeks brick-red with rage 
as now. He could be kind and gentle, and even 
generous; all the servants and the employees on the 
plantation knew that; they also knew and were sorry 
that when he was sober the memsahib could not 
forget his having been drunk, and would not 
forgive him. 

Conrad Sylvestre stood swaying before his wife, 
cursing in a mixture of English and Hindustani; 
then he lurched towards her, and, impelled by terror, 
she did the worst thing possible, as she had done 
before time after time—ran from him dodging and 
doubling, now into the dark drawing-room, on into 
the dining-room where the lamps were still alight, 
her bare feet scratched by the coarse matting, her 
limbs bruised by contact with the furniture; always 
the hoarse voice behind her. 

Suddenly, outside, came the scuffle of a horse’s 
hoofs, and the customary call of the visitor in India 
“Quai hai?" (“Is anyone there?”) A servant, 
hitherto crouched trembling in the veranda, rose 
with an answering cry and pattered, relieved, down 
the steps, swinging a lantern. 

Malcolm Moore could hardly credit his senses as 
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he entered the bungalow anticipating the hospitable 
welcome to a stranger, proverbial in that part of 
India at whatever time of the day or night. He 
hesitated on the threshold, for it seemed to him that 
he must have stepped into a scene from some melo- 
drama. A woman clad only in her nightdress, stood 
at the end of a long, badly lit room. Her face white 
with terror, and a big, handsome bully, flushed and 
furious and drunk, was steadying himself, swearing, 
against a table. 

. The man turned then and saw the stranger; the 
interruption appeared to sober him slightly. 

“All right! Come in!” he shouted. “Come in, 
don’t be shy. Plenty of room, plenty to eat and 
plenty to drink.” 

Though Moore had been wandering in the jungle 
for hours, having lost his way, he felt more inclined 
to remount his pony than to accept the rough in- 
vitation; but the conviction that a helpless woman 
was in danger held him to the spot. He heard his 
horse being led away, and as he stood silent in the | 
doorway the woman disappeared—he was alone with | 
his tipsy host. | 

“Oh, come in—come in,” repeated Sylvestre. | 
“Where do you come from, what do you want—a 
bed, a meal, a drink? All to be had here; make | 
yourself at home.” And he bellowed for servants, | 
for more light, for food and whisky, anything that | 
it was in his power to offer. | 

Weary and thirsty and hungry, Moore took the 
chair that was pushed forward. “I must apologise,” 
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he said civilly, “for turning up like this so late at 
night. I’m staying at Rajghat. I went for a ride 
after dinner and somehow missed my way in the 
jungle. I ought to have kept to the road.” 

“Meet any puss-cats?” inquired the other flip- 
pantly. 

“Tigers, leopards, do you mean? No, but I 
heard some caterwauling, and rather too near to be 
pleasant.” 

It would seem useless to add information concern- 
ing himself and his doings when the fellow was ob- 
viously too screwed to understand explanations; but, 
when refreshments appeared, an astoundingly stiff peg 
rather cleared the “fellow’s” senses than befuddled 
them further; so Moore stated briefly that he was 
merely a globe-trotting sportsman on his first visit to 
India, that he was waiting at Rajghat for a friend 
who was to join him from Burmah, and they were 
then to proceed to Nepal, where sport had been 
promised them. 

The host nodded amicably over the top of a 
tumbler, and informed the guest that he himself was 
a planter, and that what he did not know about big 
game shooting in India wasn’t worth knowing. “You 
wait,” he continued, “and to-morrow you'll see the finest 
collection of skins and horns you ever set eyes on.” 

Then he began to babble of tigers and rogue 
elephants, of man-eating leopards, and so forth, while 
Moore sat silent, attending, for he recognised that the 
babbler was undoubtedly an enthusiast and an expert 
in big game shooting. When a bedroom was ready 
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for him they parted good friends, but as Moore un- 
dressed and got into the night suit he found laid out 
for him he wondered what had become of the poor 
frightened lady, and recollections of the painful scene 
he had interrupted kept him awake, despite his weari- 
ness. He listened intently, prepared to go to her 
defence should there be ominous sounds, but he heard 
nothing more unpleasant than the shriek of the brain- 
fever bird outside, and the persistent yapping of pariah 
dogs in the distance. 
Early next morning through the open doors of 
his room, he saw her wandering about the luxuriant 
garden that surrounded the bungalow—a slim grace- 
ful figure in white, against a background of flaming 
shrubs and creepers. She was escorted by two or 
three native children, a couple of dogs, and a little 
chinkara deer that performed antics around the party. 
Evidently she was a gentle soul, beloved of children 
and animals. He finished his toilet in haste (every 
convenience had been supplied to him) and hurried 
out to join his hostess and her little court. She 
coloured sensitively as he approached, he felt em- 
barrassed himself; they shook hands, and he thanked 
her for the kind hospitality that had been extended 
to him. She murmured something stereotyped, and 
then there was a pause. The native children goggled 
at the strange sahib, their fingers in their mouths, the 
dogs made kind advances, the chinkara danced and 
squealed; only the English girl stood motionless, re- 
garding him with pathetic blue eyes. She struck 
Moore as the prettiest creature he had ever beheld— 
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so dainty, so fair, so sweet—and to think of her being 
tied to the violent brute he had seen and heard 
threatening her the previous night! A wave of chival- 
rous pity and anger swept over him. 

On an impulse he said in a low voice: “Can I 
help you? Is there anything I can do? I don’t mean 
to be interfering, but last night ——" 

She turned to him with a stifled sob. 

*Do tell me, for Heaven's sake," he urged, mov- 
ing nearer. 

For answer she whispered hurriedly: *Hush! he 
is coming." 

And Moore, looking round, saw the planter advanc- 
ing towards them across the lawn. He could hardly 
believe that it was the same man he had seen and 
talked with last night, dishevelled, half drunk. Truly 
the creature was a splendid specimen of young man- 
hood—tall, broad, muscular, with the features of a 
Roman emperor, and close curling hair; his eyes 
were almost too brilliant, too heavily lashed, at a 
distance they looked as if they were painted. In- 
voluntarily Moore glanced at the fair, beautiful girl 
who was wife to this man. What a couple! What 
children they should produce! Yet there was no 
sign of a nursery; and the woman shrank and paled 
as her husband approached and laid his hand for a 
moment on her shoulder. Moore observed that the 
native children showed no fear, that the dogs had 
run to meet him, that the chinkara continued its 
antics, even butting at him playfully. Mrs. Sylvestre 
seemed to be the only one who had no welcome to 
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give, yet apparently he had forgotten his behaviour 
of the night before. 

Then Moore was hurried into the house to see 
the sporting trophies that plainly were the man’s de- 
light and pride; and indeed, they proved worth in- 
spection. Never had Moore beheld such results of 
“good hunting” as were collected and arranged in a 
large room that might have been built to receive them 
at the back of the bungalow. Little had been spent on 
mounting or on setting up; no staring glass eyes, or un- 
naturally scarlet mouths were to be seen; but, as Syl- 
vestre vulgarly expressed it, the measurements of the 
horns and the size and beauty of the skins were enough 
to make any sportsman dribble with envy! He acted 
showman with frank enjoyment, pointing out his prin- 
cipal treasures, relating their histories. That tiger, 
the one with the huge head and the strongly marked 
skin, had killed about fifty villagers before he was 
finally tracked and shot; apparently he had slain 
human beings through pure love of mischief, for 
he had seldom been known to devour the bodies of 
his victims—preferring his natural prey for food, 
and the killing of people for fun. No, Sylvestre did 
not care about shooting from elephants, though he 
kept one, a staunch old female; usually he followed 
up a tiger on foot. Wasn’t that a fine bull-buffalo’s 
head on the wall?—see the width between his 
horns—he had charged like a steam engine, and fallen 
dead with a bullet in his brain only a few yards 
from Sylvestre’s feet. And there, on the opposite 
wall, was the head of the rogue elephant that for 
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a year had been the terror of travellers; he had 
held up a pass through the lower hills, and had 
even attacked and practically destroyed a village. 

So the inspection and talk went on. Moore was 
absorbed. There seemed to be hardly a wild beast 
indigenous to India that Sylvestre had not hunted 
and shot; and although he kept only the finest 
specimens, according to their size and perfection 
and ferocity, the collection was enormous—almost 
unique. It raised all the sporting instincts in Moore’s 
composition to boiling point. He was shown boxes 
full of boars’ tushes, tigers’ teeth, claws, and “luck 
bones”—the curious little crescent-shaped bone found 
embedded in the shoulder muscles. Sylvestre said 
the natives regarded them as lucky. 

“Like to have one?” He selected a good one 
and handed it to Moore. “You could have it mounted 
as a brooch for your missus, if you have one. Sheila’s 
got a beauty I had set in gold for her, but she never 
wears it,” he paused, and added bitterly, “just be- 
cause I gave it to her!” 

The words seemed to have escaped his lips involun- 
tarily, and, as though to draw attention from the 
slip, he began to talk hurriedly of news he had re- 
ceived that morning of the arrival of a notorious 
cattle slaying tiger in the district. 

“It’s only a matter of time for me to bag him,” 
he said confidently. “Would you care to stop and 
help me get him? I shall be sending my tracker 
out for news of his whereabouts, and he ought to be 
marked down in a day or two; but he may kill 
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within reasonable distance, and then be off miles 
directly afterwards, though he is sure to return 
sooner or later.” 

Moore caught eagerly at the chance; and he was 
conscious that mingled with his keen anticipation 
of the sport was a satisfaction that he would now 
have a valid excuse for remaining, in case he could 
be of service to Mrs. Sylvestre. 

“We'll send into Rajghat for your things,” went 
on the planter, well pleased. “Rajghat’s only ten 
miles from here by road; you must have wandered 
in a circle last night in the jungle when you missed 
your way, it’s a thing that can so easily happen. I 
suppose time does not matter as you’re only in India 
for amusement—lucky beggar that you are.” 


Breakfast was not altogether a comfortable meal. 
Sylvestre was restless and irritable; Moore concluded 
that he was feeling the effects of his last night’s over- 
indulgence. He snubbed his wife when she spoke, 
and when she was silent he asked her why she was 
sulking. The dogs and the servants were abused, 
and when the chinkara came into the room, searching 
for its mistress, he threw a plate at its head, though 
it was obvious that he missed it on purpose. 

“Bad shot!” he exclaimed, and then to Moore’s 
relief he rose from the table and left the bungalow, 
grumpling, to attend to his work. 

Moore stood by his hostess in the veranda as they 
watched the tall figure out of sight; then he turned 
and met her eyes. The look in them pierced his 
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heart. He felt helpless, desperate, and all at once 
it struck him how ignorant he was of women and of 
their outlook on life. 

As an only child of good birth, left orphaned and 
rich at an early age, his thirty-five years of existence 
had merely passed pleasantly, comfortably, undis- 
turbed by serious trouble, unruffled by love affairs, 
save of a fleeting nature. For the first time he looked 
back over the years of his manhood, and marvelled 
at their ease, how he had taken it all for granted— 
the usual round of manly amusement and desultory 
duties, season after season. Even among his many 
friends he had never come up against tragedy, never, 
as far as he knew, encountered real misery; and now, 
as he looked into this woman’s unhappy eyes, he ex- 
perienced a sort of mental shock, as though he had 
been jerked roughly into a different plane where all 
was sinister, bewildering. 

Who was she? How had she come to marry 
this handsome drunkard who seemed to hate and 
adore her at the same moment, and would probably 
end by murdering her, indirectly if not in fact? It 
was horrible—something must be done to save her. 
But in Heaven’s name what? Perhaps, now that they 
were safely alone, he might induce her to confide 
in him. 

“Shall we sit down?” he suggested; and he 
moved a couple of chairs into position. She sank 
into one with a little sigh, and he seated himself 
beside her. 

The morning was comparatively cool for this time 
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of year, roses still bloomed in the garden, the grass 
on the lawn was still green. Sweet, heavy scents 
floated in the air, and the birds were busy—bathing 
in the dust, flying in cheerful parties from tree to 
tree. The peace of it all! What a mockery! 

“Well?” he said in gentle encouragement. 

Her hand lay on the arm of her chair, a slim 
white hand with tapering fingers and pretty pink 
nails; and suddenly he felt tempted to touch it, to 
take it in his own. The temptation annoyed him, it 
increased his mental disturbance, he resented its in- 
trusion, when, but a moment before, his only desire 
had been to help his companion as a man would wish 
to help any woman, whether old or young, who was 
in danger, in difficulty. 

He was thankful when she spoke. “There is no- 
thing you can do,” she told him, in a level monoton- 
ous voice. 

“How long has this been going on?” he asked 
her. 

“For nearly two years. I didn’t realise when I 
married him.” She bit her lips. “Oh!” she added, 
with suppressed emotion, “no woman ought to marry 
just for the sake of a home, without caring in return.” 

“Haven’t you any people?” he asked helplessly. 

“Oh! my people!” She gave a hard little laugh. 
“They consist of an uncle and aunt who were glad 
to get rid of me. I felt it was a sort of triumph for 
me when they found I was going to marry a man 
who was well enough off—who would take me to 
India and make me independent of them. If I am 
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a coward, I still have some pride—I allow them to 
think I am as happy as the day is long—I write them 
hypocritical letters. I couldn’t tell them the truth— 
that my husband is a drunkard! After all, when he 
isn’t drunk or in a rage he is kind enough, he means 
to be kind. But then I can’t forget, or bring myself 
to respond, and that incenses him and sets him off 
again. It’s all a sort of vicious circle.” 

For a space neither of them spoke. Moore began 
to comprehend the situation. Two people utterly 
unsuited—the man lawless, undisciplined by nature, 
rendered reckless by the knowledge that his wife did 
' not love him, even despised him; and the misguided 
girl who had rushed into marriage for more or less 
selfish ends, unable to assume an attitude towards 
her husband that might have brought about con- 
tentment if not actual happiness between them. 
Truly, as she said herself, it was a sort of vicious 
circle! Moore could see no way out of the tangle. 
What evil fate had plunged him into the midst of 
such a complication? 

“Haven’t you any friends you could go to out 
here?” he inquired; but even as he put the question 
he knew instinctively what the answer would be. 

She shook her head. “He brought me straight 
here—to the plantation, after we landed. Nobody be- 
longing to me had ever been in India. And we have 
no neighbours at all, except another planter a few 
miles away—and he has a native wife and family.” 

She made a plausible effort to control her voice. 
“Don’t worry about me,” she said lightly; “now that 
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he has a tiger to think of he will be fairly all right, 

and things may go on comparatively smoothly for 

some weeks, until something upsets him again. Last 

night he was in a rage with a coolie—and if you 

hadn't turned up there would have been scene after 

scene for days." 
“Then he can pull himself together when he likes?” 
“T suppose so,” she replied. 
Moore cursed Sylvestre in his heart; yet, re- 

> luctantly, he felt a measure of sympathy for the man, 

a sympathy he could not have explained had he 

been called upon to do so—and as he pondered the 

problem Sylvestre came back, striding across the 

lawn. Moore caught himself envying the creature his 

physical perfection. 
There was no news of the tiger, bad news from 

the point of view of the sportsman. The cattle-killer 

had decamped after inflicting damage on a herd, as 

was the usual custom of such marauders—killing here 

one hour, killing again miles away after an incredibly 

short interval. 
“Can’t be helped,” said Sylvestre philosophically. 

> “We must wait till he comes back.” i 

*Will he come back?" Moore inquired. i 
“Certainly. It may be in a day or two, or it 

mayn’t be for a week. Anyway, if you’re not in a 

hurry I hope you’ll stay on till he gives us a chance.” 
And Moore agreed, readily, to do so. 


That night after dinner the trio sat outside on 
the masonry platform which was transformed for the 
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occasion into a sort of open-air lounge; there was a 
carpet, a punkah, easy chairs, and a table. Moore 
sat between husband and wife, the one noisy and 
reckless, the other silent, apathetic; the moon was 
rising, and Moore could trace the outline of Mrs. 
Sylvestre’s fair head and the curve of her slender 
neck; one hand lay like a white patch on her knee. 
There was a sensuous influence in the hot night air, 
disquieting perfumes, a heavy silence. The impulse 
that had assailed him this morning in the veranda 
now returned with redoubled force. Just then Syl- 
vestre stood up, calling for drinks; Moore felt rather 
than saw how Mrs. Sylvestre shrank; he knew she 
was dreading the hours to come. Swiftly, softly, for 
a moment, he laid his hand upon hers; it trembled 
beneath his touch—but she did not withdraw it, 
neither did she make any response. Presently he 
knew that she was crying, quietly, hopelessly. 

All that night, half waking, half sleeping, he 
dreamed of her—dreamed of her tragic blue eyes, 
the pale gold of her hair, of her danger, her desola- 
tion. In the morning he rose, unrefreshed, irresolute, 
unable to conceal from himself that now he wanted to 
stay on at the plantation not so much for the chance 
of the tiger-shoot, not even for the sole purpose of 
protecting Mrs. Sylvestre should occasion arise, but 
simply because he longed to remain where she was, 
to see her, to be with her, to—(yes, it was the truth) 
—to make love to her! Aghast at the situation, he 
almost decided to make some excuse and go back 
to Rajghat while yet he had the backbone; and, if 
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he did, what would she think? That he was dis- 
gusted with his host, that he repented of having 
proffered her his sympathy and championship, that 
he was afraid of becoming involved in some tiresome 
complication between man and wife? In face of all 
this, Moore dreaded yet longed for their next meet- 
ing; alternately he dawdled and hurried over his 
dressing. Last night his things had arrived from 
Rajghat, and his servant. It would seem so extra- 
ordinary if he sent them all back at once, unless, 
indeed, he could pretend that his man had brought 
word of his friend’s arrival in the station, and that 
he felt compelled to join him there without delay.... 

When he left his room he had come to no de- 
cision; neither had he done so by the evening, for 
Mrs. Sylvestre did not appear all day; he was told 
that she had a touch of fever, and he spent the 
tedious hours with her husband, who made himself 
pleasant enough and seemed glad of his company, 
dragged him all over the plantation, and all over 
the factory, which was a flourishing concern and 
Sylvestre’s own. property. The day was nearly done 
when he saw her again; Sylvestre had been called 
away to his office, and she came into the veranda 
looking white and wan, yet to Moore even a thou- 
sand times more attractive! He arranged her cushions, 
fussed about her with concern, and she smiled at 
him happily as he told her how interminable the 
day had seemed without her. Was she really better? 
Oughtn’t she to see a doctor? Did she often have 
fever like this? 
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She declared that it was nothing, and to his joy 
she gave him the impression that because he was 
there she was able to get up—it had made all the 
difference. With an apologetic little laugh she said 
she hoped the tiger wouldn’t come back just yet!— 
and fervently he echoed the hope. They sat together 
in blissful companionship until Sylvestre appeared, 
flustered and vexed; something had happened, gone 
wrong at an outlying depot, he must ride out at 
once and see to it—would Moore excuse him? He 
wouldn’t be long, not more than an hour or two at 
the most. Moore excused him with hardly dis- 
guised delight; secretly he wished with all his heart 
that neither Sylvestre nor the tiger would ever 
come back! 

How he contrived to master his feelings during 
that interval alone with Sheila Sylvestre he could 
not have told; not for the world would he agitate 
or distress her now, though he fancied she must 
know, must guess, what he longed to say. He 
would wait. 

Moore waited. Two precious days went by, 
increasing his new-born passion; and then came the 
news of the tiger’s return! The beast was back at 
its work of destruction, had killed a bullock in 
broad daylight, within sight of the village, within 
easy reach of the plantation. Now was the time to 
do things. 

It was early morning when Sylvestre went off 
in high spirits to make the needful arrangements; 
and of purpose Moore beguiled Mrs. Sylvestre to 
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the shelter of the patriarchal pipal-tree that stood 
guardian, as it were, over the compound. Above 
their heads rustled the flat, spade-shaped leaves that 
are seldom still, at their feet a family of seven-sister 
birds fluttered and scolded in the dust, and a couple 
of hoopoes with brilliant crests and plumage made 
love, shamelessly, wings outspread, uttering little calls 
of enticement. 

Malcolm Moore looked at the woman by his side, 
at her sweet, sensitive face, the sheen of her hair, 
the slim grace of her figure—he could keep silence 
no longer. 

“Sheila!” he said; and next moment he was 
beseeching, commanding her to let him take her 
away from the terror she lived in by day and by 
night. As she wavered and wept he poured forth 
every argument he could think of—they were made 
for each other, it was Providence that had guided 
him to her through the jungle that night; he had 
no ties, plenty of money—how happy they would 
be! As long as there was breath in his body his 
life would be devoted to her service. It wasn’t right 
that she should go on living with a man she could 
not love, could not even respect, though by law he 
was her husband—‘“the more so,” he urged, “now 
that you know you love me! Can you deny that you 
love me?” he cried. “Can you?” 

She made no attempt to deny it, but she was 
frightened; it would be very wrong; if she left Conrad 
he would kill himself. 

“He will kill you if you stay!” cried Moore, 
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beside himself; her hesitation, her scruples inflamed 
him still further. “And what about me? Never in 
my life have I ever loved any woman as I love you, 
as I shall always love you. Am I to suffer, are we 
both to suffer, and to be miserable for the sake of 
an empty vow to a brute and a devil who makes 
your life a hell upon earth?” 

She sank on to the roots of the tree and hid her 
face in her hands. 

“Oh!” she wailed. “I don’t know what to 
do!” 

Moore paced up and down in front of her with 
quick, impatient footsteps. Never till now had he 
been baulked of anything he wanted. More than 
ever did he realise how little understanding he had 
of women, at any rate of “good” women, who would 
condemn a true lover to lifelong torture rather than 
imperil their own souls! If only Conrad were dead! 
At the moment, if wishes could have killed, Sylvestre 
would have been lying lifeless at his feet. Instead, 
the noisy sound of the planter’s voice in the near 
distance recalled the fact of his existence more hate- 
fully than ever; and at the sound Mrs. Sylvestre 
rose, terrified, speechless, and hastened towards the 
house before Moore could speak again. He watched 
her with an aching, angry heart; but at least, he 
reflected, she had given him no final answer, and he 
did not intend to abandon his purpose; he swore to 
himself that when he left the plantation she should 
go with him, whatever her scruples, whatever her 
fears. 
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He found no opportunity of a word with her in 
private before he had to start with Sylvestre at sunset 
in pursuit of the tiger. She had avoided him dur- 
ing the day—he knew it; no matter, to-morrow 
should see the end of all doubt and hesitation. 


Sylvestre was excited, not altogether sober. He 
turned and waved to his wife, who stood in the 
veranda as they left the compound, and called out 
something about its perhaps being good-bye for 
ever—“And jolly glad she'll be to get rid of me!” 
he added beneath his breath. 

The plan was that they were to sit up in a tree 
overlooking a pool where the tiger was likely to drink 
after a heavy meal and a siesta, for it was the only 
water to be found in that part of the jungle. 

Moloo the tracker preceded them to make pre- 
parations, and the two went cautiously, skirting the 
fields and the village that lay between the plantation 
and the forest, their rifles in their hands. It was a 
jumpy sort of walk! Moore had a suspicion that 
Sylvestre was testing the courage of his guest while 
parading his own. Certainly he could not but feel 
relieved when he found himself seated safely in 
the fork of a tree, the tracker behind him. Sylvestre 
was perched alone on a branch close by. And then 
the watch began—a silent, almost breathless watch 
during which every heart-beat, every crack of a twig 
sounded abnormally loud. About an hour went by, 
while the moon rose to her zenith, gleamed on the 
dark water, sparkled on the tips of grasses and 
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weeds that quivered in the warm night breeze. In 
the distance echoed the yells of a pack of jackals; 
now and then the bell of a sambhur, the mournful 
hoot of an owl. Then a sounder of wild pig came 
down to the pool to drink, wallowing in the mud, 
snuffling, grunting, all unaware of the watchers in 
the branches. They were followed by a stag and 
half a dozen does, nervous graceful creatures that 
raised their heads warily between each sup, ready to 
bound away at the first sound of the enemy’s ap- 
proach. So time passed till Moore found himself 
drowsing and his limbs felt stiff; he had begun to 
dream fitfully of Sheila, when an almost impercep- 
tible movement of the shz#ari behind him brought his 
senses to attention, alert, watchful. A faint, low 
sound caught his ear from the farther side of the 
pool, something between a moan and a snarl. It 
ceased, came again, nearer—nearer; there was a stir 
among the carpet of dry leaves, stopping, and ad- 
vancing—moments passed. Then Moore thought he 
espied a long low object moving slowly towards the 
pool. Yes, he was not mistaken; it halted, and he 
lost sight of it amid the tangle of undergrowth. His 
heart beat fast as he watched the thing steal forth 
again and crouch at the edge of the pool. A shot 
rang out from Sylvestre's rifle. It was answered by 
such a furious roar as seemed to shake the earth, 
and deadened the sound of a splintering crash, the 
thud of a heavy body striking the ground. 

Out on a bright patch of moonlight Moore saw 
the tiger, bleeding from a wound in the shoulder, 
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crouching to spring, ears back, teeth bared, eyes 
aflame; and on the ground, face downwards, stunned 
by the fall from a rotten branch, lay Sylvestre, de- 
fenceless. Moore heard the shzari shout in his ear, 
“Shoot, sahib, shoot.” His rifle was at his shoulder, 
his finger at the trigger, and then the vision of 
Sheila Sylvestre rose before him. He had only to 
wait and she was his—without any scruple, without 
afterthought, or self-blame on her part. Yet he aimed, 
and fired, and—through no fault of his own—missed; 
the sikari, wild with excitement and terror, had 
jerked his arm. The tiger pounced on the prostrate 
form, and at the same moment Moore sprang from 
the tree. Savagely, madly, he beat at the broad 
yellow head with the butt of his rifle. 


Sheila Sylvestre sat in the dark veranda awaiting 
the return of her husband and of the man she loved. 
She had sat there when the sun went down, and the 
sudden Indian darkness descended; had watched the 
slow creeping of the moonlight over lawn and garden. 
She sat so still that the peon on duty thought she 
was asleep, and sneaked away to smoke and gossip 
in the servants’ quarters. She felt hardly conscious 
of her bodily existence, given over as she was to the 
battle that raged in her heart. She saw herself in 
the past, an inexperienced girl, snatching at a chance 
of freedom from a dull, uncongenial life devoid of 
pleasure, of sympathy. Conrad Sylvestre had hardly 
counted, save as a means of escape; had he been 
old, even repulsive, she would have married him all 
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the same! Therefore who could blame her for ac- 
cepting a man who was not only good-looking and 
young, but according to local standards a minor 
Croesus as well? He had been home on a holiday 
from India, shooting partridges in the neighbourhood; 
the whole thing was so sudden, so unexpected, like 
a delirious dream. And then had come the real 
awakening, or rather the merging of the dream into 
a hideous nightmare, even before their departure 
from England as husband and wife. A cold shiver 
went through her at the remembrance of the first 
time she had seen him mad-drunk. And oh! the 
horror of these two years alone with him here! 

She recalled how, on the night of Moore’s arrival 
at the bungalow, she had been praying so hard to 
be delivered from the terror and misery that was 
warping her soul, sapping her health, till she felt she 
could endure it no longer. Her prayer had been 
answered. She had only to yield, only to say one 
little word, and her whole life would be altered. 
How different was the present chance of deliverance 
from the last! She had never imagined that love 
could be like this. Yet there was something that 
held her back, something that, strangely enough, was 
born of the very love she had given to Moore. 

It was true that, at first, she had shrunk involun- 
tarily from the notion of breaking her marriage vows, 
“for better, for worse,” but now she saw, in the light 
of her love for Moore, that she had made no effort 
to keep them. She realised how sharply the man she 
had married must have suffered from the knowledge 
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that he had never possessed her heart, from her cold 
condemnation of his failing, his vice, whatever it 
might be called. She had withheld her own sympathy, 
her forgiveness, not attempted to help him, though 
in the depths of her innermost being she had known 
that she was not playing fair— seeing that he loved 
her, that at core he was not all bad, not entirely 
*brute and devil"! Perhaps, had she done her part, 
she might have reclaimed him by now! Then came 
reaction; bitterly she rebelled against fate! Why 
should happiness seem incompatible with conscience, 
with religion? It was monstrous; she would not 
submit—she would take what the gods had got to 
offer—let conscience, religion, go hang! Still the 
pendulum swung; what hardship that this recognition 
of her failure to play fair should have come to her 
actually through love itself! Was it punishment, or 
retribution? 

And as she writhed in an agony of self-condemna- 
tion she caught the sound of running footsteps—a 
cry of distress, and Moloo, the sikari, stumbled into 
the veranda. He beat his head and his hands on 
the floor, gasping forth the tidings, incoherently, of 
some terrible happening in the jungle—the tiger, the 
sahibs—he had run to the village for help—even 
now they were coming with a cart—God was his 
witness that he had done his best. 

With the calmness of horror she roused the com- 
pound, made ready for what might be wanted; then 
waited, half-stunned with suspense, till a slow pro- 
cession entered the gate—a bullock cart, and a crowd 
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of villagers, shouting, chattering—a figure “walked 
ahead, came swaying towards her in the moonlight; 
not till he was close did she recognise Moore, her 
lover, exhausted, covered with blood, clothes torn to 
rags—but alive, thank Heaven, alive! She could not 
speak, could not even think, she only stretched out 
her hands to help him, and as he caught at them he 
laughed, a harsh, dreadful laugh, and, like Moloo the 
shikart, stammered out that he had “done his best”! 
Then he fell forward, unconscious, at her feet. 

Weeks later they stood together on the wide 
veranda. Moore’s pony waited for him at the foot 
of the steps. He was leaving the plantation, and 
. leaving alone—leaving Sheila Sylvestre to nurse and 
watch over a husband who was crippled, disfigured 
for life. The big, strong man, that mighty hunter, 
slayer of beasts, must be helpless, dependent, all his 
remaining days. His spine had been injured by the 
fall from the tree; the tiger had done the rest, and, 
but for Moore, would have killed him as he lay— 
Moore, who perforce had risked his own life for the 
man who stood between him and the woman he 
loved. The irony of it all! Now there was nothing 
for them both but farewell. It was a silent farewell, 
too painful, too poignant for words; all had been 
said that mattered. 


People wondered why Malcolm Moore did not 
marry. Why, as the years went by, no girl ever 
seemed to attract him. What a pity, said his friends, 
when he was so nice, so well off. No doubt there 
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was some hidden story—they noticed that he was 
changed after that brief visit to India; he had never 
been quite the same since; a married woman, per- 
haps! Yet he was not that sort—as so many gay 
young matrons could have testified! 

But the good mothers of marketable daughters 
did not altogether despair, until one day a bomb- 
shell fell in their midst—the news that, after all, 
Moore was going to be married!—and married, so 
report said, to a widow, a nobody, of whom none of 
them had ever heard, a grey-haired widow no longer 
young, who, report also said, had been nursing an 
invalid husband devotedly for years, somewhere in 
India. . . . What a thousand pities! 
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“Goop-BYE, darling, good-bye. Take care of 
your dear self. Try not to feel lonely. God bless 
you!” 

The Reverend Henry Inglis kissed his wife in 
fond, lingering farewell. As always, it tried him 
sorely to part from her, and the fact that he must 
leave her in the isolated Mission bungalow so far 
from white neighbours, during his periodical peregri- 
nations, added to the trial. But as Cause and Calling 
came first with them both these temporary separations 
could only be faced in a spirit of cheerful self-sacrifice. 
It was not possible to take her with him, for the 
work meant rough travel, unencumbered save by 
actual necessities, through tracts of scrub jungle and 
heavy forest, across gullies and river beds, up and 
down the slopes of the low range of hills in the 
distance, camping at night beneath the trees; and all 
that he might bear his holy message, together with 
a few medicinal comforts, to semi-civilised people, 
jungle tribes, aborigines—poor, primitive souls and 
bodies as yet hardly higher than the animals, owing 
to the cruel barriers of caste and custom. 

Now he set off with one faithful convert, a depend- 
able jack-of-all trades, in a little two-wheeled vehicle 
drawn by a stout pony; and Isabel Inglis, watching 
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the departure, waving to the last moment, hoped 
anxiously that nothing conducive to her man’s comfort 
had been overlooked. She herself had stocked the 
well of the rude conveyance with useful stores, and 
had made sure that the kit-bag contained sufficient 
clothing, that the tiffin basket and the roll of bedding 
were all in order, as well as the travelling medicine- 
chest. She only trusted that Henry would not forget, 
in his zeal and enthusiasm, to take the quinine pills 
as a safeguard against the deadly malaria that lurked 
in the unhealthy areas he must traverse. Each time 
he went off on one of these expeditions she feared for 
his safety, thought of fever, wild beasts, hostile races; 
he worked so whole-heartedly, was so indifferent to 
personal convenience in his eager desire to lighten 
the darkness of these miserable beings, to give them 
spiritual and physical aid. 

Dear Henry! How she would miss him! Yet, as 
she re-entered the silent bungalow she was conscious 
of a vague relief, a sense of freedom that filled her 
with shame. On previous occasions she had been 
uncomfortably aware of a like sensation, but never 
quite so positively as on this bright, crisp Indian 
morning; and to combat it she started her round of 
domestic duties with more than her usual vigour. It 
was almost a comfort to find that Sukia, the little 
orphan girl she was attempting to train as a sort of 
household help, and who, so far, was more of a hind- 
rance, had taken advantage of the situation to investi- 
gate the memsahib’s work-basket. The child was 
inquisitive and mischievous as any monkey; there 
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she sat, on the floor, surrounded by Henry’s socks 
and vests, strips of calico, and odds and ends, 
picking the needles from a case, chattering to herself; 
and with such legitimate excuse Isabel found tem- 
porary outlet for her feelings in scolding the culprit. 
Sukia bellowed and rolled herself into a tearful heap, 
while her mistress collected the debris and shut down 
the lid of the basket with a determined hand. It was 
a fine basket, handiwork from the little native 
Christian settlement that had been started by Isabel’s 
father and developed by Henry till now it had be- 
come quite a good-sized village. It lay within easy 
distance of the Mission house, and the Inglises were 
proud of their pupils. 

“Taru Mission” baskets were renowned through- 
out India, orders were never lacking; some had 
actually been received from England for missionary 
sales and bazaars. The industry earned useful sums 
of money for the converts after expenses had been 
strictly recovered. 

Then, with Sukia trotting, whimpering and im- 
portunate, at her heels, Mrs. Inglis looked into the 
dispensary, with its shelves full of jars and bottles. 
Henry was as much doctor as missionary; he believed 
in ministering to sick bodies as well as to starved 
souls; moreover, it was a means to an end, for the 
peasants and jungle folk flocked from far and near, 
seeking remedies for themselves or by proxy for their 
relatives; and they would listen, while waiting for 
doses of castor-oil, chlorodyne and so forth, to the 
padre sahib’s simple exhortations delivered in the 
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childlike intelligence and superstitious fears. For the 
most part, he knew, they regarded his preaching and 
prayers as some form of magic that added to the 
potency of his medicines; it was hard to uproot their 
common belief that death and disease and disaster 
were due to no natural causes, but to the malignant 
intervention of demons and devils. So that when a 
patient recovered, the padre sahib’s spells had the 
credit; when he died, the white man’s god was to 
blame. But if perhaps one in a hundred showed a 
glimmer of understanding, and a desire to know more, 
it was worth all the toil and discouragement of years 
to Henry Inglis. 

His wife was wellnigh as competent as himself 
in dealing with physical afflictions; but to-day, as it 
happened, no applicants squatted in the dispensary 
veranda, for which she felt thankful. Despite her 
training and her courage she had never been able 
quite to overcome an innate shrinking from the sight 
of pain and disease, not to speak of the personal 
attention she was forced to extend to the sufferers 
when Henry was absent—the dressing of ulcers, 
washing of wounds, and the rest of it. Mercifully for 
her, the leper colony that existed in a secluded 
valley, known among the natives as “The Valley of 
the Unclean,” was too far distant for the wretched 
victims to find their way to the Taru Mission bun- 
galow, and always she felt guiltily glad that it lay 
altogether beyond Henry’s range of travel; otherwise, 
she knew, he would have no hesitation in bearing 
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what hope and consolation he could to the stricken 
community. He himself often bewailed the distance, 
and he maintained that the popular idea of contagion 
was greatly exaggerated, that it was doubtful if white 
leprosy was contagious at all; black leprosy—yes, in 
the event of contact. 

Now, having dusted the dispensary, Mrs. Inglis 
proceeded to visit the kitchen, inspected the garden, 
fed the goats and the fowls, all the time hampered by 
Sukia, who pulled at her skirts and got in her way, 
alternately fibbing about her raid on the work-basket 
and obtruding her advice—as in the case of a kid that 
had a sore on its side. “Say a prayer, memsahib,” 
she urged as Mrs. Inglis applied a healing ointment, 
“else will the medicine do no good.” And when it 
was discovered that a mongoose had killed a brood 
of young chickens, she advocated the pronouncement 
of a curse on the marauder and all his relations and 
descendants, in order to inhibit a recurrence of such 
abominable conduct. 

Sukia was irrepressible; she continued to chatter 
inconsequently while Mrs. Inglis seated herself at the 
big writing-table to deal with correspondence con- 
nected with baskets and Mission accounts, until, 
bribed into silence with a handful of native lollipops 
(what would Henry have said to such weakness on 
the part of his wife!), she fell asleep in a corner of 
the room. 

There!—at last the letters were finished, the 
writing-table drawers had been turned out and tidied. 
The usual noonday peace had descended upon house 
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and compound; everyone was either sleeping or 
eating, except the sweet-looking young Englishwoman 
who sat at her writing-table idle for the time being, 
outwardly composed, yet inwardly disturbed by 
recollections of the past. In sorting her papers she 
had come across a photograph, a group of Henry and 
herself with her beloved father—so wonderful, so 
brave, in the blindness that had come upon him in 
his declining years. It had been taken by a wandering 
half-caste photographer on the day of her betrothal 
to Henry; how vividly she remembered that day, 
and how long ago it now seemed, though, after all, it 
was but barely three years. How pleased the dear 
old man had been, how he had rejoiced over the engage- 
ment! He had said that now he could die happily, 
readily, knowing that she would be safe in the keeping 
of his ardent disciple and helper in the great work to 
which both men had dedicated their lives; and soon 
after the marriage he ad died, peacefully, willingly, 
worn out by his years of toil, comforted by the con- 
viction that his only child had found a protector 
who was worthy of her in every way. 

How thankful she felt that he had known nothing 
of the storm through which she had passed; that she 
had concealed from him all knowledge of her passionate 
adoration for the man who had flashed, meteorlike, 
across her tranquil life, handsome and bold and 
strong, yet, alas, how faithless! 

She sat dreaming, the photograph in her hand, 
allowing the past to possess her mind till memory 
seemed to materialise, and Rex Lanark might almost 
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have been standing beside her in the flesh, plausible, 
irresistible. With a smothered cry of pain she rose 
and ran blindly into her bedroom, impelled by a longing 
that from the day of her promise to be Henry’s wife 
she had stoutly resisted. The temptation to pore once 
again over the contents of the little, locked box hidden 
at the back of her wardrobe became overwhelming; 
she knew she ought not to have kept the mementoes; 
now once for all she made up her mind to destroy 
them, and perhaps their destruction would bring her 
the peace she craved, allow her to yield her whole heart 
without reproach to Henry, whom she so honestly 
loved for his goodness, and his pure devotion to herself. 
. .. Suppose she were to die, suddenly, without having 
emptied the box, what a legacy of sorrow and suspicion 
would she have bequeathed to the kind, honourable 
man who was her husband! 

She groped with trembling hands for the box; 
it was a little rosewood desk that had belonged to her 
dead mother whom she could not remember. Some- 
how she felt that her mother might have understood, 
might not altogether have blamed her for keeping 
these relics of a love that had ended only in pain and 
disillusionment. She placed the desk on the dressing- 
table, then sought amid a medley of odd keys in a 
drawer, found the one she wanted, and opened the 
desk. She took out a signet ring, a letter, a dried 
rose from a diary, her diary. Slowly she dipped into 
the pages, reading at random. 

“Nothing particular. Helped father with his 
vernacular dictionary in the morning, and took the 
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Bible class for Mr. Inglis who has gone on a preach- 
ing tour. Dust storm in the evening. . . .” 

“Father not at all well. It worries him to have 
to finish his dictionary by dictation, and I am such a 
poor substitute for Mr. Inglis, though I do my best. 
A busy day with sick people. The school children 
very troublesome. Gave lessons in basket-making. 
Felt tired. Shall be glad when Mr. Inglis comes back, 
the work is too much for father with only me to help 
ies < ue 

“Such an excitement! To-day a gentleman arrived 
in a village cart asking our hospitality for a day or 
two. He was very apologetic, told us that he had cut 
his foot two or three weeks ago, when bathing in a 
stream; that he had thought nothing of it at the time, 
but suddenly it had inflamed and prevented his walk- 
ing. He has only an old servant with him, a sort of 
tracker. Of course, we did everything possible and 
put him in the best room. He is very tall and hand- 
some, but rather a mystery; so self-willed over his 
foot, and hates giving trouble. I wish Mr. Inglis were 
here to look after him. . . .” 

“Mr. Lanark was able to hobble into the veranda 
this morning, and we had a long talk. It seems he 
is very adventurous and has been to places where no 
white man has ever penetrated before, shooting and 
exploring, and studying wild tribes and languages, 
even sometimes disguised as a native—a sort of Sir 
Richard Burton! For the last six months he has been 
camping all over the Satpura range. . . .” 

“Mr. Lanark has been here a week to-day. He 
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is very interested in father’s work on the dictionary, 
and has been of real help over one or two tiresome 
points. He is a charming companion, but somehow 
he unsettles me. I feel that I can’t attend to my 
duties while he is here, and yet I don’t want him to 
ZO. ^ 

“There is so much I can’t write about. All the 
little usual things seem hardly worth putting down. 
Everything seems different. Rex—Rex Lanark—it 
is a nice name.” 

“Mr. Lanark’s foot is still bad. The wound does 
not heal properly. I fear it is my fault, because I 
let him go with me for a long walk too soon. I had 
to visit a village, and he would come too. He is so 
masterful and determined. He is always asking 
questions about Mr. Inglis, and this morning he said 
such a funny thing: ‘Z am jealous of the fellow!’ ...” 

*[ hardly dare write it. Last night, after father 
had gone to bed, he persuaded me to sit with him 
in the veranda. It was a lovely night, so warm and 
soft, and the scent ofthe mango blossom was heavenly. 
He told me he loved me! . . .” 

*[ don't know what to do. I feel desperate, so 
happy and yet so miserable. How could I leave 
father, old and blind and helpless as he is! And 
how could I live without Rex! I believe I worship 
the ground he walks on. Is it very wrong?" 

*At last he has agreed to keep our secret for 
the present. He will go away for six months—what 
an eternity! But it’s the only thing to do. I shall 
have time to think, to see my way clearly. While 
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he is here I can’t think of anything except that I 
love him, and love him. . . . It is all so hard. Per- 
haps in time Mr. Inglis could take entire charge of 
the Mission, he is so capable and energetic, and then 
Rex and I might take father away with us. But would 
he come? And would Rex ever settle down? He says 
he is a vagabond by nature. Were I free I could ask 
nothing better than to be a vagabond with him. . . .” 

“Mr. Inglis came back to-day, and Rex is going 
to-morrow. I wish Mr. Inglis hadn’t come now. 
Rather foolishly, perhaps, I asked him his opinion of 
Mr. Lanark, and he said, though anyone could see 
he was well born, he feared he had all the faults of 
his class, that he should say Mr. Lanark was self- 
indulgent, unreliable, and reckless. It was all I could 
do to keep my temper. I can’t help suspecting that 
Mr. Inglis is jealous!” 

“He has gone. I feel half-dead. But we can 
write to each other, and in six months to the day I 
know he will return. I suppose I shall get through 
it somehow. His foot isn’t quite well. I made him 
promise to see -a doctor; nothing would induce him 
to show it to Mr. Inglis! Oh, how unhappy, how 
wretched I am! I feel I hate the Mission and converts 
and baskets and Mr. Inglis, everyone and everything, 
except poor darling old father, and Rex, my Rex. . . ." 

*[ have had a letter. Oh! such a letter. I shall 
keep it always, my first letter from Rex. . . ." 

ENG letter: „7 

“No letter. What can have happened? . . .” 

“T have written and written, but no answer. If 
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he had met with an accident, surely he would have 
let me know; if he has died, somehow we should have 
heard. . . . Can Mr. Inglis have been right? Perhaps 
he was only amusing himself, and has gone off on 
some wild adventure far more exciting than stealing 
the heart of a dull girl in a Mission bungalow. Per- 
haps he has met someone else. Oh, how can I doubt 
him like this? I will believe in him and love him 
and pray for him; but if he does not come back, if 
I hear nothing, what shall I do? . . .” 


Now she tore the pages into fragments with 
relentless fingers, though her eyes were dimmed with 
tears, tore the letter up as well; she dared not read 
it The rose, a dead, unsightly object, needed no 
destruction; it fell to pieces of itself. The ring? The 
ring was heavy—solid gold, a weight in the palm of 
her hand. She thrust it, with sudden intention, in 
among the little heap of rubbish, wrapped the whole 
in her handkerchief, and set forth, hatless, into the 
compound, walking rapidly towards the well... 

A servant pursued her, proffering a white-covered 
umbrella, but she waved him away; he hesitated, 
gazed after her in doubt, went back reluctantly to 
the bungalow. She stood, regardless of the hot after- 
noon sunshine that beat upon her head, at the edge 
of the well; birds flashed and twittered among the 
blossom-laden shrubs, little grey squirrels darted to 
and fro in the dust, lizards were basking on the stones. 
How long she stood there, the bundle still tightly 
held in her hand, she could not have told. Presently 
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a brown monkey slithered from an adjacent tree, 
chattering, grinning, in cautious approach; and the 
sight of the wizened, wicked face, so grotesquely human, 
roused her to action. She raised her hand and flung 
the handkerchief with its contents into the well. The 
monkey fled, scolding, but amid all the restless sounds 
of life around her she heard only a faint splash. 

Her purpose accomplished, she turned slowly and 
went back to the two-storeyed bungalow as though 
walking in her sleep. Her head ached, her limbs 
felt heavy, and she threw herself, exhausted, on her 
bed. 

Later, the shrill voice of Sukia woke her from a 
dream-tortured sleep. The child stood by the bed, 
her black eyes wide with importance and excitement. 

“Memsahib! Memsahib!” she piped. “There is 
one without who has need of thee.” 

Dazed, rubbing her eyes, Isabel dragged herself 
up. “What is it?” she asked, stupidly. “Has the 
sahib returned?” 

“No, not the sahib. It is but a sick coolie, very 
sick; he cannot stand, and he comes crawling in the 
manner of a snake!” 

Next moment, still drowsed and confused, Isabel 
stood in the veranda, Sukia scuttling and chattering 
beside her. “There, memsahib, see? He approaches.” 

She beheld a dilapidated scarecrow of a human 
form, crawling, scraping along the ground towards 
the veranda steps; his clothes were in rags, he was 
emaciated, disfigured, obviously, poor creature, at the 
last gasp. His head, bound about with a red hand- 
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kerchief, dropped into the dust as she hastened to 
his aid. Then she almost shrieked aloud as she per- 
ceived the terrible truth—a leper—black leprosy! 
The man was literally falling to pieces. Sick with 
horror, she compelled herself to go nearer. Delirious 
mutterings came from the blackened lips; and her 
heart froze within her as, for one moment, she fancied 
she caught the sound of her own name. Of course 
it was fancy ;—was she still dreaming? Was the whole 
thing but a hideous nightmare? 

A shudder ran through the wreck in the dust; 
then it lay still, for ever still. With a strong effort, 
driven by a sudden suspicion, she bent lower, closer. 

“Rex!” she called wildly, “Rex!” 

The word echoed from the walls of the bungalow, 
and for a few seconds it seemed to Isabel that her 
capacity for emotion was paralysed. She felt as life- 
less as the poor, dead body at her feet. Then some- 
thing seemed to snap in her brain. She stood erect, 
a preternatural light in her eyes. Now she under- 
stood why Rex Lanark had kept silence, a noble 
silence, worthy of his wild, big nature. Her hero, her 
lover! At the last he had come to her, instinctively, 
unconsciously—oh, the miles and miles he must have 
wandered and crept, the agony he must have en- 
dured! ... She might have guessed, she ought to 
have known, that some awful, insuperable barrier had 
held him from keeping his promise, from claiming 
her as his wife. Why had he sent her no message? 
Yet even as the question tortured her mind, the an- 
swer came swift and clear—because he had known 
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that nothing, nothing would have kept her from 
him. 

Proudly, calmly, as if turned to stone, she set 
about her duty to the dead man, to her husband, to 
herself, to the people in her charge. In an hour or 
two a little funeral pyre was ready at the farther 
end of the compound, and with every right precau- 
tion the maimed, diseased corpse was laid on its last 
bed, covered with flowers. And as the flames shot 
high, against a background of mighty trees, in the 
still, serene closing of the Indian day, the woman 
who knelt praying and weeping in her room fell for- 
ward, a huddled, unconscious heap. 

When Henry Inglis returned, recalled from the 
first march of his pilgrimage by the news of his 
wife’s sudden illness, he found her lying white and 
wan on a long chair in the veranda, recovering from 
what she declared was no more than a slight touch 
of the sun. Sukia was fanning her mistress sedu- 
lously with a broad palm leaf. 

“The memsahib did not die,” bragged Sukia, 
“because I, Sukia, her slave, remained with her, con- 
stantly helping to give her water and milk and soup. 
Also did I say prayers and do puja that the spirit 
of the dead coolie might not take her from us!” 

“What on earth is the child saying?” inquired 
Henry, bewildered. Isabel put out her hand to her 
husband; she felt almost too weak to talk. 

“It was a leper, doubtless from the Valley of the 
Unclean, afar off,” prattled Sukia. “On the day of 
thine honour's departure did he crawl here and die, 
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and the memsahib caused him to be burned, away 
by the tamarind.” She waved her little brown hand. 
“It was a great burning, the flames so high!"—she 
pointed upward. *And then the memsahib was ill." 

The missionary looked at his wife in concern. 
*My darling, is this true?" 

She nodded faintly. 

“And you were all alone! What a horrible ex- 
perience! I can’t bear to think of it. Isabel, you 
didn’t—you didn’t ouch the poor creature?” 

“No,” she whispered; “no, I think, I feel sure, I 
did everything that was right——” 

He bent and kissed her, smoothing the hair from 
her forehead in tender devotion. “There is no one 
like you!" he murmured. ^My treasure, my own 
dear wife!" 

She laid her head on his shoulder, drew his hand 
to her lips, and peace, blessed peace, solaced her 
soul. 
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“TALKING of servants, dear Mrs, Dale——” began 
Miss North. 

“Which we weren’t,” I interrupted ruthlessly. 
“We were talking of the occult.” 

Miss North looked snubbed, and I felt faintly 
remorseful; but she was one of those deprecating, 
ultra-polite spinsters who provoke snubs. She never 
contradicted, and yet, while apparently agreeing with 
every opinion one expressed, she contrived to convey 
the exasperating impression that she was not con- 
vinced. We had been talking of the spirit world (not 
servants), at least I had, for, suspecting that in her 
heart she was a sceptic, I felt impelled to convert 
her. During the last half-hour she had listened 
meekly to various experiences of my own connected 
with the supernatural, as well as those of my friends 
whose veracity was beyond question, interjecting at 
intervals: “Really?” “How curious.” “Quite so!”— 
gazing at me with watery grey eyes that held no 
clue to her own ideas, till I had arrived at the point 
when I could have shaken her. 

“Some people,” I remarked severely, “cannot 
disassociate their minds from the mundane, and the 
material matters of life. What made you mention 
servants? If you’re worried with them, why not 
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follow my example—give up your house and live at 
a club. Be free!” I waved my hand to indicate the 
spacious, well-appointed room in which we sat, the 
waitresses in neat uniforms attending to the teas. 
Then I recollected with compassion that my guest, 
with whom I had been acquainted on and off for 
some years past, was homeless, lived in cheap board- 
ing-houses, lodgings, or with reluctant relations. Com- 
ing away from a meeting of the Psychical Research 
Society that afternoon, I had run up against her in 
the street, and I had brought her back to my haven 
for a cup of tea. The invitation was hardly prompted 
by any instinct of friendship or hospitality; to be 
candid, I disliked Miss North. But I was not sorry 
to have encountered someone who would be likely 
to listen while I expounded my views on the vital 
subject that just then engrossed my mind, especially 
after hearing sworn accounts of strange manifestations 
reported by Mrs. W., Miss X., Mr. Y., and so forth. 

Miss North coughed and looked into her cup. 
“As it happens,” she said diffidently, “it’s not quite 
the case of my wishing to give up a home——” 

I hastened to make amends for my thoughtless 
remarks. “No, no, of course; for the moment I had 
forgotten your sad circumstances. Forgive me! But, 
after all, you are fortunate in a way not to be 
hampered with domestic worries.” 

“It was our conversation—hauntings, apparitions, 
restless spirits that suggested to me———” She paused. 

“Suggested to you?” I repeated, encourag- 
ing her. 
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“T have hardly had an opportunity of telling you” 
—her eyelids flickered, I fancied, a trifle maliciously 
— “but since our last meeting my circumstances have 
changed for the better. I have been left a little 
house in the country. Quite unexpected, a delightful 
surprise! My sole difficulty is that I cannot get a 
servant to stay with me, because my poor little house 
is supposed to be haunted!” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, forgetting to congratulate 
her on her legacy. “How interesting! Do tell me!” 
Now, instead of itching to assault Miss North, I felt 
more like embracing her. 

“I am afraid there is little to tell.” Her voice 
was apologetic. “I can’t say I have seen or heard 
anything unexplainable myself, but two maids have 
left me because of odd noises. I have to put up 
with a woman for the mornings; nothing will induce 
any of the village people to stay late or to sleep in 
the house. Once that kind of idea gets about—I 
suppose it's suggestion more than anything else." 

“Why should it be?" I argued hotly. “I can’t 
understand such crass incredulity. Over and over 
again it has been proved beyond any shadow of 
doubt that disembodied spirits do return for some 
definite reason. What is the story? Who is it that 
is supposed to haunt your house?” 

Miss North shrugged her thin shoulders and 
evaded my questions. “I haven’t inquired,” she con- 
fessed; by which I gathered she had been told with- 
out making inquiry, but for some reason of her own 
she did not intend to reveal the information. 
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This was maddening. I resolved to get into that 
house. If I could hear or see the “presence,” what 
a case to report to the P.R.S.—a chance not to be 
lost! 

*Now, my dear old friend," I said, in my most 
ingratiating manner, *you know my firm faith in such 
matters. Would you feel inclined to be very unselfish 
and invite me to spend a couple of nights with you? 
I should know if your house is really haunted or not, 
and, if it is, how best to procure peace for the poor 
earth-bound spirit, so that your difficulty about a 
servant" (what bathos!) *might be overcome." 

“Oh, would you?” breathed Miss North. “It’s 
just what I was wishing so much to ask you, only I 
hardly liked to venture, it seemed so presumptuous 
—you, who are so busy, so important!” 

“Certainly I would,” I assured her, with fervour. 

“And you would not mind the discomfort? A 
servant only in the mornings, no electric light, no 
bathroom!” 

“Not a scrap. I should enjoy the little change, 
not to speak,” I laughed indulgently, “of my keen 
interest in your haunted abode.” 

“Thank you, thank you very much,” she quavered, 
drawing on her gloves. “Then shall we say the 
sixteenth? I am returning this evening; I came 
up to get some mats for my spare room, and I 
should be quite ready for you by then. A great 
pleasure.” 

I consulted my engagement tablets. “Let me see, 
the sixteenth—Mrs. Gill’s séance, and a lecture on 
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spiritualism by Mr. O’Donovan. Never mind, Tl get 
out of both. Yes, the sixteenth, dear Miss North, will 
suit me admirably.” 

Before we parted it was arranged that I should 
travel down by an afternoon train, and that Miss 
North should order the village fly to meet me at the 
station, four miles distant from her home. When she 
had tiptoed from the room, like some nervous little 
animal, I sat and thought. Now why had she wriggled 
out of telling me that story? Obviously there was 
one, and obviously she was acquainted with it. Her 
reticence had only increased my interest; I felt I could 
hardly exist until I was in a position to investigate 
the mystery for myself. What a piece of luck—no 
doubt I had been “led” to do so by occult forces, 
that marvellous chain of communication in the spirit 
world always at work about us, ever seeking to make 
use of those still in the flesh who are sympathetic, 
who cultivate understanding, grope after enlighten- 
ment. I folded my hands, made my mind a blank, 
waited, so that, if perchance there was some message, 
it might reach me unhindered. And the conviction 
became overwhelming that Z was the instrument 
chosen to set at rest the hapless spirit that disturbed 
the peace of Miss North’s unexpected inheritance. 


* * * * * 


It was a beautiful evening when I arrived at the 
door of White Cottage, a. genuinely ancient, oak- 
beamed dwelling, that stood back from the village in 
a delicious garden, a soothing contrast to a couple 
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of modern villas that had sprung up on either side. 
The wonder was that the little house had hitherto 
escaped destruction, for it must have been centuries 
old. 

Miss North stood in the porch to receive me. She 
looked surprisingly different; no longer a hesitating 
downtrodden victim of fate, but a calm, self-contained 
hostess, sure of her position as mistress of this en- 
chanting refuge from the world. Her dress harmonised 
with her surroundings; until now I had never seen 
her clothed in anything but drab, ill-fitting garments 
that proclaimed genteel poverty without hope or effort. 
And here she was, in a soft lilac gown with exquisite 
lace at her throat and wrists, and a lappet to match 
concealing her scanty grey hair. Her cheeks were 
pink, and her eyes tranquil. I could hardly believe 
it was the same Miss North. 

We sat down to a high tea, waiting on ourselves, 
for which she made no apology; and she smiled serenely 
as I admired the antique furniture, the priceless old 
china, the taste with which everything was arranged. 

“Tt is all just as I found it,” she told me, dis- 
claiming any credit. “My great-aunt was close on a 
hundred when she died; she had lived here all her 
life, and her parents and grandparents before her. 
They never sold a thing. There is a chest full of 
plate; but I will show you that to-morrow. Come, 
now, and see your room. I hope you will like it.” 

I should think I did! A low-ceilinged chamber, 
running the length of the house, with a latticed win- 
dow at each end. The bed, a stout four-poster, hung 
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and spread with delicate old needlework; real willow- 
patterned china on the three-cornered washstand, a 
folding dressing-table with a well, and a little Jacobean 
writing bureau that made my mouth water. Nothing 
modern in the room except the mats on the worm- 
eaten boards of the floor; and Miss North had made 
quite an inoffensive selection. 

I looked about me with pleasure. “Delightful!” 
I murmured. “And is this—do tell me, you know 
I'm not nervous—is this the haunted room?” 

Miss North sidled to the dressing-table, rearranged 
a couple of old glass candlesticks and a picture-topped 
pomatum jar, before she answered: “I really can’t 
tell which part of the house is said to be haunted. 
That is what I hope you may be able to discover. 
As I said before, I have never heard or seen any- 
thing I could not account for.” 

“I understand,” I said civilly, though I felt cross 
with her. 

“To-morrow,” she went on, “I will take you all 
over the house. Meantime it is a pity to waste this 
sweet evening. ‘I will clear away the tea-things while 
you unpack, and then we might take a stroll if you 
are not too fatigued?” 

I should have preferred to explore the house then 
and there, but good manners as well as a certain 
obstinate note in Miss North’s pernickety speech, for- 
bade my saying so. Consequently we “strolled,” 
wandered through the village that was incredibly Ar- 
cadian, almost stage-like, with its low thatched roofs 
clustered about a squat little Norman church; and 
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there was actually a pound, and stocks, and a pond 
wherein, so said Miss North, a reputed witch had 
been ducked not so many years ago. But charmed 
as I was with the old-world atmosphere, I felt im- 
patient for nightfall, yearned to find myself alone in 
my bedroom, free to lie and listen, my mind receptive, 
my whole being bent on extending help should some 
earthbound spirit be clinging to the premises. 

It was still light, when, after a simple supper, we 
went to bed, carrying up our hot-water cans that Miss 
North filled in the kitchen. Possibly I was more ex- 
hausted than I realised, what with the heat and the 
tedium of the journey. Anyway, amid the profound 
peace and quiet I quickly and inadvertently fell 
asleep. 

I awoke to hear a clock somewhere in the house 
strike two; and then I became conscious that some- 
thing—someone unhappy, beseeching, insistent, had 
entered my room. 

I held my breath, concentrating my whole attention 
on the uncertain sound that was like a faint footfall 
scarcely touching the boards. With all my mental 
strength I put forth sympathy, encouragement; and 
in the course of the next few minutes there came three 
distinct taps close to the head of my bed. 

“Try to answer me,” I whispered; “if anyone is 
there, tap again.” 

A long silence—broken at last by a succession of 
hasty taps on the farther side of the room, followed 
by a fluttering movement, so light, so furtive, that it 
might have been caused by a large moth. I lit my candle, 
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rose and searched everywhere, found no moth, nor 
anything that could account for the sound; but as I 
shook curtains, groped and peered, leaving nothing to 
chance, the taps resounded all about me, and a chill 
breath passed over my hands and my face. I knew 
what it was, I had experienced it on other occasions; 
without doubt a disembodied spirit was attempting 
communication. But in spite of my efforts I could get 
no intelligible response to my patient inquiries, and 
in time the tappings ceased altogether. Until dawn 
began to creep in at the windows I waited, but heard 
nothing further; and I feared that unless some clue 
to the manifestations were obtainable I should be 
powerless to give help. 

Again I slept, and was awakened by a stout woman 
who lugged in a hip-bath and a can of hot water. I 
determined to pump her; she might be induced to 
impart the story of the “ghost,” if she knew it. But 
when I remarked brightly that it was a beautiful 
morning she made no reply, she was stone deaf. 

Miss North evinced lively interest when I related 
what I had heard in the night-time; nevertheless she 
suggested rats, decaying woodwork, night breezes? 
I ruled out such solutions, reminded her that I knew 
what I was talking about. 

“Something supernatural is certainly attached to 
this house,” I concluded, with emphasis, “and I can 
only hope that more definite manifestations may take 
place to-night.” 

She echoed the hope, argued no more; and we 
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every room. I found she knew almost as much as 
I did about old furniture. We ended up in the dining- 
room, where she unlocked a cupboard that contained 
a plate chest, and from it produced some rare bits of 
silver, among them, to my envy, five undeniable Crom- 
wellian spoons—all in perfect condition, the marks on 
them as clear as if they had but lately left the silver- 
smith’s hands. 

“Nice, aren’t they?” she said. “But there ought 
to be six; one of the set is missing.” 

“What a pity!” I exclaimed. “I suppose you 
have no idea what became of it?” 

“T believe it was stolen, stolen by a maidservant. 
Oh, not within my recollection! It happened ages ago, 
when people were hanged for theft.” 

“And was the thief hanged?” 

“I don’t think so. I have always understood 
that she was convicted and sentenced to death, but 
died in prison.” 

“Poor thing! Perhaps she wasn’t really guilty, 
perhaps she died of a broken heart. Ah!” I cried, 
with growing excitement, “kat might account—— 
Now, why on earth didn't you tell me this before? 
You declared you knew of no story! Of course, the 
whole thing is perfectly clear—a guiltless human 
being, falsely accused, and the poor creature's 
Spirit will never rest until her innocence has been 
proved." 

“Well, perhaps,” said Miss North dubiously; 
“it never occurred to me.” 

She replaced the silver in the chest. Tiresome old 
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thing! If she had only had the sense yesterday to 
tell me all about the spoon! And now there was so 
little time. I had to be back in London the following 
afternoon for a meeting at which I had to take the 
chair. I could only do my utmost to-night to get 
into useful communication with the being from the 
other side, and if I failed I must induce Miss North 
to invite me again for a longer visit. 

The rest of the day we spent chiefly in the gar- 
den, knitting and conversing on commonplace matters; 
the air was invigorating, the peace welcome, and I 
gained strength for what might be required of me 
that night. 

Never shall I forget that night! As before, we 
went to bed early, and I took up a book with me to 
keep myself awake, though, indeed, I felt anything 
but sleepy. For a space I sat beside one of the 
windows, enjoying the calm of the summer night, the 
scent of the honeysuckle that covered the porch, and 
allowed my mind to dwell with all the sympathy at 
my command on the melancholy story of the missing 
spoon. That unfortunate girl! I imagined her help- 
lessness, her despair; visioned her white and trem- 
bling as she was taken away covered with disgrace, 
unable to prove her innocence; then the prison, the 
prospect of the gallows, death, and a poor soul cry- 
ing out for justice. 

Darkness fell, there was no moon, and I sat on, 
reluctant to light my candle; it might disturb the 
conditions, render communication more difficult. The 
silence became oppressive, charged with effort on my 
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part, with effort on the part of another, for gradu- 
ally I became aware that I was not alone. The strain 
was awful. Then I heard the faint tapping, first at 
the head of the bed, again at the farther end of the 
room, finally close beside me. 

I spoke quietly, firmly: “I know of your trouble. 
If I can help you, give me some sign.” 

No sound. I had almost abandoned hope when 
suddenly the door swung open, and I received the 
impression that I was being urged to go out on the 
landing. Without hesitation I rose, I felt my way to 
the door. I had not been mistaken, the door was 
wide open, and I passed out, stood to listen. Some- 
one was crying at the foot of the staircase. Oh, the 
hopeless distress, the utter misery of that weeping! 
I crept down the stairs. The sobs ceased, but I was 
drawn as by a magnet along the narrow passage 
that led to the kitchen, and came up against the 
closed door. Passing my hand over the panels, I 
found the old-fashioned latch, raised it, stepped for- 
ward, saw the glow of live ashes in the range. Next 
moment there was a loud knock, just beneath my 
feet, a knock so decisive, so commanding that I knew 
I had been guided to the very spot that held the 
key to the “haunting.” Then the tension weakened. 
No longer was I in touch with the spirit world, and 
I stood powerless, devitalised, yet in a sense trium- 
phant. If I could prevail on Miss North to have the 
boards raised at this spot, just over the kitchen thresh- 
old, I had not a doubt but that something bearing upon 
the message I had received would there be discovered. 
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I went straight to the point when we met next 
morning, told her of my experiences, and urged her to 
have those boards raised without delay. At first she 
avoided my gaze and said nothing. J 

“I would willingly defray the cost,” I went on, 
feeling desperate. “The inconvenience for you 
would be trifling, and I’m ready to guarantee you 
would have no further trouble over servants. The 
proof of that wretched girl's innocence “es there!” 

“But think of the mess, the upset,” she protested. 
“] have a horror of workmen about the place. And 
if it was all for nothing? Rats do cause queer noises, 
and there’s a sick baby next door that wails; 7 have 
never heard or seen anything.” ; 

I cut short this parrot cry. ‘‘Can’¢ you under- 
stand? Have you no pity?" 

To my relief she looked slightly ashamed. 

“Please don’t distress yourself,” she said, hastily. 
“I will think it over.” 

“Do,” I besought her, “and, believe me, you 
won’t regret it if you have those boards taken 
u me 
i «I will let you know, I will write and tell you. 

Yes,” with an air of capitulation, “I will follow your 
advice.” 

“Bless you!” I said. And we exchanged friendly 
smiles. 

I was to catch an early train; the village fly was 
already at the door, my suitcase on the box; I had 
tipped the deaf woman handsomely before leaving my 
room. Nothing now remained but to take leave of 
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my hostess, and to await the fulfilment of her 


promise. 
* * * * * 


Three weeks later I opened an envelope addressed 
to me in Miss North’s handwriting, and. read: — 


“My DEAR, 

“T am so sorry to have to put you off, but drains 
are to blame. The inheritance of a very old house 
is not all pure joy. To begin with, as I told you, 
I was hampered with a foolish tale of a ghost which 
prevented my keeping a servant, but just as I 
thought I had captured a treasure with no nerves 
or fancies, I was laid low with a bad throat, and 
apparently drains were to blame. So now my 
kitchen is in chaos, and for the time being I am 
lodged in the village inn. But I shall soon be tidy 
again, and am much looking forward to seeing you. 
My last guest was our mutual acquaintance, Mrs. 
Dale. She is, as you know, a real crank, and a 
conceited, overbearing one at that!—besides being 
obsessed with spiritualistic rubbish. In a weak 
moment I told her my house was supposed to be 
haunted, and nothing would do but she must come 
here for a couple of nights in order that she might 
‘investigate’ for herself. She came, and, of course, 
heard significant noises. Then I confess I played a 
trick on her—may I be forgiven! But she brought 
it on herself with her absurd beliefs and domineering 
ways. I invented a story about that missing Crom- 
wellian spoon, said it had been stolen long ago by a 
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maidservant who was sentenced to be hanged for 
the theft, but died in prison. She swallowed it all, 
made up her mind that it was a case of false accusa- 
tion, and that the ghost of the victim walked the 
house. Then she declared she had heard sounds at 
the foot of the staircase, and had been ‘led’ to a 
certain spot in the kitchen. She wanted me to 
have the boards taken up, and offered to pay ex- 
penses. Naturally I had no intention of doing 
anything of the kind; but now, owing to drains, I 
have been forced to have the whole floor of the 
kitchen raised. And what do you think?—wedged 
into a hole near the door the skeleton of a rat was 
discovered with the missing spoon in its mouth! 
I am writing to our psychic friend by this post to 
tell her of the find, though, needless to say, I have 
made no confession of my little bit of fiction, neither 
have I mentioned drains! It would seem cruel 
deprive her of the satisfaction of believing that 
she had spotted a real ghost. Of course, it was 
nothing on her part but the result of what I under- 
stand is termed ‘expectant attention, otherwise 
imagination . . ." 


Boiling with rage, I flung down the letter, which 
clearly was not intended for me, but had been placed 
in the wrong envelope. I now understood why I had 
always disliked Miss North. My instinct had not 
deceived me; she was a mean, despicable character. 
So / was a crank, conceited, overbearing, with absurd 
beliefs! And to think of her having invented— — 
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Then, all at once, in the midst of my anger and be- 
wilderment, I began to see daylight. I collected my 
thoughts, re-read the letter, and bit by bit I realised 
that Miss North had zo invented that story of the 
spoon, but that with diabolical cunning she had de- 
vised this underhand method of leading me to believe 
that I had wasted my time and my money and my 
energies, and had been fooled into the bargain! It was 
no case of wrong envelopes. *My dear" did not exist. 
She had written no other letter to me by the same post; 
the whole thing was a spiteful, contemptible ruse. 
Well, it had not succeeded. I did not doubt that 
drains had forced her to have her kitchen floor raised, 
nor that the spoon had been found in the jaws of 
the skeleton rat; but as for believing that she had in- 
vented the story of the maidservant and the theft— 
no, a thousand times zo/ I only rejoiced that the 
truth had at last come to light, however accidentally, 
and that in consequence a tortured spirit must now 
be at rest. 

But never shall I forgive Miss North, and the 
next time we meet I shall cut her dead. 
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THE Government House ball was nearly over. 
Captain Mowbray had danced half the night with 
Mrs. Rivington, though this was nothing unusual; for 
the last few weeks he had, to quote public opinion, 
been making a fool of himself over Mrs. Rivington. 
A pity, it was agreed, when he was quite in a position 
to marry, and if he wanted to fall in love there were 
so many nice girls up at Pahari this season. Stella 
Dare for example—charming, unaffected, quick-witted, 
exceptionally pretty; the man who won that girl for 
his wife would be lucky! It was a marvel she hadn’t 
been snapped up before now—not that she lacked 
eligible suitors; Mr. Walpole among others, a rising 
civilian, made no secret of his hopes and intentions, 
and was for ever at the Dares’ big bungalow, attended 
all their “shows”—and they entertained freely, Mr. 
Dare being a mightily senior official, almost next in 
importance to the Governor himself. 

But apparently Miss Dare did not wish to marry 
Mr. Walpole, or anyone else, as far as gossips could 
discover; and none of them guessed that the only 
man she had yet met who attracted her seriously 
was Ronald Mowbray. 

At the beginning of the season a friendship had 
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sprung up between the two; they had ridden, danced, 
played games light-heartedly together, until Mrs. 
Rivington arrived, straight from London, to astonish 
Pahari with her wonderful wardrobe and artistic 
ideas, her beguiling dark eyes, skin like white velvet, 
and her voice. Someone who posed as an authority 
on voices declared that she sang better than Melba 
and Clara Butt rolled into one! 

In no time she had turned the heads of half the 
men in the station; they pronounced her “divine.” 
This infatuated crowd included young Mowbray, and 
him she quickly appointed her vassal-in-chief. 

Colonel Rivington, by the way, commanded a 
cavalry regiment somewhere in the plains; those who 
knew (and disliked) him, said he was an ugly, 
morose individual, and that it was no wonder his 
wife went home, or escaped to hill stations, whenever 
she had the chance. 

Stella Dare showed no sign of disconsolation when 
Ronald Mowbray deserted her for Mrs. Rivington. 
If they met she greeted him naturally without hint 
or question of reproach in her sea-blue eyes—never 
seemed to notice that he looked shamefaced, apolo- 
getic; for, despite Mrs. Rivington’s allurements, he 
felt humbled, mortified by the girl’s attitude towards 
him; and often he hankered for her society, could not 
resist making for her side, when Mrs. Rivington 
wasn’t looking, always with a lurking hope that Stella 
might betray some faint symptom of pique. Had 
she done so it was probable that Mrs. Rivington 
would have been forced to select a new head slave. 
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To-night he had asked Miss Dare for a dance, 
half apprehending a snub, but she allotted him one 
readily, low down on the programme, and now as 
they left the ball-room together, their dance over, 
he thought with a pang at his heart how angelic the 
girl looked in her white frock, with her crown of 
golden curls and delicately cut little face. 

They had danced in silence, and in silence they 
wandered to a seat outside in the garden. All around 
bloomed honeysuckle, jessamine, roses; the air was 
heavy with scent. A full moon shed its glory over 
the vast Indian landscape, irradiating range upon - 
range of mountains, bridging the deep valleys, glisten- 
ing on the everlasting snow peaks that towered so 
high as to appear almost overhead. 

Away, on the top of the opposite hill, among 
the ilex and oak and rhododendron trees there 
gleamed a white patch, the whitewashed walls of 
a forest rest-house that was a favourite honeymoon 
refuge when weddings took place at Pahari. And 
irresistibly, drawn by the golden magic of the night, 
by the pure sweet presence of the girl at his side, 
the knowledge stole trembling into the young man’s 
heart of all it would have meant to him, could he 
have hoped to find himself in that solitary bungalow 
with Stella as his bride. What an unutterable fool 
he had been! A distress so great overcame him that 
he could have knelt in an agony of contrition and 
entreaty at her feet, beseeching her forgiveness, her 
understanding, her love. 

As in a dream he heard her say: “What a night! 
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Isn’t it wonderful? Just look at the snows. One can 
hardly believe they are real.” 

Then, because he made no answer, she turned to 
him with a little laugh: “Why, I believe you’re asleep!” 

“Pm not!” he burst out. “I’m only miserable, 
wretched—I could shoot myself!” 

“Dear, dear! Is it as bad as all that?” There 
was an impersonal note of concern in her voice. 
“Pm so sorry. Why don’t you try going away for 
a bit; shoot tigers or something? Anything but 
yourself.” 

Bitterly he realised that she attributed his plight 
to a hopeless passion for Mrs. Rivington! He must 
indeed have sunk low in her sight if she could imagine 
him capable of an attempt to confide such a reason 
to her—of all people. In any case, he had lost her 
friendship, destroyed all chance of ever gaining her 
love by his own weak yieldance to a passing tempta- 
tion. And although it was true that the whole affair 
had merely been a matter of flattered vanity, silly 
senses bewitched for the time being, it came to the 
same thing as if it had been more wicked than foolish. 
Nothing could make any difference now. 

“Stella!” he cried piteously, unable to control 
himself. 

At that moment the band struck up within the 
big building; also at that moment another couple 
came strolling along the path—Mrs. Rivington with 
her last partner. She floated towards them, like a 
siren in her flame-coloured draperies; and Miss Dare 
stood up. 
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“Hark! There’s the next dance,” she said briskly. 
“And here comes Mrs. Rivington.” 

She and that lady exchanged polite platitudes on 
the beauty of the night, and the four of them moved 
together towards the veranda. Suddenly Stella 
stopped short, her hand to the front of her dress. 

“My brooch!” she exclaimed. “I’ve lost my 
brooch!” 

“Oh! What a bore for you,” sympathised Mrs. 
Rivington. “What kind of a brooch was it, anything 
valuable?” 

“Only of value to me—a tiger’s luck-bone, my 
mascot. I should hate to lose it. I’m almost sure 
it was all right when I left the ball-room just now.” 

She turned towards the seat she had just left, 
and Ronald Mowbray turned with her; Mrs. Rivington 
turned too, keeping close to them. 

“We'll help you look for it,” she volunteered; and 
for a space they all stooped and peered, searching 
beneath and around the seat, up and down the path- 
way, but without success. 

“Never mind,” said Stella at last, “perhaps, 
after all, it dropped off in the ball-room.” 

“What on earth 7s a tiger’s luck-bone?" Mrs. 
Rivington inquired. 

“Tt’s the little curved bone that is found in the 
muscles of a tiger’s shoulder,” explained her partner, 
a person addicted to big-game shooting, “and no 
one quite knows what’s the use of it. Natives think 
the bone awfully lucky, a sort of charm, and they 
always bag it if they get half a chance, just as they 
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will the claws and whiskers as well. One has to 
supervise the skinning business carefully after killing 
a tiger If a native picks up your brooch, Miss 
Dare, I’m afraid you’re not likely to see it back.” 

“Pll offer a good reward,” said Stella. “Pd give 
anything, I’m so fond of that brooch. But it can’t 
be helped now; we must go back to the ball-room.” 

She led the way, and Ronald Mowbray had no 
further speech with her that night. He was engaged 
to Mrs. Rivington for the rest of the programme, but 
he felt a wild desire to get away, to hide himself, 
no matter where or how, provided he could escape 
from her wiles. 

Stella’s words echoed in his mind: “Why don’t 
you try going away for a bit, shoot tigers or some- 
thing——” He thought of her distress at the loss of 
her mascot, the luck-bone brooch; and then and 
there he determined to spend the rest of his leave 
in the jungle after tiger. 

At least he might gain the small satisfaction of 
sending her a new brooch; he visioned it, mounted 
in purest gold, studded with diamonds. That would 
be the main object of his expedition; and possibly 
the excitement of sport would ease his heartache, 
help him to bear the hard punishment for his folly. 

But afterwards? He made no attempt to face that 
question. Tiger hunting on foot was a dangerous game; 
perhaps he would never return. Just as well ifhe didn’t! 


In desperation he lied, told Mrs. Rivington he 
had a touch of fever, said he felt rotten (which at 
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any rate was true), and thought he had better clear 
out and go to bed. She regarded him with covert 
attention, noted that his eyes were following a slim 
white figure that swung round the ball-room in the 
arms of Mr. Walpole. Not for a moment did she 
believe in the touch of fever; of late she had had her 
suspicions, and now she felt positive that, given the 
opportunity, he would once more devote himself to 
Stella Dare. She had no notion of permitting this 
to happen. Her pride was at stake. 

“Im tired, too," she said. “Come and have 
supper before you go; some champagne will do us 
both good." 

Relieved, he assented; in the supper-room they 
would not be alone, and a drink might steady his 
nerves, brace his decision to announce that he in- 
tended to go to the plains, though he knew this would 
sound absurd. People did not leave the hills in the 
middle of the hot weather for the good of their health! 
But he lacked courage to tell her the truth, and he 
could think of no other excuse. 

Mrs. Rivington looked exquisite, seated opposite 
to him at the little table they had chosen in a corner 
of the brilliantly lit supper-room; and again for the 
moment her enchantment laid hold of his senses as 
she gazed at him caressingly said in her low, 
seductive voice: *Poor dear boy! You certainly 
don't look quite the thing. Ah! if only, if only I 
could take you in hand and look after you!” 

With an effort he resisted her spell, avoided her 
eyes. He was on the point of blurting out his de- 
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cision when she sighed, and went on sädly: “How dif- 
ficult life can be. I never realised it before. I suppose 
because"—her voice trembled—“because I never 
really cared——” She paused, then smiled, a wistful, 
pathetic little smile, and he felt a despicable, dishonest 
brute. This wonderful woman loved him, believed 
that he loved her, while for his part he only yearned 
to escape from an awkward and painful situation. 

“There!” she murmured tenderly. “Don’t look 
so miserable. Who knows what the future may hold 
for us? It's only when I see other people——” She 
cast her eyes round the room. “Look at those two, 
for instance; they are clearly in love, and nothing 
stands in the way of /Zeir happiness!” 

He followed her gaze, to see Stella and Mr. Walpole 
seating themselves at a table. The pair looked con- 
tent in each other's company, and the sight proved 
too much for the nerve-racked young man. He rose. 

*My head feels queer," he muttered; and, indeed, 
the lights of the room seemed to spin round him. 
“If you don't mind I will slip away." 

Mrs. Rivington laid her hand on his arm as he 
stood, hesitating, beside her. 

“Yes, do go,” she said softly. “I shall be all 
right; don't worry about me. Come and see me to- 
morrow if you're better; if not, let me know. I shall 
feel so anxious, so unhappy until I see you again." 

Unsteadily he left the room amid the babel of 
voices and the clatter of service, thankful that she 
could not read his thoughts. By this time to-morrow 
he would be well away from Pahari, far from her 
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toils, free from the torture of witnessing Walpole’s 
successful courtship of Stella Dare. 


* * * * * 


“Sahib, sahib, sahib— —" 

The low, monotonous summons roused Mowbray 
from a heavy sleep, to see the wizened countenance 
of the old tracker he had engaged peering into the 
single-poled tent. Dawn had broken, a hot, dry 
dawn, and already the sun blazed fiercely over the 
parched tract of country stretching to the dark line 
of the forest in the distance. 

“What is it?” he asked, still hardly awake. 

The answer dispelled his drowsiness, and he 
listened eagerly as in primitive patois the old man 
related how, the previous evening, one of a party of 
villagers driving home cattle had been struck down 
by a tiger and carried off into a patch of jungle close 
to the forest. A number of the villagers had arrived 
at the camp with the object of imploring the sahib 
to set forth at once and destroy the enemy. 

As Mowbray left his tent, having dressed hurriedly, 
he was assailed by a pitiful crew, almost naked, half 
starved, who crawled embarrassingly at his feet to 
make their petition. The spokesman poured forth a 
terrible tale; for weeks past, he said, the village had 
been at the mercy of a man-eating tiger, a malignant 
devil of fearful appearance and size, who had power 
to render himself invisible, and was doubtless pro- 
tected by the spirits of his numerous victims. 

At nights the people barricaded themselves into 
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their huts; they dared not go forth except in large 
bodies, and even then the fiend had more than once 
held up parties while he rolled and purred in the 
dust, or would walk round them deliberately, making 
his choice, 

Work was almost at a standstill, cattle and crops 
were suffering grievously from enforced neglect; a 
neighbouring village had been altogether deserted by 
the inhabitants on account of the tiger’s depredations, 
and until the beast was killed no human being could 
feel safe. As it was, they had journeyed to the sahib’s 
camp at the risk of their lives; but so far as was known 
the murderer was still concealed in the patch of 
jungle into which he had borne his last prey; he had 
not been seen to leave it, though his cunning was 
such that none could be sure of his movements. One 
hour he might be heard of as having killed a man 
or woman miles away; the next he would be prowl- 
ing round the village. 

Mowbray was ready, and they all started for the 
scene of the tragedy. Arrived on the outskirts of the 
forest they advanced cautiously step by step until a 
point was gained, protected by a clump of bushes, 
from which a view could be commanded of the fatal 
patch of scrub. Just outside the patch lay a torn, 
blood-stained piece of cloth, a sickening token of 
what had happened. 

Mowbray stood, rifle in hand, his pulses athrob 
with excitement as the tracker threw a clod of hard 
soil into the cover, but there came no stir, no rustle, 
nothing happened. Was the tiger still in his ambush, 
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or had he gone to seek water and lie up beside a 
pool digesting the ghastly meal? 

Suddenly the tracker touched his arm and pointed. 
Something was moving along the edge of the forest, 
something as yet indistinct, but in a few moments 
there was no mistaking the long striped body and 
square head of a very large tiger, creeping, crouch- 
ing stealthily, then sinking flat on his belly, like a cat 
stalking a bird. What was he stalking, on what was 
he so intent? 

Mowbray raised his rifle, yet he felt reluctant to 
fire, it was too long a shot for certain aim; and as 
he hesitated one of the villagers cried out: “My child, 
my son!” and threw himself face downwards on the 
ground. Instantly the tiger slid back into the under- 
growth, disappeared, and next moment Mowbray saw, 
with horror, what the tiger had been watching, under- 
stood why the man had cried out. A little naked 
child was straying fearlessly across the open space 
from whence the tiger had vanished. Truly a helpless 
tempting bait! 

He started forward. 

“Wait, sahib, wait!” cautioned the tracker. 

But regardless of the warning, Mowbray raced 
over the rough ground, leaping tummocks of dry 
grass, brushing through thorny scrub, making for the 
child, which now stood still, finger in mouth, startled 
by the sight of the strange apparition bounding 
towards him, shouting. Then with a squeal of terror, 
the mite took to his heels in the direction of the 
forest, and fell down. 

8* 
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Exactly what followed Mowbray could never after- 
wards remember very clearly. He knew he reached 
the scrap of humanity screaming on the ground; that 
he was standing astride of it when, with a hissing, 
growling roar, the tiger sprang out, ears flat, eyes 
glaring, fangs bared, a frightful spectacle of ferocity; 
that he fired both barrels, saw the beast leap into 
the air. The huge body seemed to rise above him, 
and he went down beneath it, crushed to the hard, 
baked earth. 

Next he found himself in what he took to be a 
species of oven, dark, malodorous, stifling. He tried 
: to rise, but sank back, overcome with agony in his 
right shoulder. Dimly he perceived a crowd of lean, 
brown forms, surrounding him, jabbering, keeping 
the air from his lungs. Were they devils! Where 
was he? With his left arm he struck out, gasping, 
swearing, and the demons melted away, only to gather 
again. 

Someone held a vessel to his lips, and he drank 
greedily of water that was tepid, none too sweet, but 
the draught revived him, and slowly he became aware 
that he was lying on a rude string bedstead that 
sagged beneath his weight; the *devils" were merely 
hapless villagers who, long ages ago, had besought 
him to rid them of a man-eating tiger. Since then, 
where had he been? 

His mind wandered again. He was groping in 
the moonlight for something he had lost, something 
he held dear. He could not recollect what it was, 
only that he had lost it through his own fault. It 
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had been spirited away, far off, to where a white 
patch showed on the slope of a distant hill. He 
made an effort to reach the spot, but some being in 
flame-coloured draperies held him back, mocking him, 
weighting his limbs with golden chains. He struggled 
on; now a little brown child lay in his way, a child 
in hideous danger. Nothing could save it but a 
mascot, a tiger’s luck-bone—tiger, tiger—bursting 
from the jungle, ears flat, eyes glaring red—with a 
roar like thunder! 

“Sahib, sahib, sahib!” 

With difficulty Mowbray turned his racking head, 
and beheld his old tracker, distraught with anxiety, 
squatting beside the bedstead. There he was, quite 
distinct and in the flesh, backed by an agitated cluster 
of jungle people. 

“Where is the child?” he inquired, his brain 
clearing. 

A small brown object was pushed forward, re- 
luctant, terrified, but living, safe. A quavering grate- 
ful voice reached Mowbray’s hearing. 

“By thine honour’s favour, the little one be here, 
and unhurt.” 

The quaint speech made him laugh weakly, but 
the laugh ended in a groan, for the pain in his back 
and shoulder was excruciating. 

“And the tiger,” went on the voice, “the evil 
one lieth dead without—also by thine honour’s 
favour.” 

“That is well,” he muttered, endeavouring des- 
perately to keep hold of his senses; not that he minded 
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if he was to die of his injuries, or from blood poison- 
ing, but he should prefer to die in his camp rather 
than in this suffocating hole, where every breath was 
a torture. Also, there was something he wanted— 
the little bone from the tiger’s shoulder. Surely the 
villagers would not grudge him the treasure. And 
if only he could retain strength to get back to the 
camp, there to pencil a message—— 

Feebly he beckoned to the tracker, gasped out 
his wishes, and, in consequence, as the sun sank in a 
haze of red dust, a little procession started for the 
sahib’s camp. In front, hoisted bier fashion on men’s 
shoulders, a string bedstead on which lay a helpless, 
unconscious form; walking beside it the tracker, carry- 
ing a pith hat and a couple of rifles; behind, a crowd 
of people who no longer glanced about them in terror, 
for in their midst, slung on a pole, was a skin roughly 
peeled from the carcase of a huge tiger. 


* * * * * 


Stella Dare sat idle and unhappy in the veranda 
of the hill bungalow. Her sweet face was troubled, 
but not because she had just refused Mr. Walpole’s 
proposal of marriage. A few moments ago he had 
left her, had ridden resignedly down the hill-side, and 
she knew she had done right in telling him she could 
never marry a man she did not love; he knew it, too, 
and had taken her answer in the right spirit. For that 
she was grateful to him, and, perhaps in different 
circumstances, her answer might not have been quite 
so decisive. As it was, she could think of no one but 
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Ronald Mowbray. Where was he? What had become | 
of him? Would she ever see him again? 

And then, as though in miraculous reply to her 
distressful queries, a coolie came toiling up the path, 
bearing a note that presently was handed to her by 
the orderly on duty. It was from the matron of the 
station hospital, who wrote that Captain Mowbray 
had been brought up, very ill, from the plains the 
previous evening. He was asking for Miss Dare. 

s In less than half an hour Stella was at the hos- 
pital. 

*He was mauled by a tiger in the jungle," the 
matron told her, *and his servants only got him into 
the nearest station just in time. He all but died. 
When he was strong enough the doctors sent him up 
here, and he has stood the journey well enough, but 
we can hardly tell yet—" She paused, sympathising 
with the girls obvious tribulation. “Anyway, come 
and see him. It can’t do him any harm. He keeps 
saying he has something he wants to give you.” 

Dumbly Stella followed the neat, blue-gowned 
figure up the staircase and into a large, airy room, 

} where lay what looked like the ghost of Ronald Mow- | 
bray. He opened his eyes, smiled at her weakly. l 

“It’s here,” he whispered, with feeble triumph, 
and tried to grope beneath the pillow. 

The matron came to his aid, produced something 
wrapped in a piece of rag that smelt evilly as Stella 
unwound it and saw a small curved bone, scraps of 
dry flesh still sticking to it—a tiger’s luck-bone! 

Tears rushed to her eyes. She could not speak 
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as she knelt beside the man she loved, the little 
bone with its wrappings in her hand, and he added 
pitifully: 

“Tt isn’t set in gold, with diamonds, as I meant 
—your brooch——” 

She laid her hand in his, and as though all in 
a moment she had given him strength, his fingers 
tightened on hers, his eyes, dimmed and sunken with 
sickness, lit up. 

*[ did what you said—Stella!” 

At this point the matron intervened with some 
draught in a cup, and ordered the visitor away, but 
gave permission for her return next morning, provided 
the patient had passed a good night. The patient 
looked volumes of promises, and next morning had 
so far progressed that when the visitor arrived, he 
was practically sitting up, looked a different being, 
and for a precious space the two found themselves 
alone. 

Then Stella made a confession. 

“I can never forgive myself,” she said humbly, 
tearfully, “and perhaps you won’t forgive me either. 
I didn’t lose a brooch. I made it all up. I never 
had a tiger’s luck-bone till now!” 

“Then why—what—" he began, bewildered. 

“Oh, don’t you see?” she interrupted. “That 
night at the ball, when you said ‘Stella’ like that, I 
suddenly understood. . And then that horrid woman 
came along the path and I felt desperate. I thought, 
if I pretended that I'd lost a brooch, we could have 
gone back and hunted for it, you and I alone to- 
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gether. But she stuck to us. Pm sure she did it on 
purpose. I don’t know why I said it was a luck- 
bone brooch, except that you'd said something stupid 
about shooting yourself, and I'd said something about 
tigers, so it just came into my head. And then you 
went away. I didn't know where——” 

She broke down and cried, her head beside his 
on the pillow, and with tender words he stilled her 
sobs, his wasted arms about her. 

Later he said: “The natives must be right about 
tigers’ luck-bones. You see, even the very thought 
of one brought us luck!" 

*But at what a price! Oh, Ronnie, get well 
quickly!” 

“Pm well now," he boasted. “Take care of that 
blessed bone, darling, till I can send it down to Cal- 
cutta to be set in gold and diamonds—my first gift 
to you.” 

“No, no; not when it was my fault that it nearly 
cost you your life. PIH keep it at it is, though at 
present it does smell horrid. Unless,” she added 
slyly, “you’d like to send it to Simla?” 

“To Simla? Why Simla?” 

“Well, you see, Mrs. Rivington’s gone there, and 
she’s not coming back——” 

“Thank the Lord!” he exclaimed, with astonish- 
ing vigour. “Another piece of luck!” 
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PEOPLE in Jheelpore were surprised when they 
heard that Sylvia Spence had been invited to the 
Cloudsleys’ Christmas camp. As a rule Mrs. Cloudsley 
ignored the station when she entertained under 
canvas in the district; she preferred to collect her 
guests from the big military cantonment that was 
half a day’s journey from Jheelpore—Jheelpore being 
the humble headquarters of civilians only, and in 
the opinion of Mrs. Cloudsley a very dull lot of 
civilians too. With the exception of Mr. Nixon, her 
husband’s assistant who timidly admired Mrs. Cloudsley, 
all were married; and all were intensely domestic, 
which is not so unusual in India, whatever may be 
said or written to the contrary. 

Mrs. Cloudsley was a gay little person who got 
her clothes from Paris, went to the hills for the hot 
weather, and regarded herself as wasted on the 
elderly, brainy official she had married in order to 
escape a life of stagnation at home. She told her 
friends that Edward loved his work more than he 
loved her, which was not true, for he loved her 
sincerely in his own quiet fashion. He was indulgent, 
and did not mind how much money she spent within 
reason; he liked her to enjoy herself, but he drew 
the line at anything approaching to scandal. There- 
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fore on occasions he could be tiresome, even make 
himself unpleasant, as for example when he arrived 
on leave unexpectedly at the hill station his wife had 
selected last year. He said that though he saw no 
harm in a pack of puppies for ever at her heels he / 
strongly objected to a solitary jackal. 

*You can act and dance and amuse yourself J 
as much as you please,” he had added, “but I won’t / 
have you talked about. Other people don't realise 
as I do that you mean no harm, and I’m not going 
to be labelled as a complaisant spouse. I told you 
so before, when you began playing the fool with that 
boy in the Ghoorkhas, whatever his name was—I’ve 
forgotten." 

“But it’s so good for a man out here to have a 
nice married woman for a friend," was Mrs. Cloudsley's 
time-honoured defence, delivered with the air of an 
injured innocent. 

“All the same, it is not good for the nice married 
woman," was her husband's unfeeling retort. “So 
mind!" 

Mrs. Cloudsley *minded" in more senses than one, 
but she dared not.defy Edward; he had an odious 
habit of meaning what he said, and on the occasion 
of *the boy in the Ghoorkhas" episode he had actually 
threatened to send her home to her people if she 
could not behave herself! Such a prospect was suffi- 
ciently appalling to reduce her to instant submission; 
the favoured one was dismissed with sorrowful hints 
of the hardships of some women's lives, bondage to 
an unreasonable tyrant, and so on. Much the same 
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tactics had to be employed with “the solitary jackal” 
last summer in the hills, and for the time being 
peace prevailed between the Cloudsleys. 

Then at the beginning of the cold weather Mrs. 
Cloudsley went on a visit to the big military station 
that was half a day’s journey from Jheelpore; and 
there she attracted the attentions of a Major Tryng 
who was in India, under protest, with his English 
regiment. As a consequence Mrs. Cloudsley incurred 
the envy and hatred of those ladies in the station 
who were of her particular type, pretty, irresponsible 
females who, until Mrs. Cloudsley appeared with her 

: original frocks, piquant face, and elegant figure, had 
been competing for Major Tryng’s company, the loan 
of his ponies, invitations to his eh, and 
the nice presents he gave. 

But from the moment he was Trace to Mrs. 
Cloudsley on the polo ground, the very day of her 
arrival, he had no ears or eyes for any other woman; 
he drove with her, rode with her, danced with her 
only, and was clearly “hard hit.” 

When it came to the date of her return to Jheel- 
pore, that horrible hole where the exquisite being 
was incarcerated with a dull unappreciative husband, 
matters reached a climax. The two had ridden out 
together in the early morning. 

“Our last ride!” as Major Tryng reminded his 
fair companion, pathos in his voice. “And when 
shall I see you again! You will write to me, Nina, 
won't you—I shall live for your letters!” 

She trembled and flushed. It was the first time 
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he had called her by her Christian name. Nervously 
she glanced at him; how handsome he was, how 
well-bred, how English, how rich!—so different from 
the homely Indian official she had married, a man 
immersed in his work, who did not understand her, 
who never would understand her however long they 
might live together. 

“T can’t write often,” she faltered, “and I can’t 
write freely.” 

“Why, does your husband see your letters? What 
an intolerable state of affairs!” 

She bent her head. “He is so jealous,” she mur- 
mured. 

“T can’t wonder! But still, it’s rather hard luck 
on you—not to speak of myself. Why do adorable 
women always marry the wrong men!” 

She sighed, then brightened. “Do you think you 
could manage to come to us for Christmas? We are 
having a Christmas camp in the district, and I can 
at any rate ask whom I like. Meantime, perhaps you 
had better not write anything—I mean anything 
private—I know you understand?” 

“Yes, yes, of course. Only don’t forget you’ve 
asked me to your Christmas camp!” 


But about Mrs. Cloudsley’s invitation to Sylvia 
Spence. Sylvia was the police-officer’s sister; she had 
come out from home six months ago to live with her 
brother and his wife because, so it was understood 
in the station, she had been left stranded, homeless, 
on the death of her mother. It was also no secret 
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that her sister-in-law rather resented this addition to 
the household; hard enough for Mrs. Spence to manage 
on their pay with three children and debts, and now 
the burden of a girl whose miserable inheritance had 
only sufficed to pay her second class passage and 
provide a meagre outfit! And in addition the girl 
was plain, almost ugly. No hope of getting her mar- 
ried; what man in his senses would choose a portion- 
less maiden with a turned-up nose, a mouth from ear 
to ear, and eyes that were green if any colour at all, 
though certainly her teeth were good, her complexion 
not so bad, and her expression intelligent. She was 
amiable, too, as even her sister-in-law admitted; she 
helped with the children and the housekeeping, was 
quite a clever dressmaker, and knew a lot about 
cooking and nursing. She had picked up the language 
surprisingly, and Mrs. Spence could now stay in bed 
with a headache, feeling that all would be well in 
Sylvia’s charge. 

When Sylvia received Mrs. Cloudsley’s invitation 
for the Christmas camp Mrs. Spence felt aggrieved. 

“T call it extraordinary, not to say rude,” she com- 
plained, “when so far she has never asked zs to any- 
thing but tea and tennis. Do you want to go, Sylvia?” 

Sylvia’s green eyes narrowed and her mouth 
turned up at the corners. She said: “I wouldn’t tell 
a lie for the world!” 

“Which means, I suppose, that you accept the 
invitation. I think it rather selfish of you I must say, 
when you know that the Deputy Inspector General 
will be in the station and we shall have to give a 
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dinner party; and the ayah says she wants ten days’ 
leave for her son’s wedding—of course she will stay 
away a month, or never come back. I’m sure I don’t 
know how I shall manage.” 

Quite unexpectedly Mr. Spence intervened. He 
said he thought Sylvia ought to go; it was a chance 
for her to have a little fun—she might even make 
a conquest of one of the bachelor guests! His wife 
thought this extremely unlikely, though she withheld 
the opinion, only remarking that she could not imagine 
why Mrs. Cloudsley should have pitched upon Sylvia 
when she must know so many attractive girls she might 
have invited instead. . . . 

All the same Mrs. Spence talked about the invi- 
tation with a certain secret pride that evening in the 
ladies’ room of the little club, while Sylvia took the 
children for a drive in the bullocl shigram. The 
attitude of her audience annoyed her. The doctor’s 
wife suggested that perhaps Mrs. Cloudsley wanted 
a foil; the wife of the Canal Engineer said that prob- 
ably Mrs. Cloudsley only meant to be kind, knowing 
what a dull time the poor girl must have; and Mrs. 
Clapp, whose husband was Roads and Buildings, 
voiced a theory that Sylvia was to be employed as a 
blind! Mrs. Cloudsley might have some dangerous 
admirer she wished to pair off with a safe female so 
that the husband’s suspicions might not be aroused. 
Mrs. Clapp went on to relate a harrowing story in 
illustration of this theory—how a very fast lady of 
her acquaintance had resorted to such a stratagem, 
the result being suicide of the broken-hearted cat’s- 
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paw! Whereupon Mrs. Spence, as she told her hus- 
band afterwards, “got her back up,” and informed 
the company that Sylvia was a remarkably clever girl, 
highly educated and accomplished, who would be an 
asset at any social gathering, as Mrs. Cloudsley had 
of course recognised; Sylvia could easily earn her 
own livelihood in any capacity, only her brother was 
so old-fashioned in his ideas about women that he 
wouldn’t hear of such a thing, and so on. But her 
hearers sat silent, incredulous, exasperating. . . . 

How Mrs. Clapp would have chuckled could she 
have overheard the conversation between Mr. and 
Mrs. Cloudsley on the first day of the Christmas camp, 
while the guests were settling into the tents prepared 
for them. 

“Edward dear, I don’t think you will like Major 
Tryng very much, I can’t say I do myself; but when I 
met him last month he confided to me that he wanted 
to get married, and I immediately thought of Sylvia 
Spence, a nice, good girl. That was why I asked her. 
It would be a splendid thing for her if she took Major 
Tryng’s fancy; he’s just the sort of man who wouldn’t 
mind a plain wife. A bother for me chaperoning them 
and trying to make up the match, but Pd like to do 
Sylvia a good turn, poor dear; she has had such a 
rotten time with those horrid relations.” 

Edward agreed and wished her success, but he 
said that Major Tryng did not look to him exactly 
the sort of fellow who wouldn’t mind a plain wife! 
However, there was no knowing—he might regard it 
as convenient? 
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“What a nasty thing to say!” cried his wife in 
righteous reproach. 

Later in the day Mrs. Clapp would have chuckled 
again had she been a fly on the tree beneath which 
Mrs. Cloudsley and Major Tryng were loitering. 

“You see what I mean,” Mrs. Cloudsley adjured 
her companion. “I am supposed to be match- 
making. You must pretend to be awfully fetched 
with Miss Spence.” 

“All right. Which was Miss Spence?” 

“The ugly girl with a wide mouth and green eyes. 
I introduced you to her when everybody was arriving.” 

“What am I to do? Squeeze her large hands and 
gaze into her green eyes, I suppose. Am I obliged 
to kiss her wide mouth?” 

Humour was not one of Mrs. Cloudsley’s strong 
points; she grew a trifle impatient. “No, of course 
not! Only just sit by her in public and talk to her, 
so that the others, particularly Edward, may think 
you are paying her attention. The girl herself doesn’t 
matter, she’s a nonentity.” 

Major Tryng promised to obey orders; then, after 
a cautious glance round, he kissed Mrs. Cloudsley and 
was weakly rebuked for the dangerous indiscretion. 

Next morning the whole party set forth on ele- 
phants to shoot small game, all in good spirits, en- 
joying the clear cold weather air and the brilliant 
sunshine. Major Tryng and Mrs. Cloudsley were in 
the same howdah, Miss Spence seated behind them. 
While her two elders conversed in low tones the girl 
was absorbed in all the new sights she beheld; the 
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marvels of the jungle, the birds of gay plumage, the 
creatures that scuttled away from the elephant’s path; 

"little hog-deer, furtive jackals, an old boar that caused 
the elephant to smite the ground with his trunk and 
use bad language; once an enormous snake. Also 
the sport interested Sylvia keenly. Major Tryng was 
a good shot; he brought down partridge, sand- 
grouse, quail,—never a miss—and his was the biggest 
bag when a halt was called for luncheon in sight of 
a chain of swamps; waterfowl was to be shot after- 
wards, on foot. 

During luncheon Major Tryng sat beside Miss 
Spence. He carried out orders implicitly, talked 
hard to the girl and they both laughed a good deal. 
Mrs. Cloudsley caught her husband’s eye and smiled 
significantly. Edward only shrugged his shoulders, 
and that evening in their tent before dinner he told 
his wife she was only wasting her time. 

“Its not the smallest use,” he said. “Why 
should a fellow like that want to marry out here 
when at home he can pick and choose? Heir to a 
title, isn't he?—and with a fine fat income. If 
youre death on match-making, much better palm 
the girl off on young Nixon. He followed her about 
I noticed after tiffin." 

*You don't know what you are talking about," 
his wife assured him, and he did not trouble to con- 
tradict her. 

At dinner she placed Major Tryng and Miss Spence 
together, not too far from herself, but Mr. Nixon 
had somehow contrived to get the other side of Miss 
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Spence though it was not the seat allotted to him; 
and the tiresome girl talked to the younger man the 
whole time, while Major Tryng sulked—because he 
had not been permitted to sit next his hostess. 

Edward proved exasperating next morning. He 
arranged, without consulting his wife, that Major 
Tryng and Miss Spence should join him on his elephant, 
and Mrs. Cloudsley was forced to endure the company 
of Mr. Nixon and one of the least lively of her camp 
guests. To add to her annoyance, after dinner that 
night, somebody produced a banjo to which Sylvia 
Spence sang a charming little coon song delighting the 
company; then a gay French ditty that seemed to 
amuse Major Tryng hugely. Mrs, Cloudsley did not 
understand French, and she wished she had never 
invited the girl to the camp; the little wretch was not 
so plain after all, she made quite an eflective picture 
in the lamplight with her wealth of ash-coloured hair, 
her slim figure and long white neck; undoubtedly 
she possessed a certain style, charm— whatever the 
curious something that can compensate for the most 
irregular features. Mrs. Cloudsley could have boxed 
the pretty pink ears. 

Mr. Nixon gazed at the singer entranced, and glued 
himself afterwards to her side, so that Major Tryng 
had no chance to pursue his deceptive attentions; 
he assured Mrs. Cloudsley that he was only too glad 
of the respite, and in mercy she spared him Miss 
Spence’s company in a howdah next day, arranging 
to go alone with him herself, at least that was what 
she told him, though as a matter of fact Miss Spence 
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had already gone off with Edward and Mr. Nixon 
without reference to her. Edward of all people to 
make friends with the horrid girl, chaffing her, 
joking ponderously! 

“That young woman is a born flirt,” she re- 
marked to Major Tryng as they lurched along. 

“Anyway she’s damned good company!” he 
replied indiscreetly; and it took him the rest of the 
morning to patch up the quarrel that followed. 

For the next day or two Edward enraged his wife 
still further by contriving that the girl should go on 
the same elephant as Major Tryng, who seemingly 
made no attempt to balk his host’s plans. She even 
began to suspect that he was attracted by the little 
cat.... 

On the last evening of the gathering, having failed 
to circumvent Edward's interference, she went to 
bed with a bad headache caused partly by the sun, 
partly perhaps by temper and jealousy. She could 
not touch the food brought in from the dinner table 
by her ayah, tempting and well-cooked though it 
was; she only drank some champagne, which made 
her head worse; and she lay feeling injured, forlorn,. 
furious, especially when she caught the sound of 
laughter from the dining tent, and later the tinkle of 
the banjo with Sylvia Spence's voice upraised in song, 
followed by loud applause. 

Presently she heard the whole party leaving the 
tent, laughing and chattering; somebody shouted 
for wraps—they must be going for a walk in the 
moonlight. What a crazy idea!—that devil of a 
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girl had demoralised them all... . Surely Edward 
would come to see how she was? But Edward did 
not appear, and the echo of voices and laughter grew 
faint in the distance. 

Mrs. Cloudsley rose and peeped out from the flap 
of the tent. Though the moon was bright, a haze 
hung in the air, blurring the group of receding figures. 
Then she noticed that two of the figures lagged behind 
the rest; the couple halted, turned back, and dis- 
appeared in the shadow of a great tree—the same 
tree beneath which she and Major Tryng had stood 
together on the opening day of the camp. What 
ages ago that day seemed!—and as far as she was 
concerned the whole week had been a disappointment, 
entirely owing to that dreadful girl... . 

The suspicion, nay the certainty, came to her 
that it was Sylvia Spence and Major Tryng who had 
disappeared in the shadow of the great tree! Not 
pausing to think, she threw on some clothes and slipped 
out of the tent. Stealthily she threaded her way 
through the mango grove. Now she could just dis- 
tinguish the two figures, and the man’s hand was on 
the girl’s shoulder; he was speaking earnestly in low 
tones. She could not catch the words, but she knew 
— yes, she knew. . . . With a little noiseless run she 
was upon them, to find herself facing Sylvia Spence 
and—Good Heavens, the man was Edward— 
Edward! 

She stumbled; the ground seemed to rise and 
whirl about her head, and she knew nothing more 
until she found herself on the bed in her tent with 
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Edward beside her holding a glass to her lips. She 
pushed his hand away and sat upright. 

“You!” she gasped. “You! I couldn’t have 
believed it. I will never forgive you!” 

“My darling girl!” he protested, “what on earth 
do you mean?” 

She burst into stormy tears; her head was so 
bad, she felt so utterly wretched. 

*[ thought it was Major Tryng,” she sobbed, 
conscious that she only wished it ad been Major 
Tryng. 

“But why,” Edward inquired, mystified, “did 
you come running out like that if you thought it was 
Major Tryng?” 

She made no answer and he added: “I thought 
you wanted the fellow to marry Sylvia Spence?” 

“Oh! I don’t care who the beastly girl marries,” 
she cried, “but I won't have you making love to her 
as well!” 

“Nina, are you mad?” 

“Well, what else were you doing under the tree 
with your hand on her shoulder!” she demanded 
shrilly. 

Edward burst out laughing; there was tenderness 
as well as amusement in his laugh. 

“My dear, am I the sort of man to make love to 
anyone but my own wife?” 

“But you never do,” she whimpered. 

“What?” 

“Make love to your own wife.” 

He paused for a space, looking into her tear- 
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dimmed eyes. Then he took her hands firmly 
in his. 

“Tell me,” he said gravely. “Would you really 
have cared if I had been making love to Miss 
Spence?” 

“Weren’t you—weren’t you?” 

“Now listen and don’t be such a little goose. 
Miss Spence was asking my advice. She’s a clever, 
amusing girl, rather a minx if you want my private 
opinion. She hasn’t much of a time with her relations, 
and she knows she is a burden to them. Both these 
men, young Nixon and that ass of a fellow Tryng, 
have proposed to her, and though she confesses she 
cares for neither she means to marry one of them. 
The question is, which? I told her that if she married 
Nixon I should be very sorry for im, and if she 
married Tryng I should be very sorry for Aer. It 
was just at that moment——” 

Mrs. Cloudsley squirmed. “Yes, I know," she 
interrupted, “but supposing you had found me with 
Major Tryng's hand on my shoulder, how would you 
have felt?" 

*[ should have felt angry with him, not you, 
and still more angry with myself, as I do now, for 
being too old and dull and busy to keep your love— —" 

“Oh! don’t, Edward, don’t!” She flung her 
arms round his neck and kissed him. 


* * * * * 


The camp guests departed early next morning, 
leaving sympathetic messages for Mrs. Cloudsley, who 
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was too seedy to leave her tent and bid them fare- 
well; a nasty little touch of the sun, so unfortunate! 

Afterwards, when the Cloudsleys returned to the 
station and Sylvia Spence’s engagement to Mr. Nixon 
was announced, Mrs. Clapp was heard to say in the 
ladies’ room of the club that evidently they had all 
been mistaken about Mrs. Cloudsley. She was a 
dear, kind-hearted little woman; and much more 
devoted to her husband than any of them had imagined! 
This last was a discovery that Mrs. Cloudsley had 
made, too; she was much more devoted to Edward 
than she had ever imagined. Never again did she 
tell anyone that Edward loved his work more than 
he loved her; and Edward had no further occasion 
to threaten that if she did not behave herself she 
must go home to her people. 

Further than that, she remained at Jheelpore 
for the following hot weather and rains quite cheer- 
fully because, she said, as they would be going home 
for good the year after, she considered it only right 
to economise. 


FOR INDIA 


* AND what do you think of India, Miss Talbot?” 

Miss Talbot smiled, not altogether agreeably. 

“Oh! Everyone asks me that,” she replied, con- 
trolled impatience in her voice. 

Mrs. Richards felt snubbed; she had merely asked 
the question by way of opening a polite conversation 
now that the female portion of the company had left 
the dining-room, the two having seated themselves by 
accident on the same sofa. She was tempted to retort 
that she did not in the least care what Miss Talbot 
thought of India. In any case this supercilious young 
woman could know little or nothing about the country, 
although during dinner she had been pleased to pro- 
claim her inclination towards the view that it was high 
time the British cleared out and permitted the people 
to manage their own affairs. Of late, it appeared, she 
had been interesting herself in various societies and 
associations connected with Indian students in Eng- 
land, and as a result had formed the highest opinion 
of the Oriental’s capacity for self-government. At the 
same time (as Mrs. Richards had heard her informing 
John Cave), being of a particularly open mind, she had 
decided to come and judge for herself as to how far 
she might be right or wrong. 

It had amused Mrs, Richards to observe Mr. Cave’s 
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civil attention to his neighbour’s remarks; he had made 
no attempt at argument, but it was clear that whatever 
his opinion of her theories he was overcome with 
admiration of her appearance. Her gown was Parisian, 
her features Greek; her small head, crowned with 
dark chestnut hair, was set on a slender neck; the 
grace of her carriage, her composure and self-assurance, 
the diamonds in the lobes of her ears, the pearl neck- 
lace which fell almost to her knee, all combined to 
convey an impression of good breeding and prosperity 
which caused old-fashioned Mrs. Richards to wonder 
why she was still “Miss Talbot.” However, no doubt 
she was one of these modern intellectual young ladies 
who scorned matrimony; and if John Cave was going 
to fall in love with her, so much the worse for him. 
This type of girl would never look at an ordinary 
Indian civilian, however rising, hard-working and 
clever—and John was all that. Everyone in the 
station, civil and military, European and Indian, liked 
and looked up to him. He was the right hand of his 
chief, Mr. Malleson; when trouble threatened in the 
city it was always John Cave who proved best able to 
smooth matters down: he understood the people, 
their customs and religions and superstitions, and out 
in the district the peasants regarded him as their 
“father and mother.” 

“You see, it’s very difficult for me to say what I 
think about India when I’ve only been in the country 
a few weeks. Bombay was no experience of any value, 
and the visit I paid to the Resident of a native state 
only showed me one aspect of the question I came 
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out to investigate. But now that I am to spend two 
months with my cousins, the Mallesons, I hope to 
gain a real insight into British administration.” 

“And you couldn’t find yourself in a better position 
to do so,” pronounced Mrs. Richards, with emphasis. 
“Though only two months—-—” She shrugged her 
shoulders sceptically. 

“How long is it since you were in England?” in- 
quired Miss Talbot, with a kindly show of interest. 

“Five years. I took the children home. Living 
is sO expensive out here nowadays that we have 
not been able to afford leave since then. It is 
as much as we can do to find money for their 
education.” 

“But look at the way you all live—such crowds 
of servants!” 

“We don’t employ them for our own benefit, I 
can assure you,” snapped Mrs. Richards. “It’s en- 
tirely owing to their castes that they can’t do each 
other’s work. Wages have trebled, house rent is higher 
than we should have to pay on the same income in 
England. It’s the same with the price of food— 
with everything.” 

“Well, but between ourselves, how about the 
dinner we had to-night? Twenty people and good- 
ness knows how many courses.” 

Mrs. Richards lost her temper. “A Commissioner’s 
position entails certain social obligations. Do you 
expect us to dispense with prestige? Our authority 
would suffer if we lived on rice and chupatties, and only 
employed servants of the scavenger class. The end of 
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all this will be that the right sort of Englishmen won’t 
serve in India and small blame to them.” 

Want of breath, and a helpless feeling that her 
outburst had lacked coherence and conveyed no con- 
vincement, brought Mrs. Richards to a stop. 

“] think,” said Miss Talbot loftily, “that in view 
of our responsibilities out here we should consider 
the people of India before we consider ourselves.” 

“Perhaps you will discover that we do,” was the 
tremulous answer. And then Mrs. Richards sat dumb. 

It was a relief when at that moment the men 
straggled into the drawing-room. Mrs. Richards rose 
and chose more congenial company. John Cave at 
once took the vacant seat beside Miss Talbot, and 
did not leave it until the party broke up. 

That night, for the first time in her life, Ina Tal- 
bot’s thoughts dwelt upon a man with unaccustomed 
interest. There was something about this Mr. Cave 
which attracted her strongly; it was not altogether 
his keen, firm face, his good height and proportions 
—she had met countless men whose physical ad- 
vantages were greater, but none of them had appealed 
to her in this curious fashion. In a manner that she 
resented she could not exclude from her mind pleasur- 
able anticipations of the next morning, for she had 
promised to drive with him before breakfast. He 
wanted her to see the preparations of which he had 
charge for the great religious fair which was shortly 
to take place at the junction of the two sacred rivers, 
the Jumna and the Ganges; and she recognised re- 
luctantly that it was not so much the opportunity of 
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viewing preparations for a great Indian gathering 
which caused her this flutter of excitement, as the 
prospect of Mr. Cave’s companionship. 

She took extra trouble with her toilet next mor- 
ning, and in consequence kept Mr. Cave waiting. He 
was on the veranda when she hurried forth, and the 
look of welcome and admiration at sight of her was 
so undisguised that, to her vexation, she found her- 
self blushing. This was too tiresome. She had come 
to India, not to philander, but to investigate the 
wrongs of an oppressed people, that she might return 
and rouse the sympathies of the great British public. 

As they spun along the broad, white road between 
rows of giant, dust-shrouded trees, she endeavoured 
to arouse a feeling of hostility within herself because 
her companion refused to be drawn into a political 
discussion; he evaded direct questions, and merely 
said that no one could generalise about India—that 
what might be true about one part of the country 
might be false about another. Purposely, she suspected, 
he switched off her attention with descriptions of the 
difficulties that beset English and Indian officials over 
these periodical religious festivals, the guarding against 
danger of epidemics, such as cholera, plague, or small 
pox; the prevention of overcrowding, riots, and so 
forth; until unwillingly she could not but feel that in 
the main the authorities did their utmost for the 
masses, although these efforts were often thwarted by 
the very people in whose interests they were directed. 

On they drove, through patches of bazaar, through 
the teeming city, out on to a barren waste where the 
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as it sloped towards the river. He gave her some 
conception of what the fair would mean, how special 
trains, packed with pilgrims, would cross the great 
iron bridge, how the roads from every quarter would 
be choked with native vehicles and foot travellers, 
how a mass of seething humanity would assemble, 
such a multitude that it would appear almost possible 
to walk on their heads. 

“But what is it all for?" she asked help- 
lessly. 

“Piety, sacrifice, the worship of the gods, wash- 
ing away of sins. Combined,” he added drily, “with 
an excellent excuse for an outing, and the squander- 
ing of a vast amount of money." 

A sharp turn brought them to the end of the 
made road, the pony's hoofs sank deep into sandy 
soil, and presently they were in the shadow of a grim 
towering fort, built by Akbar, the Moghul Emperor 
when Elizabeth was Queen of England. Before them, 
in wide tranquillity, lay the sacred waters, glittering 
in the sun, streaked with yellow sand bars, melting 
into the opal of the opposite shore. 

Cave pulled up and pointed to an island which 
was in process of being connected with the river- 
bank by a bridge of boats. 

“The fakirs will be quartered there," he said, 
*and you can see that we are putting up temporary 
shelters all over the place, besides stalls and booths 
where idols and toys and sweetmeats can be sold. 
Our own missionaries will have a place allotted to 
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them, where they will preach and sing hymns, and 
distribute tracts in the vernacular.” 

Miss Talbot sat silent. She would wish to see 
all this ignorance and waste and corrupt ceremonial, 
as it seemed to her, swept away; just as she would 
advocate the abolition of polygamy, seclusion of women, 
child marriage, and other evils prevalent in the East. 

“All this should be stopped!” she exclaimed. 

“Tt would be infinitely worse if we deserted the 
country,” said Mr. Cave quietly. 

«I hardly think so, from the things I have heard 
said by educated Indians at home; but their hands 
are tied. It is shameful——” 

*Well, anyway, don't let zs quarrel about it." 

'The tender appeal in his tone made her look up 
at him, and meeting his eyes a strange wave of 
emotion surged from her heart to stupefy her brain. 
Nothing else seemed to matter. Quickly she avoided 
his ardent gaze, clenched her hands which were 
trembling, fought hard to govern this sudden sense 
of entrancement which had set her pulses throbbing 
with mingled rapture and alarm. She would have 
been the last to admit the possibility of love at first 
sight; always had she derided the very idea as ab- 
surd; indeed, hitherto love had seemed to her no- 
thing short of a contemptible weakness to which no 
man or woman in their senses need fall a victim un- 
less from deliberate choice. 

And now! Why should this very ordinary, un- 
important human being, who was just a fly on the 
wheel of Indian administration, whom she had only 
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met on the previous evening, have the power to make 
her feel like a foolish, sentimental schoolgirl? 

Nothing should persuade her to surrender. How 
could she tell that he was not a fortune hunter? 
The fact of her being possessed of a large income 
was, of course, no secret. 

“We had better go back,” she said, in a stifled 
voice. “I am feeling the sun a little.” 
= All anxiety, he turned the pony’s head. “You 
should have worn a sun hat,” he told her. “I ought 
to have warned you before we started. The glare 
down here is very trying. But I forgot that, in fact,” 
with an apologetic little laugh, “I’m afraid I forgot 
everything when I saw you again, except how wonder- 
ful you looked!” 

“Then it was a pity I didn’t wear my sun hat,” 
she said, flippantly. “I look hideous in it.” 

What a silly speech! She remembered painfully 
| that she had changed her hat at the last moment from 
| a desire to look her best. Rage rose increasingly within 

S her, until she contemplated inventing some excuse 
which would shorten her visit to the Mallesons. When 
1 they were back on the smooth, metalled road she went 
so far as to say that she was expecting a cable which 
: might necessitate her return to England. 
> Cave’s lack of consternation dismayed her. Was 
it possible that he did not believe her statement? 
| “It would be a pity," he said, “if you had to go 
| off without seeing the fair. Anyway, you cannot 
escape our forthcoming /omasha, the bachelors’ ball, 
| to-morrow night. If you were unfortunately obliged 
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to leave by next mail you would not have to start 
for at least three days.” 

She murmured that in all probability she would 
not be going to the ball; she did not dance. 

“Neither do I, but I shall certainly go on the chance 
of your being there. Do come.” 

She would give him no assurance, but already 
she began debating in her mind as to which gown 
she should wear at the ball. 

“Remember,” he said, as they drove up in front 
of the Commissioner’s bungalow, and helped her from 
the trap, “I shall be watching for you to-morrow night. 
I have to make a dash out into the district to-day 
after my office work is done, and I shall only get 
back just in time to change for the ball. It will be 
a rush at that.” 

“Oh! Please don’t ‘rush’ on my account,” she 
besought him, with mock concern, “or I shall feel so 
guilty if I don’t go! Good-bye, Mr. Cave, and thank 
you for a most interesting expedition.” 

Miss Talbot went to the ball. She told herself 
that she could hardly do otherwise, since her host 
and hostess did not inquire as to her wishes. 

Dancing had begun when they entered the ball- 
room. The decorations were effective and in good 
taste, though to one accustomed to London festivities 
they might appear somewhat primitive; the band was 
blaring forth a refrain that was comparatively new 
to India, while in England the air had become 
popular to satiety. It was -not until two or three 
dances were over, and Ina Talbot had refused several 
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would-be partners on the score of not dancing, that 
Cave suddenly appeared at her side. He seemed 
rather breathless, but added no word of delight or 
surprise at finding her there. She paled, then flushed 
as she took his proffered arm, and neither of them 
spoke as they skirted the room and came to a halt 
in one of the many open doorways. 

“Don’t you want to go and find a partner?” she 
said at last. “I suppose as a bachelor you are one 
of the hosts.” 

“And aren’t you one of my guests? I can’t dance, 
and you told me you didn’t. Do you want to get 
rid of me?” 

She forced herself to reply in a conventional 
tone: “Of course not! It’s most kind of you to take 
me in charge. Do tell me, who is the agile old 
gentleman capering about with the pretty girl?” 

“The general commanding the station; he has 
a weakness for pretty girls. That one stayed down 
with her husband in a famine district during the 
whole of last hot weather; the sights she saw and the 
risks she ran must have been appalling. Though you 
mightn’t think it, there aren’t many of us in this 
room who haven’t been through a rough time in 
some form or another, or who wouldn’t go through 
one in their turn without squealing. Mercifully, we 
can all play the fool now and then; it keeps us 
going.” 

She made no comment; but she felt that for his 
part the man at her side had suffered experiences 
sufficiently hard to render him old for his years, to 
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rob him of the measure of youth which at his age 
should still have been left to him. 

Glancing furtively at Cave, she noted that he 
looked weary, his eyes were darkened, deep-sunk with 
fatigue. Perhaps he really had “rushed,” forgone 
necessary rest in order to be at this stupid ball on 
the chance of seeing her, in view of the untruth she 
had told him. A warm sense of remorse conquered her 
pride. 

“Shall we find a comfortable seat,” she suggested, 
“where we can sit and talk?” 

At once his face brightened; he was all alacrity. 
“Come along—quick, before the dance is over and 
the best places taken.” 

He hurried her through the doorway into a long 
corridor which was fringed with flowers and palms, 
guided her to the end, where a broad couch, set well 
apart from the rows of seats, was concealed by a screen. 

“Well,” he began, when they were seated, “has 
the cable arrived?” 

“No,” she said, hating herself for deceiving him. 
Yet, she wondered again uncomfortably, ad she 
deceived him? He was smiling as he took the ostrich 
feather fan with its jewelled setting from her hand, 
and examined it with exaggerated interest. 

“This is a gorgeous fan,” he remarked, “I don’t 
suppose any other woman here possesses anything 
like it, just as no other girl or woman in India can 
touch you for beauty, or—or for brains! I’m not 
quite sure about heart?” 

“Oh! Don’t talk like that,” she burst out. “I 
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may be rich, but I’m not beautiful or clever, and as 
for heart—pray spare me your sarcasm.” 

“Sarcasm? Good heavens, nothing was farther 
from my mind. I was merely stating the truth. By 
the way, talking of truth, are you really expecting 
that cable?” 

He returned her the fan, brushing her hand pur- 
posely with his as he did so, and she thrilled at his 
touch; it broke down her fortitude, left her humbled, 
a prey to the unfightable attraction he held for her. 

“Why do you ask? Why should you imagine——” 
she faltered, and got no farther; it was useless, she 
could not keep up the fiction, so conscious was she 
of his nearness, his strength of body and soul, of his 
feeling for her that she knew was no passing infatua- 
tion, just as she knew that her own feeling for him 
was real. There was no evading the fact. Once and 
for all she was in love. 

“Why do you torture me like this?” she heard 
him saying reproachfully. “Can’t you face what has 
happened? Why resort to such make-believe? You 
must know that I love you. It’s one of those cases 
that come about suddenly, not to be explained; just 
a meeting and a knowledge that there is nobody else 
in the world, as if one had been wazting for it. Is it 
the same with you? Tell me. Don’t raise up false 
barriers between us. If I am nothing to you, honestly 
and truly, say so, and I will believe it.” His hand 
closed on hers; she did not repulse him. “Then it 
is all right?” he whispered, and bending forward, he 
kissed her. 
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Later on when Ina Talbot, the heiress, the would- 
be reformer (the busy-body, as Mrs. Richards did not 
hesitate to call her), left the building, it was as the 
promised wife of John Cave. 

At her wish he had agreed that their engagement 
should be kept secret for the present. He understood, 
and she appreciated his understanding, that she shrank 
from the public admission of such a sudden and swift 
surrender on her part, the talk it would cause, the 
surprise, As to the future, they did not speak of that. 
Cave took it for granted that she would accept the 
position as the wife of an ordinary district official. 
Ina gave thought to nothing but the rapture of an 
imperishable love; she revelled in their rides and 
drives together, the stolen meetings, the delight of 
secret caresses, the vision of days to come when they 
should not be parted. 

As the date of the fair drew nearer she saw less of 
him. All the mornings he was down by the river side, 
office work kept him late in the afternoons. This 
absorption in his work aroused in her a jealousy 
which she knew was unreasonable, but she could not 
shake it off, especially as he made no apology. For 
the first two days after the fair opened she did not 
see him at all. 

On the third day, the great day of bathing, it had 
been arranged that she and Mrs. Malleson were to 
drive down to the fort to witness the scene below from 
the walls. The road, as they approached the river, 
was choked with people, and progress was unavoidably 
slow. Many pilgrims were still arriving, many had 
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begun the return journey, being unable to spare the 
time from their farms and villages to wait for the 
crowning ceremonies and to see the big day through. 
The crowd grew denser, the dust was suffocating, for 
as yet no cold weather rains had come to satisfy the 
dry earth. The drought, Mrs. Malleson told Ina, was 
causing keen anxiety to the officials, for it increased 
possibility of sickness. 

“And if cholera, for example, should start,” she 
said, “Heaven help us. The people would break 
and fly all over the country, spreading the disease, 
whatever precautions were taken.” 

Fear chilled the girl’s heart. Should such a catas- 
trophe happen, her John would be in the thick of the 
danger. If she lost him. . . . Dread sickened her as 
they entered the fort by the main gateway, and a 
few minutes later climbed countless steps and emerged 
on to the ramparts. 

Then, what a sight met her eyes! The multitude 
passed description; nothing was visible for a mile 
or so along the river bank but a sea of heads. Most 
of the people were clothed in white, but occasional 
splashes of colour varied the monotony—the gay, 
triangular flags of the Brahmin priests with their 
different devices floated in the gentle breeze, little 
platforms and light umbrellas of cane and leaves lined 
the shore. In the midst of the throng below the fort 
walls a track was with difficulty being kept clear for 
the fakirs’ procession, which had been crossing the 
bridge of boats from the island since daybreak, and 
on either side of the narrow track two streams of figures 
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came and went incessantly. The din that rose on 
the dry air was like the restless roar of a city. 

The whole scene bewildered and astounded the 
English girl as she stood looking down on it, troubled 
with a sense of the mystery of far-off ages; and she 
shivered when, with a blast of trumpets and a steady 
swinging march, the long line of nude, ash-smeared 
figures wound its way from the bridge. She realised 
that she was beholding a ceremony that was still as 
much alive with religious belief and enthusiasm as it 
had been for the last two or three thousand years. 

Presently, with relief, she followed Mrs. Malleson 
to where, farther along the walls, the colonel com- 
manding the fort was entertaining a party of people. 
At Mrs. Malleson’s request he invited her to look into 
his quarters, where once the ladies of the Moghul 
dynasty had lived and loved and intrigued. 

And during all this time there was no sign of 
John, although the Commissioner appeared, hot, dusty, 
weary, shouting for refreshment. She longed to ask 
him what John was doing. If only she could see 
him, know that he was in no danger among this 
horrible, fanatical crowd; but she could not trust her 
voice to inquire, such a question might be deemed 
absurd—she did not know. 

Late that night Ina sat with Mrs. Malleson in the 
comfortable drawing-room, waiting. Dinner had been 
delayed till the last moment, and yet the Commis- 
sioner had not returned. 

“Bother these fairs!” Mrs. Malleson exclaimed 
crossly. “It’s so bad for Edward to go without food 
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must have happened." 

Something had happened, as they learned when 
Mr. Malleson arrived. 

*We're in for it!" he announced, mopping his 
: forehead. “Over fifty cases of cholera, and all started 
by one wretched coolie. Give me something to eat 
quickly. Cave's coming along as soon as he can to 
discuss arrangements for a segregation camp. There's 
no time to be lost. We shall have to go back to the 
fair ground together." 

Ina looked at Mrs. Malleson; the other woman's 
face was quite calm as she rose without a word to give 
her orders. How could she conceal the terror which 
must have gripped her. How cou/d she permit her 
husband to return to the fair in face of such ghastly 
hazard. It was monstrous. John should not run such 
risks if she could prevent it. He must consider her 
first, and as the Mallesons went into the dining-room 
together, forgetful of her existence, she stationed her- 
self in the dimly lit veranda to intercept John's arrival. 

When he came she met him at the top of the steps. 

“John!” she gasped. “John!” 

“Why, darling, how sweet of you to waylay 
} me!” He caught her in his arms. “Isn’t this the 
s limit—you have heard?" 

She cried frantically: *Don't go back to the fair, 
for my sake, don't go!" 

“But, dearest, I mzs/,”” he said in amazement. 

“Nonsense! You needn't Surely I come first. 
Listen—listen"—she clung to him as his hold on 
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her slackened—“I have such heaps of money, you 
would lose nothing. Well be married at once, and 
go straight home, out of this horrible country. I hate 
it, I hate it—it shan’t take you from me.” 

“Ina, are you mad? Come, come, sweetheart, 
pull yourself together, be brave.” 

He stroked her hair, kissed her wet face, for she 
was weeping bitterly. 

“There, beloved, don’t cry. Don’t worry. It’s 
all in the day’s work. I’ve seen this sort of thing 
through before, more than once, and here I am, still 
alive! As my wife you will have to get accustomed 
to duty coming first.” 

She withdrew herself, stood before him in the 
dim lamplight, lovely, defiant. 

“You can take your choice,” she cried furiously. 
“Either my wishes come first, or what you call your 
duty to India. The fate of the country does not 
depend entirely on you, whereas my whole life, my 
whole happiness does. I won’t be put aside. If you 
really love me you will do as I ask.” 

“Ina!” he implored. 

She waved her hand, relentless, and continued: 
“Supposing to-morrow had been fixed for our wed- 
ding day, what would you have done?” 

“We should have had to postpone it,” he said, 
without hesitation. 

“You mean that honestly?” 

“Of course.” 

In silence she turned from him, her head held 
high, determination in every line of her graceful 
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form; and hopelessly he watched her go through a 
door farther down the veranda. She was lost to him, 
this radiant, beautiful girl, whom he had fondly 
imagined was ready to exchange a life of brilliance 
and ease in England for one of comparative trial and 
monotony in India as his wife. Now he questioned 
if she had ever cared for him at all. He made no 
attempt to call her back. Of what avail? India stood 
between them—India, and duty, and honour. There 
was no help for it, for him no choice. 

Then he joined his chief, ate and drank with 
him because every ounce of his strength and vitality 
would be needed for the long fight with disease and 
death which lay before them. 

The fight ended in victory. The scourge was 
overcome with the least possible loss of life, though 
the toll was piteously cruel. Miss Talbot left the 
station a day or two after the outbreak; the Mallesons 
had insisted upon her doing so, had banished her in 
all kindness. They said they could not accept the 
responsibility of her remaining, with cholera rampant 
all round them. It had spread to the city, to the 
compounds; already servants in English employ were 
stricken down with it. 

She seemed to be quickly forgotten by everyone, 
excepting John Cave; and he could not forget. For 
weeks after the epidemic was over he noticed that 
no one spoke of her, not even the Mallesons beyond 
telling him casually that their cousin had returned 
to England—“So unfortunate that her visit had been 
cut short!” 
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What a mercy, he reflected bitterly, that they 
had kept their brief engagement a secret! 

Later, when the west wind had begun to roar 
and rage, and the hot weather was in full blast, he 
became aware, one evening in the club, that Mrs. 
Richards was stalking him sedulously. 

“T want to show you something,” she said, driv- 
ing him into a corner. 

He liked Mrs. Richards, she was an excellent 
sort; one of the real old bulwarks of Indian domestic 
life; therefore he submitted, expecting to be consulted 
upon some vital point connected with one of the 
many housekeeping difficulties prevalent at this time 
of year. Probably she was going to say: “I know 
that your head man is so good at getting supplies of 
quail, would you let him— —" 

Instead she produced a cutting from a news- 
paper. 

“Read that,” she commanded; and sat gazing at 
him attentively as he read the report of a lecture 
delivered by Miss Ina Talbot at the Caxton Hall on 
the subject of Indian administration. 

To his astonishment the lecturer had been all in 
favour of British rule. She frankly admitted that she 
had gone out to the country last winter imbued with 
the notion that the English were cruelly oppressive— 
most unwilling to agree that any good could result 
from their continued domination. She had expected 
to find a vast deal of misgovernment, but close observa- 
tion and experience had forced her to the conclusion 
that there was no country better managed than India, 
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none in which the administration did more for the 
masses of the people. She only wished things were 
as well conducted in England... 

“Well?” said Mrs. Richards, as he handed her back 
the cutting. “Whom do you suppose converted her?” 

He reddened. “No one but herself, I should say. 
Her own sound sense and good judgment.” 

“My dear John Cave, I’m not blind. I watched 
you and Miss Talbot carefully whilst she was here; 
partly out of curiosity, I confess, partly because I 
hoped she would prove worthy of you. I thought she 
was going to. But then something intervened. I can 
guess pretty well what it was—your work, and you 
went to the wall. Am I right?” 

He nodded. 

“You had better tell me about it. Come now, it 
will do you good to make a clean breast of the whole 
affair, and then I will show you something else; also 
give you a piece of advice.” 

Gladly he succumbed to her sympathy and poured 
out the story, felt comforted, relieved, when he had 
finished. Mrs. Richards was right, the revelation had 
done him good. 

“Now to continue in- our next,” she went on. 
“Here is a letter I got by the mail yesterday from a 
friend of mine in London who happens to know Miss 
Talbot. The girl has lost most of her fortune, but 
the disaster hadn’t been made public when my friend 
wrote—it may never be made public; but the fact 
remains that she is no longer rich, though still not 
exactly what we should call poor.” 
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“Yes?” he said awkwardly, scanning the letter 
she gave him. “And what has all this got to do 
with me?” 

“Everything, idiot, if you still care for her. In 
that case, go home at once; take sick-leave if you 
can’t get anything else—you look run down—and try 
your luck again. That’s my advice. Take it, or leave 
it. If you take it I prophesy that you’ll bless me to the 
end of your days. The girl has good stuff in her.” 

John did take the interfering lady’s advice. And 
the first person he and his wife sought out when they 
arrived in India at the beginning of the next cold 
weather was Mrs. Richards, in order to tell her that 
nothing could prevent her prophecy from coming true. 

Both of them would bless her till the end of 
their days; even when they should find themselves 
retired old Anglo-Indians, living goodness knew where, 
and had sent forth their children and grandchildren, 
as John crudely put it, “to do their damnedest for 
India.” 
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Tue little English churchyard looked so peaceful, 
so cool, that I paused at the entrance; then made 
for a fine old yew-tree to rest for a while in its 
shade on a flat tombstone that was age-worn, be- 
spattered with lichen. I was tired and hot, having 
wandered farther than I had intended that sultry 
summer morning; people who have lived in the East 
feel the heat more severely than those who have 
never experienced months on end of stifling days 
and nights, pitiless metallic skies, the white glare of 
a death-dealing sun. It is a fact that is rarely 
recognised by untravelled folk; so I smile and say 
nothing when I am told that, of course, coming from 
India, I must revel in heat waves. 

How pleasant I found it in this sacred green 
garden filled with the perfume of flowers, silent save 
for the humming of bees, the sweet, clear calling of 
birds! As I glanced about me I thought what a 
contrast to the arid cemeteries I had seen in India, 
with their neglected memorials to victims of exile, all 
the tragic inscriptions that told of untimely deaths; 
women and little children who in England might have 
recovered from sickness, men cut off in their youth, or 
when long-looked-for retirement was in sight; some- 
times whole families swept away by cholera. Few white 
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people die natural deaths in India; if they live they go 
home, and if they die there is seldom one of their 
kindred in the country to visit and attend to their graves. 

Close to where I sat was a marble cross; at its 
base a wealth of blue flowers. I read that it was 
erected to the memory of Ann White, by her sorrowing 
grandchildren; and of a sudden it brought to my 
recollection a plain stone slab, in an Indian cemetery, 
that marked the last resting place of another Ann 
White, also an old woman. Drowsed by the warm 
perfume and peace, I let the curious history of that 
other Ann White steal through my mind slowly, 
dreamily. 

The first time I saw her was at the beginning of 
the hot weather, soon after I had arrived in India 
to keep house for my brother. She was seated, with 
an untidy-looking ayah squatting beside her, on the 
steps of the old concrete bandstand that still remained 
at the end of the deserted parade-ground. Before 
the Mutiny Jutpore had been a military cantonment; 
now it was no more than a small civil station, remote 
from the railway, out of all proportion in size to the 
growing native city, whose turbulent and fanatical 
population caused ceaseless anxiety to the few Euro- 
pean officials and an inadequate staff of police. I 
remembered remarking to my brother as we rode past 
the bandstand, that it was surely unusual to see an 
Englishwoman of that age living in India—who was 
she? And Tom said, indifferently, he didn’t know; 
he believed there was some legend about the old lady, 
but he couldn’t remember. What did it matter? 
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Tom was an engineer, and mysteries connected 
with human beings held no interest for him. Had I 
made some inquiry concerning bridges or bricks, 
buildings or roads, I should no doubt have received 
voluble and animated information. 

“But she looks so quaint!” I persisted; “a sort 
of early Victorian sketch. Do try to recollect what 
you have heard about her.” 

“No use, my dear. Whatever I might have heard 
went in at one ear and out at the other. You’d better 
apply to the missionaries. I think she lives with them, 
but whether they’re C.M.S., or Baptists, or Papists, 
I can’t say. There are samples of all kinds in the 
country, much to the mystification of the natives.” 

Being of an imaginative, or, perhaps more truth- 
fully, an inquisitive disposition, I felt a longing to 
ferret out the old lady’s history. What was she doing 
in India at her time of life, and looking like a ghost 
from the past, dressed in a poke bonnet and a volumin- 
ous grey gown? she might almost have been wearing a 
crinoline. There must be some interesting story. 

Consequently, next morning I started out alone, 
on foot, for the parade-ground, hoping to find her. 
Yes, she was there, seated on the bandstand, and 
with her the ayah, a stout, pock-marked person 
chewing betel-nut, who regarded me apathetically as 
I approached. 

The old lady was crooning softly to herself; she 
had a small crumpled-up face that reminded me of 
a peeled walnut; her eyes were a faded blue, the 
loops of hair, beneath the old-fashioned bonnet, like 
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fleece, I was struck by a certain daintiness about her 
appearance, a lingering grace in the way she held 
herself; one would fancy her being described years 
long ago as “a sweetly pretty young female.” She 
merely nodded and smiled when I greeted her with 
some polite remark, and continued her soft little song. 

The ayah bestirred herself fussily, dragged her 
wrapper over her head, opened a large, white umbrella, 
and turned aside to spit forth red betel juice. Then, 
with the curious sort of respect that the lower classes 
all the world over seem to entertain towards mental 
affliction, she explained proudly that the old lady was 
paghal. I knew the word, for I was learning Hindus- 
tani; it meant crazy, mad. 

I nodded sympathetically, inquired where they 
lived, and the ayah pointed to a solitary thatched 
bungalow that stood facing the parade-ground some 
distance from the residential quarter of the station. 

“Missun,” she said, through her nose. “Kristarn 
Missun-school.” 

With that she bawled indulgently at her charge, 
helped her up, salaamed to me, and the pair started off 
across the bare plain. I watched their slow progress, 
the ayah clopping along in loose shoes, the old lady 
stepping feebly, supported by the native woman’s arm, 
the white umbrella bobbing up and down—watched 
them till they passed between the two gateless white 
posts to disappear amongst plantain trees and shrubs. 

That evening I shirked the usual visit to the club, 
made some plausible excuse to Tom with secret satis- 
faction, since I played tennis and bridge badly; and 
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also I was glad for once to escape the well-intentioned 
adjurations with which I was always deluged by the 
memsahibs regarding the correct management of 
servants and fowls, goats and cows, all the talk about 
charcoal and dusters and bazaar prices, the ordering 
of stores from Bombay, and so forth. Not that I was 
ungrateful for kindly advice, or undervalued the im- 
portance of good housekeeping, but beyond a point 
my interest in such matters failed; and I had never 
been good at games, mental or physical. 

With a sense of adventure I drove to the white 
gate-posts I had noted that morning, boldly turned 
into the compound, and drew up before the thatched 
bungalow. As a newcomer to the station, it was quite 
in accordance with Anglo-Indian etiquette that I should 
make the first call on anyone I chose, a sensible custom 
among an ever-fluctuating official community. 

One or two native children were playing in the 
veranda, who fled when I shouted the immemorial 
summons, “Qua? hai.” Presently out came a neatly 
garbed little Englishwoman with a round, pleasant 
face and steady grey eyes, who proclaimed herself to 
be Miss Brownlow, assistant missionary to Padre 
Grigson and his wife; both, she said, were just now 
absent in the district “itinerating.” Rather to my 
dismay, she took it for granted that my errand was 
not to make a formal call, but to give an order for 
mission needlework. 

“Come in, do come in!” she cried civilly, “and 
see all the lovely things made by our girls and women. 
What is it that you particularly require?” 
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I could hardly explain that I particularly required i 
information about the pagkal old lady! There was | 
nothing for it but to pretend that I was anxious to k 
buy something manufactured by the converts. As a | 
result, I spent an hour, and a good deal of money, | 
at the mission bungalow, allowing myself to be lured $ 
into purchasing mats and tidies, tray-cloths and | 
handkerchiefs, none of which did I “require.” All 
the same, Miss Brownlow contrived to excite my in- E 
terest in the work she and the Grigsons were doing 
for India, and so engrossed did I become in our con- 
versation that I completely forgot the real object of 
my visit until, just as I was leaving, I caught sight : 
of my bandstand acquaintance, the fat ayah, crossing j 
the compound. H 

*Why there," I exclaimed with cunning, *is the j 
ayah I have seen in the mornings on the parade- T 
ground with an old lady!" # 

“Yes, our dear old Ann White, and Tulsi, who i 
looks after her. It’s their favourite little walk, across 
the parade-ground and back, with an interval of rest i 
on the bandstand. Ann can't walk far nowadays, and 
there is no other place within easy reach where she i 
can sit down. I am afraid soon she will not be able j 
to leave the compound, she is failing very fast.” i 

“Was she a missionary?” I asked, dawdling pur- m 
posely at the top of the veranda steps. | 

“Oh no, poor old thing! She has been imbecile i 
since her childhood. In fact, no one knows who she àl 
is, and we shall never know unless, as Mr. Grigson says 
happens sometimes in these cases, her memory should 4 
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return in the hour of her death. She was named Ann 
White by the mission people who were here at the 
time of the Mutiny. It’s a sad story. Are you in a 
hurry? Can you wait while I tell you?” 

I felt that not even the most desperate need for 
haste would have prevented me from waiting to hear 
about old Ann White. And this was what I heard 
as I waited: 

When in ’57, the native regiment at Jutpore 
mutinied, murdering officers, women and children, 
the only Europeans to somehow escape death in the 
station, as far as was known at the time, were the 
members of the mission. But when, alas, too late, a 
British relief party arrived and were scouring the 
neighbourhood in search of the rebels, a little English 
girl of about ten years old was found in the jungle, 
starving, disguised as a native. What was her name, 
who had disguised her and hidden her away, could 
never be ascertained; she herself was too exhausted 
to speak when rescued, and though in time her bodily 
strength returned, both reason and memory had been 
lost beyond hope of recovery. The missionaries took 
charge of her, and a small grant was made by the 
Government for her support. There, ever since, she 
had lived, handed on with her pitiful story from one 
succeeding mission family to another, in the thatched 
bungalow, well cared for, no trouble, unless, as Miss 
Brownlow confided to me with a smile, anyone should 
attempt to dress her differently; then she would cry, 
refuse to eat, until the poke bonnet and full skirts 
were restored to her. 
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“So Mrs. Grigson and I make new bonnets and 
gowns for her when she needs them, copying the old 
patterns faithfully—the fashion she was accustomed to 
see in her childhood. It’s the only thing she seems to 
remember at all. And doesn’t she look an old darling!” 

Cordially I agreed and departed, saddened by the 
pathetic history of Ann White, yet well pleased with 
my visit, because I felt I had gained a friend in the 
missionary lady, and that the embroideries were 
cheap at the price. (I sent them all home next mail 
to a relative whose mania was foreign missions.) 

From that day I saw much of Emily Brownlow, 
also made friends with Padre Grigson and his wife 
when they returned from their tour in the district 
—an earnest, hard-working couple who yet were 
under no delusion as to the apparent hopelessness 
of their task in India. I grew to understand and 
appreciate their efforts, to share their conviction that 
though the work might seem but a scratch on the 
surface of idolatry, it was infinitely worth while, and 
must lead eventually to a deep undermining of ignor- 
ance and superstition among a people steeped in 
Nature worship, cruelly oppressed by higher castes, 
the priesthood, and indirectly by each other. 

So far, the Grigsons admitted, the converts had 
been drawn principally from a class that had nothing 
to lose—indeed, everything to gain—by becoming 
Christians; but in the future the descendants of these 
converts would count, multiply into a strong com- 
munity that sooner or later must rise to the top, 
triumphant. I found it all very interesting, though 
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Tom chaffed and declared that I was fast going the 
way of our mission-mad kinswoman. The other 
ladies in the station assured me that when I had 
lived longer in India I should realise that the ardour 
of missionaries like Mr. Grigson did more harm than 
good, interfering with ancient faiths that suited the 
people, forcing new wine into old bottles, often making 
trouble in the bazaars where already trouble enough 
was brewing. Here in Jutpore, for example, it was 
well known that a strong feeling existed against 
mission influence. Anything at any moment might 
lead to a riot, the missionaries would be the first to 
suffer if the mob got out of hand, and then probably 
we should all have our throats cut. 

I remembered their sayings with a sick sense of 
foreboding one morning when Tom was away on 
inspection, and I had ridden over, before the sun got 
too hot, to spend the day with my friends at the 
mission bungalow. I found Mrs. Grigson and Emily 
in a state of suspense and anxiety, for Mr. Grigson 
was out preaching in the bazaar, and the native Bible 
teacher who accompanied him had just raced back, 
scared and breathless, with ill news. The city, he 
said, was in an uproar, it had been over something 
to do with rival religious processions that had clashed; 
the police had come; there was fighting. What had 
happened to the padre-sahib he was unable to say; 
they were separated in the crowd, he himself had 
been attacked, knocked down. 

The man could tell us no more. Exhausted with 
fear and his flight, he collapsed. 
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We all knew that there was grave cause for alarm. 
Quite recently there had been a ghastly affair of the 
same kind in another part of the province, a riot 
during which the mob had turned on a missionary, 
beaten him to death in the street, and a general mas- 
sacre of Europeans and natives had only been averted 
by the strongest measures. Mrs. Grigson’s behaviour 
was wonderful; not for a moment did she falter as 
she gave her orders. Emily Brownlow and I helped 
to collect the women and children from the outhouses 
and gather them into the bungalow, a chattering, 
frightened flock, for the bad news had spread in the 
compound. We kept them away from the side of the 
house where old Ann White lay asleep. During the 
past few days she had been ailing, nothing very definite 
beyond a slight temperature, and loss of strength. 

Mrs. Grigson asked me to have a look at the old 
lady in case she had awakened. Tulsi was useless, 
she deserted her charge, wept, and declared her liver 
had turned to water, and resolutely joined the huddled 
throng in the living-room. I went and sat beside Ann 
White, who still slept undisturbed by the commotion, 
all the time straining my ears for sounds outside. 
Now and then above the ceaseless murmur of native 
voices within the bungalow I fancied I caught the 
echo of shots. What if the police should be overcome! 

I looked at the peaceful, wrinkled old face on the 
pillow. When Ann was a child had her mother, 
possibly with other children about her too, gone 
through such an anxious period of waiting before the 
end came? I imagined the subsequent confusion, 
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the cries, the horror, and shivered. Some faithful 
servant must have saved the little girl, fled with her, 
disguised her; but what actually had happened would 
never be known unless, as Mr. Grigson had said, Ann’s 
memory should return before she died. For Ann’s 
sake it was only to be hoped that it would not. 

The heat became intolerable, for the punkah hung 
motionless. Presumably every coolie had fled, and 
the silence in the compound was sinister; no sound 
of the padre’s return. 

All the stories I had heard and read of the Mutiny I 
crowded into my mind. Was history about to repeat 
itself at Jutpore? At last I could bear it no longer. 
Old Ann was all right, sound asleep, and I crept from 
the room, threaded my way through squatting groups 
of native women and children to seek Mrs. Grigson. 
I found her standing in the veranda, regardless of the 
hot wind that was like the blast of a furnace. She 
was shading her eyes with her hands that she might 
gaze over the bare parade-ground in the direction of 
the city. How long we stood there together in silence 
I don’t know—to me it seemed hours—until sud- 
denly, above a line of mango-trees in the distance, a 
flame shot up, paled by the strong sunlight, then a 
column of smoke. 

Mrs. Grigson drew in her breath. 

“They have begun burning, looting,” she whispered 
hoarsely. “Oh, my husband, where are you?” 

I passed my arm about her, fearing she might faint; 
indeed, I felt like fainting myself. But her courage 
held, bracing my spirit, too, even when there came to 
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our ears the sound of a muffled roar, the roar of an 
angry multitude. The dull clamour grew louder, and 
a few moments later we saw a vast concourse of people 
pouring out from behind the trees, spreading over 
the opposite end of the plain. 

Mrs. Grigson pulled me back. 

“They will come here,” she said, quietly. “We 
must go in and shut the doors.” 

The last thing I saw as we shut the long door- 
windows, bolting them top and bottom, was that 
mad, surging crowd making, as it seemed, direct for 
the mission bungalow. I had a dim recollection of 
hearing her voice, clear and strong. I think she was 
speaking to Emily Brownlow and me—telling us to 
be brave, to pray, asking us to help her to keep the 
knowledge of approaching danger and death from the 
little flock for as long as possible, and she started 
them singing a hymn. I tried to join in, but my throat 
felt dry, a mist swam before my eyes, my heart beat 
wildly with terror. I could see nothing, hear nothing, 
but that murderous crowd outside. The doors would 
be burst open, and then— 

I know I called out “Tom! Tom!” in a frenzy, 
but my own voice sounded far off; and after that, to 
my shame, I must have lost consciousness, for next I 
found myself on my knees in a corner, leaning against 
the wall. Slowly my senses began to clear. I dared 
to look up, and could hardly believe my eyes when 
I saw the padre! As I struggled to my feet the room 
seemed to spin round, and I should have fallen but 
that Emily Brownlow caught hold of me. 
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“We're all safe—sa/e/" she said loudly in my 
ear, half-laughing, half-crying. 

I noticed that the “flock” were streaming out 
into the compound, dancing and shouting like children 
released from school, and that Mrs. Grigson was cutting 
away the coat-sleeve from her husband’s right arm. 
I heard him say: 

“Tt’s only a flesh wound, no bones broken. Lucky 
it wasn’t my head!” 

It was not until later, when the injured arm had 
been bathed and bound up, and we were all refreshing 
ourselves with tea, that I learned what had happened. 
Just as the mob were overpowering the police, and the 
padre, his right arm rendered helpless by a savage 
blow, believed that his last hour had come, a British 
infantry regiment had suddenly made its appearance 
as if by magic. Not a shot was fired; the soldiers 
had simply marched through the streets, thumping 
the butt ends of their rifles on the toes of the petrified 
crowd, driving it before them, until it broke and fled, 
scattering over the parade-ground. A sergeant had 
helped the padre into his trap and seen him offsavely; 
but where the regiment had come from, what was the 
explanation of its merciful arrival, Mr. Grigson said 
he was too dazed at the time to inquire. 

“We shall know all about it sooner or later,” he 
added. 

And we did know, much sooner than we anti- 
cipated; for shortly afterwards we heard the sound of 
hoofs outside, and an officer rode up to the veranda 
steps. Of course, we all hurried out. 
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“The colonel wants to know if you are all right, 
padre!” he shouted. “A near shave, wasn’t it? A 
little longer and it would have been all UP. with 
you, and probably everyone else in the station!” 

No thanks! Very sorry, but he couldn’t come 
in; hadn’t time. The affair had delayed the regiment 
on the march; they must be getting on to the next 
camping ground. Anyway, these rascals in the city 
had learnt a lesson they wouldn’t forget in a hurry! 

He saluted and turned his horse’s head. 

“One moment!” called Mr. Grigson. “How did 
you hear of the row? The fellow who stopped the 
regiment ought to be rewarded.” 

The officer drew rein, looked back over his 
shoulder. 

“Tt was an old woman. She met us on the road; 
told the colonel we were wanted.” 

“An old woman?” we chorused. 

“Yes, an English woman, a queer-looking old 
dame in a poke-bonnet. I don’t know where she got 
to. By the time the order had been given to turn 
out of our line of march, she’d disappeared. We 
couldn’t see her anywhere. But, knowing what these 
riots may mean, we took her word for it. Just as 
well we did, eh?” 

Again he saluted, and this time galloped off. 

We looked at each other in amazement. 

“Old Ann!" Mrs. Grigson exclaimed. “Wed 
forgotten all about her. She must have got up and 
gone out!” 

Then we flew to Ann’s room, fearful as to what 
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had become of her, expecting to see the bed empty. 
But there she lay, sleeping, just as I had left her, a 
serene smile on her old face. Nothing pointed to her 
having moved. The poke-bonnet and grey dress hung 
from their pegs on the wall; her underclothing lay 
folded on a chair. Certainly the small pair of shoes 
beneath the chair were dusty, but as no housework 
had been attempted that morning, dust was thick 
everywhere. 

Mrs. Grigson bent over the pillow. 

“Ann,” she said, gently, and again a little louder, 
“ Ann!” 

There came no stir, no response from the quiet 
form on the bed as we listened in the hot silence; and 
when, presently, Mrs. Grigson looked round, held up 
her hand, I knew from the expression on her face that 
Ann had gone to where memories cannot hurt, do not 
matter, where she would answer to her real name. 

It is, and ever will be, my firm conviction, that 
Ann’s spirit went forth that morning to save the lives 
of those who had loved and taken care of her on earth, 
and, in their secret hearts, I think both Mrs. Grigson 
and Emily Brownlow were inclined to hold the same 
view. But, with the curious prejudice against belief 
in the supernatural shared by many truly pious people, 
the padre was entirely opposed to such an idea. When- 
ever we touched on the subject, he would repeat 
obstinately that the dying often displayed remarkable 
vitality shortly before the end came—the proverbial 
flash in the pan. He always maintained that Ann had 
risen and wandered out on to the Grand Trunk Road, 
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on the march, the sight of English soldiers had just 
for the moment awakened her recollection of that day 
in ’57, when the relief party found her as a little girl 
in the jungle, when her one overwhelming desire, 
could she have uttered it, must have been to bid them 
go on to the rescue of her people. There was plenty 
of time, he would argue, for her to return. She had 
come back to die quietly in her bed; as a proof, were 
not her shoes covered with dust? 

To my mind, this explanation seemed far more 
unlikely, even more miraculous, than my own; but 
I never could get the padre to agree with me. 

And now, as I sat beneath the yew-tree in an 
English churchyard, the green mounds, the flowers, 
the tombstones faded from my sight. I only visioned 
the corner of a desolate cemetery, rank with coarse 
yellow grass, bounded by a mud wall. I saw an old 
monument, the inscription on it almost obliterated— 
“mortal remains . . . Ensign ... of sunstroke . . .” 
—and close beside it a newly laid slab that marked 
the grave of one whose true name was not Ann White. 
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PROLOGUE 


THE train started. Colonel Kaye leaned from 
the window of his compartment that he might wave 
a final farewell to his old servant who stood weeping 
and disconsolate on the platform of the big Indian 
railway station. 

“Salaam, Gunga, salaam!” he shouted. 

As he settled himself for the night, his thoughts 
dwelt affectionately on the faithful old bearer who 
had served him so well for the best part of thirty 
years. It had been a business to prevent him from 
coming to Bombay; the same painful tussle had oc- 
curred on each of their few partings—this time Gunga 
had even begged to be taken to England. Kaye 
smiled as he pictured Gunga in England. Of late 
the poor old fellow had been rather a trial, captious, 
almost ill-tempered; a long rest would do him good. 
Nine months hence, if still alive, he would be on the 
platform again to greet his master, whose next “go- 
ing home” would be for good, and then Gunga must 
be pensioned—like himself! 

Stupefied with sorrow, Gunga pushed his way 
through the clamouring, sweating throng of native 
travellers. Four times during his many years of ser- 
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vice with the sahib had he seen his beloved master 
depart for England on leave; and always, in addition 
to the sore distress of parting, fear had tortured his 
spirit lest the sahib should return with a bride. A 
memsahib would destroy all the happy relations be- 
tween master and servant, difficulties would certainly 
arise; so often had he witnessed terrible misunder- 
standings in households where the new wives of sahibs 
had come into conflict with their husbands’ old re- 
tainers. For himself, he knew he could never endure 
such misery and live. Gunga loved no one on earth 
as he loved his sahib, who was more to him than 
home and family. It is to be met with all the world 
over, this jealous devouring allegiance on the part of 
old servants towards their employers. Gunga did not 
doubt that the sahib returned his affection, valued his 
loyal devotion; but what if a woman should come be- 
tween them? Women were the root of all trouble! 

Wearily he tramped back to the deserted bungalow 
that he might collect his belongings and tie up his 
savings in his loin cloth, together with the little brass 
box containing a supply of the magic black pills that 
afforded comfort and strength; for the last year or 
two he had grown to depend on them increasingly. 
Then he started north for the village of his birth, 
there to await with hungry patience the return of his 
adored sahib to India. 
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CHAPTER I 


I 


Mrs. DENHAM could scarcely keep her eyes open; 
the sun blazed, the sea glittered painfully, and the 
pier was packed. Being a resident at Haven-on-Sea 
she seldom patronised the pier, especially during 
holiday seasons, but she knew that her week-end 
guest would feel defrauded did the visit not include 
a long morning on the pier, and Mrs. Denham was 
one of those rare and remarkable people who honestly 
enjoy giving pleasure to others, even at the sacrifice 
of their own comfort. Therefore she was now en- 
during the heat and the glare and the crowd, to- 
gether with the noise of the band and the ceaseless 
trample of footsteps on the boards, for the sake of 
“poor old Miss Foster,’ who so loved the whole 
thing, and to whom it was such a refreshing change 
from dull lodgings in London. 

For a blessed space Miss Foster stopped talking; 
Mrs. Denham permitted her eyelids to droop, only 
to raise them with a start when her companion 
shrilled in her ear: “Oh! what a pretty girl! Look, 
over there with an old lady. I never saw anything 
so sweet. Do you know who she is?” 

Mrs. Denham blinked. “Oh! those,” she said, 
rousing herself with an effort. “The girl is a Miss 
Maynard, Aline Maynard. Yes, she is extraordinarily 
pretty. All the same, I am afraid she has a dull 
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time of it, poor child. She lives with her grand- 
mother, the old lady, and they are very badly off.” 

“Then I suppose she gets little amusement. How 
sad! But I wonder some nice man doesn’t——” 

Miss Foster’s thoughts meandered off into the 
regions of romance. Mrs. Denham’s took a more 
practical turn. It certainly was a pity, as she had 
often reflected before, that the girl should have small 
hope of matrimony. Here, at the best of times, 
eligible men had always been scarce; and now, since 
the war, prospects of marriage were worse than ever 
for girls of Aline’s age, even for those in well-to-do 
circumstances. 

Mrs. Denham preserved old-fashioned ideas; her 
own married life had been serenely happy, and as a 
rich, childless widow she pitied all spinsters, what- 
ever their ages. It disturbed her to think that prob- 
ably the unfortunate Aline would have to go on, 
year after year, with no pleasures, no pretty clothes, 
nothing to keep her young, bottled up with her de- 
testable old grandmother who, no doubt, would live 
to be a hundred, until her beauty faded, and she 
would end her days as an old maid like Miss Foster, 
depending upon a charitable friend or two for an 
occasional treat. Mrs. Denham regarded the girl with 
renewed commiseration, noting the shabby neatness 
of her washing frock, the darns in her stockings, the 
severely plain straw hat—such a pitiful setting to 
finely cut features, exquisite complexion, violet eyes, 
and bright, auburn hair. No hint of discontent 
marred the perfect little face, but the natural joyous- 
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ness of youth was lacking, the expression, though 
sweet, was patient, almost resigned. 

Their glances met, both smiled, and the girl 
turned to her grandmother, indicating Mrs. Denham’s 
whereabouts. The old woman bowed with a certain 
stiff dignity. Mrs. Denham sighed; she knew from 
hearsay, and from her own observation, how dreary 
life must be for the poor girl in the poverty-stricken 
basement flat situated in a humble quarter frequented 
by “little dressmakers” and the artisan class. The 
thought of this pretty young creature condemned to 
such an existence troubled the kind lady afresh; she 
felt vaguely that she was somehow to blame for hav- 
ing hitherto made no determined effort to rescue the 
unfortunate child. Yet, what could she have done? 
Mrs. Maynard kept everyone at arm’s length, dis- 
couraged well-meant attempts at kindness to Aline; 
more than once she had refused Mrs. Denham’s 
tentative overtures; it was as if Mrs. Maynard hated 
all prosperous people. Perhaps more harm than 
good might result from further advances; for ex- 
ample, visits to the pier might be stopped; Aline 
had once shyly confided to Mrs. Denham how much 
she enjoyed looking at the gay crowds and listening 
to the band, and how she wished she and granny 
could afford to do it oftener. Deplorable! Mrs. 
Denham almost repented having come to the pier 
this morning, and even felt a shade of annoyance 
with Miss Foster as the unconscious cause of this 
mental disturbance. 


Miss Foster babbled on. “Look at that nice 
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man. He is rather like your brother. I’m sure he’s 
an Anglo-Indian, they always have such an air of 
distinction. By the way, when do you expect Colonel 
Kaye home?” 

The question put a sudden idea into Mrs. Den- 
ham’s mind, an idea so unexpected and absorbing 
that for some moments she failed to reply. Miss 
Foster turned to ascertain the reason of her friend’s 
silence. “You told me he was coming home, didn’t 
you?” she added, with impatience. 

“Yes, yes,’ Mrs. Denham replied, hastily; “at 
the minute I was thinking of something else. He is 
sailing this week.” 

“And he will come straight here to you?” 

“I hope so—after he has done his shopping 
in London. It’s a good many years since he was 
home last, and his clothes will want attention. 
He has promised me a long visit as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

“That will be nice for both of you.” 

Miss Foster again gazed about her with lively 
relish, while Mrs. Denham pursued her new line of 
reflection. She was an incorrigible matchmaker, and 
had manceuvred several couples into matrimony; so 
far none of them had found cause to reproach her, 
indeed, quite the contrary. Yet, unwillingly, she 
asked herself if there might not be a measure of 
risk in this case?—a young, inexperienced, and very 
pretty girl; a man rather more than middle-aged. 
Yielding to temptation she banished the query from 
her mind; her brother, Nugent, was the dearest and 
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best of men, Aline was a thoroughly nice girl whose 
correct behaviour was as undeniable as her beauty, 
and there was nothing to cavil at in her birth. 
Nugent would be all the better for a well-brought-up 
girl-wife to keep him young; Aline would have a 
husband in a thousand, and a future secured. What 
could be more satisfactory on both sides? The 
difficulty would be to throw the pair together in 
face of old Mrs. Maynard’s ridiculous hostility to 
patronage—such false pride! But surely the old 
lady was not such a fool as to stand in the way 
of good luck for her grandchild. It might be 
diplomatic to begin paving the way at once while 
there was no ostensible motive—at any rate, Mrs. 
Denham decided to make the attempt. How delight- 
ful to have a big wedding at Beach Lodge (the 
spacious villa that was her own property); how 
thrilling to guide and witness the courtship, just the 
kind of vicarious pleasure in which she delighted. 

Then she blamed herself for not attending to 
Miss Fosters prattle. Poor dear soul—how she 
was enjoying herself. And this afternoon Mrs. Den- 
ham was giving a tea party at one of the big 
hotels, which Miss Foster would enjoy even more; 
trays of cakes, a band, and the spectacle of a smart 
week-end crowd, well known Society people, actors 
and actresses, and so forth. 

As they rose to return home for luncheon Mrs. 
Denham approached Mrs. Maynard and her grand- 
daughter. The girl stood up respectfully, the old 
lady extended a reluctant hand. 
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“It looks as if we were going to have a fine 
Bank Holiday, doesn't it?" remarked Mrs. Denham 
affably; *so nice for the people!" 

“H’m—for my part, grunted Mrs. Maynard, 
“I'm never sorry when it rains on public holidays. 
It serves the people right!” 

*Oh, Granny!" protested Aline, with a de- 
precating smile at Mrs. Denham, as though to assure 
her that Granny's venom was not to be taken 
seriously. 

Mrs. Denham hardly knew what to say. “I was 
wondering," she began, feeling quite nervous, *if you 
and Aline would come and have tea with me this 
afternoon at The Royal?" 

*'Thank you, but we do not go to parties." 

*Oh! but it isn't a party, I assure you. Only 
my friend, Miss Foster, who is staying with me—let 
me introduce you—and one or two others; just to 
watch the dancing and hear the band. Do come, 
dear Mrs. Maynard. I shall feel so hurt if you 
won't (Horrid old thing! Mrs. Denham could have 
slapped her.) 

Mrs. Maynard wavered. It meant a good tea, 
and she and Aline could walk to the Royal and 
back. 

“You will?” cried Mrs. Denham, cordially. “That’s 
capital! I’m so glad. Then I shall expect you both 
any time after four o’clock.” 

She and Miss Foster moved off, nodding and 
smiling. 

Said Mrs. Maynard to her granddaughter: “Now 
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what is that woman's object? Pll be bound there's | 
something at the back of her mind. I could see as 

much by her manner. I wish I hadn’t accepted. 

We shall look like a couple of beggars among all 

her fine friends!” 

“Oh, no, Granny, we shan’t. You’ve got your 
Paisley shawl, and your best bonnet. I can iron my 
white frock, it doesn’t look bad, though I made 
it myself—not at all as if it cost only five-and-six- 
pence.” 

“Yes, and we could barely afford that,” snapped 
the old lady. “And then to talk of fine weather for 
the people—when everything under the sun is done 
for the people and nothing for deserving paupers 
like ourselves, who are zof of the people—thank 
goodness!” 


2 


The party at the Royal Hotel proved quite a 
success. True, Mrs. Maynard sat stern and for- 
bidding, but a notable figure in her handsome shawl 
(one of the last of her saleable possessions) and her 
old-fashioned, picturesque bonnet into which Aline 
had sewn a narrow white frill. As for Aline, she 
received such attention from the elderly company as 
her grandmother afterwards pronounced to be ex- 
tremely bad for her. 

“It was patronage, nothing else, so don’t let it 
fill your head with silly ideas,” she said, as they 
toiled home in the dust of countless motor-cars. 

“What sort of silly ideas?” inquired Aline, ab- 
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sently. She had enjoyed the afternoon so much that 
nothing could spoil the remembrance. 

“Well, that you are better-looking than most 
girls——” 

“But I am,” interrupted Aline, calmly. “I looked 
at myself in all those lovely mirrors, and I was quite 
as pretty as any of those girls dancing. Besides, they 
were painted, and I wasn’t!” 

“That’s nothing to boast about.” 

“Pm not boasting. I’m stating a fact. But any 
way, what does it matter?” 

“No, it doesn’t matter and never will. What is 
the use of hair and eyes and skin like yours with 
nothing but stark poverty behind it all? Given your 
rightful place in the world you might marry a duke. 
As it is, you will never marry at all.” 

“Anyway, don’t let’s worry,” said Aline, com- 
fortably. 

At the moment she was not particularly inter- 
ested in her good looks and bad prospects. She 
was thinking how nice Mrs. Denham had been to 
her, and that she liked funny old Miss Foster, and 
General and Mrs. Hope and all the rest of the elderly 
people who had smiled so kindly upon her and in- 
quired what she had been doing lately; a question 
that necessitated evasive answers. She could hardly 
reply: “Cooking, sweeping, mending, washing, as 
usual!” 

The tea and the cakes had been simply delicious; 
she had eaten a disgraceful amount, and Granny 
hadn’t done badly. Probably Granny was now suf- 
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fering from the surfeit and that was what made her ' 
so cross. Mrs. Denham had told Aline that she 
would like to see more of her; Aline hoped she 
meant it—people often said things like that and 
then forgot, and nothing happened—not unnatural, 
considering that she never met anyone anywhere, 
except in the street, or on such rare occasions as 
to-day. 

Oh! how dismal the flat looked when they got 
back to it, so dark, so bare. There were only two 
rooms and a little kitchen; the sole relief in the 
living-room was a row of silhouettes in black frames, 
Aline’s forbears on the Maynard side, people with 
straight profiles, short upper lips and long necks, 
a well-born line of ancestors to whom the girl owed 
her beauty. How she, the last of the line, had 
come to a basement flat and bare subsistence, Aline 
had not thought of inquiring, and her grandmother 
had never told her; the truth being that Aline’s father 
was the culprit, and Mrs. Maynard protected her 
son’s memory with a rigid silence. She argued that 
there would seem no necessity to warn Aline against 
any possible inheritance of undesirable tendencies; 
Aline was a true Maynard in appearance, but in 
disposition she resembled her mother, that sweet, 
unselfish victim to a handsome, weak-natured man 
who had spent every penny of her fortune and broken 
her gentle heart. She had died, deserted by her 
husband, when Aline was but two years old; and 
before his own death abroad, soon afterwards, he had 
reduced his mother and his child to piteous poverty. 
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During the next ten days Mrs. Denham became 
so assiduous in pursuit of their company that Mrs. 
Maynard found it difficult to be obstructive without 
actual rudeness, and Mrs. Maynard was never rude; 
she was sometimes disagreeable, that she considered 
allowable, whatever the conditions of one’s birth! 
But even she could not bring herself to be con- 
sistently disagreeable to Mrs. Denham; it was im- 
possible to mistake genuine kindness of heart for 
patronage, however perversely she might endeavour 
to do so. Mrs. Maynard succumbed to these con- 
stant attentions. Would they care to come for a 
motor drive? Would they use these tickets for a 
concert, or the theatre? They were bidden to 
luncheon, only themselves and one elderly couple, 
then to a “quiet tea—no party.” Previous to the 
quiet tea Mrs. Denham took a ticket for Aline in a 
raffle, the prize being a pretty white frock, and Aline 
won the prize. What Mrs. Maynard would have 
said had she known that Mrs. Denham had purchased 
all the tickets in the raffle need not be recorded. 
She never knew; and she was secretly as pleased as 
Aline herself when the delicate garment was delivered 
at the door of the flat in a gay cretonne-covered 
box. It was a simple afternoon frock of exquisite 
cut and material; it fitted the girl as if she had been 
measured for it. 

“Tf only I had a hat!” sighed Aline. 
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“There now!” exclaimed Mrs. Maynard, “that’s 
what Mrs. Denham has done for you—made you 
want things you can’t have! She’d much better have 
given you the half-crown or whatever the raffle ticket 
cost. How would it do to sell the frock? You would 
get enough for a really good cotton and a decent 
straw hat.” 

“Oh no, Granny, zo/ It’s such a sweet frock. 
I’ve never had anything like it before. I must keep 
it. My hat will do if I wash the ribbon, and nobody 
will look at the hat if Pm wearing the frock.” 

Mrs. Maynard thought it unlikely that anyone 
would look at the frock when they could look at 
Aline, but of course she did not say so. She said, while 
conscious of a prick of surprise that her suggestion 
should have been flouted so emphatically: “Well, we 
won't spoil the ship for a ha'porth of tar—T've got 
ten shillings in hand, and you can get quite a nice 
shape for that." 

There was a pause, and following the prick of 
surprise a sudden and unexpected apprehension 
assailed the old woman's mind; not caused by the 
thought of the money, but by the question whether 
the child would try to resist the temptation. Aline 
knew well enough that the ten shillings could ill be 
spared. Was it possible that, after all, she ad in- 
herited something of her father's weak nature? 

At first the young face beamed with delight, then 
clouded, then beamed again. 

“Its awfully good of you, Granny— —" she said, 
with obvious hesitation. 
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Now what was coming? 

“T suppose I could get quite a good shape at that 
little French shop? Oh! Granny, how perfectly 
lovely! You are an old darling. Thank you such 
heaps and heaps.” 

She flung her arms about her grandmother’s neck. 
Mrs. Maynard controlled and concealed her feelings. 
She had made Aline the offer freely; was it reason- 
able to have expected any form of refusal? What 
young girl would be so ultra-altruistic! The test was 
altogether too trivial to be regarded as a reason for 
the revelation of family failings. She was making a 
mountain out of a molehill. At the same time her 
heart misgave her. 


4 


On a broiling afternoon the pair started for Beach 
Lodge; shade was not one of the blessings of Haven- 
on-Sea, and they were thankful to enter the cool, 
spacious dwelling with its sun blinds and parquet 
flooring, and the perfume of roses massed in big 
bowls. 

As Mrs. Maynard shook hands with her hostess 
she glanced about her at the well-dressed gathering 
that filled the drawing-room. 

“So this,” she remarked, with a grim smile, “is 
not a party?” 

“Oh, well,” apologised Mrs. Denham, guiltily, 
“you know how these things grow. I just mentioned 
as I met people that I should be in for tea this after- 
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noon, and I didn’t realise, till I began to count up, 
how many people I Aad told! But it’s quite informal, 
dear Mrs. Maynard. I know you hate crowds, but it’s 
only just old friends—to meet my brother, Colonel 
Kaye, who has lately arrived from India. May I in- 
troduce him to you? He’s been in India for years. 
He looks like it, doesn't he?—so brown!” 

She beckoned to a tall, spare man with a sun- 
tanned face, prominent features, and crisp grey hair. 
He came forward, and even Mrs. Maynard was im- 
pressed with his friendly smile and pleasant blue 
eyes, an honest dependable human being who shared 
his sister’s faculty for putting other people at their 
ease. If only her son had been like that, how dif- 
ferent life would have proved for herself and Aline! 
Where was Aline? As they exchanged platitudes she 
felt she wanted Aline to know this man; he would 
be kind and talk to the child, perhaps take her to 
have some tea. But Aline had been captured by an 
old gentleman, and the two were seated on a sofa at 
the farther end of the room. What a picture the girl 
looked in the charming white frock and hat, respond- 
ing politely to her aged companion’s remarks; prob- 
ably he was telling her about his gout, or something 
equally uninteresting to the young. Aline’s manners 
were perfect; she was listening with apparent sym- 
pathy as, being deaf himself, he shouted hoarsely in 
her ear. 

Becoming conscious of Mrs. Maynard’s inatten- 
tion to his civil observations, Colonel Kaye followed 
the direction of her gaze. He thought: “What a 
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refreshingly pretty girl!” She was behaving so nicely 
to the semi-senile old person who had fastened on to 
her. He longed to go to the rescue—not that he 
was young himself, but at least he was not old enough 
to be her great-grandfather. 

“Can you tell me,” he began diffidently to Mrs. 
Maynard, “who the young lady is, sitting over there 
on the sofa?” 

“As it happens, I can. She is my grand- 
daughter.” 

“She can’t be very much amused at present,” he 
said, a twinkle in his eyes. “I expect an ice would 
be more acceptable to her than conversation with 
her aged companion. Won't you introduce me?— 
and we might go in search of something that might 
please your granddaughter better." 

*Delighted!" Mrs. Maynard made her way 
through groups of chattering people, Colonel Kaye in 
her wake. 

* Aline," she said, and the girl rose with admirably 
concealed relief. “Colonel Kaye, Mrs. Denham's 
brother, has kindly offered to take us in to tea." 

Excellent, thought Mrs. Denham, as she observed 
the introduction, and watched the trio leave the 
drawing-room. Later, when in the dining-room, she 
saw her brother seated in a corner with Aline while 
Mrs. Maynard was engaged in conversation with a 
spinster noted for her earnest interest in rescue work. 
The two would not agree; so much the better; 
argument would keep the old woman occupied. Pass- 
ing, she heard Mrs. Maynard remark, acrimoniously: 
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“I have no sympathy with bad girls. Look after the 
good ones, make it worth their while to behave them- 
selves!” 

“Oh, but my dear lady!” exclaimed the other, 
deeply shocked. “Surely you must allow that our 
duty lies . . ." 

That was all right. Nugent and Aline would have 
time to become acquainted, and they appeared to be 
making good progress. Aline looked radiant, and 
Nugent was obviously laying himself out to be agree- 
able. He was talking about India, describing his old 
bearer; that much Mrs. Denham overheard as she 
lingered near them superintending the lavish supply 
of refreshments. 

*Old Gunga has been with me since I went out 
as a boy," he was saying, *and nothing would ever 
shake his loyalty and devotion. It was the one 
thing I minded when I came home—parting from 
Gunga!" 

*And will he come back to you when you go 
out again?" asked Aline. 

*Certainly, if he's alive! He has gone to his 
home meantime; he won't take service with anyone 
else, and he'll be on the platform to welcome me. 
My present billet takes me to Simla for the hot 
weather, and most of the winter I travel about on 
inspection in the plains; Gunga goes everywhere 
with me and sees to my comfort. I don't know what 
I should do without the old chap." 

“Tt must be a nice life. You like India?” 

“Yes. I know the country so well, and I love 
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my work. Of course during the War things were 
difficult, but on the whole we didn’t feel it out there 
so much as you people at home must have done. 
I tried my level best to get to France, but it was no 
good. I was too senior, and I was useful in India. 
You see, I left my regiment a good many years back 
for civil appointments, or I suppose I should have 
been shelved long before now.” 

Silence fell between them for a space. Aline 
felt a little uncomfortable; she thought perhaps he 
was bored with her company and wanted to talk 
to somebody else, but she did not know how to 
release him. If she made a move he might imagine 
that it was she who was bored, when she was really 
enjoying herself mightily! Colonel Kaye was so nice, 
and so kind. It occurred to her with a spice of 
amusement that he was about the youngest man in 
the company, and she quite the youngest female— 
yet what a difference in their respective ages! She 
wondered how old he was; anyway, he was charm- 
ing. She cast a shy glance at his face and their eyes 
met; as he smiled she knew she was blushing. How 
stupid, how tiresome! 

“Do you go to many dances?” he asked, tact- 
fully, though he found himself wanting to ask her of 
what she was thinking. 

“T have never been to a dance,” she said simply. 

“Why? Doesn't your grandmother approve of 
dancing?” He spoke with sympathy; at her age she 
ought to be dancing most nights in the week. 

“We—we don’t go out much. You see, we know 
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very few people, and—and——” she stammered, 
feeling instinctively that it would be bad form to 
parade their poverty. “I’m quite happy without 
dances. There’s plenty for me to do.” 

“And what do you do?” He really desired to 
know, and could not refrain from trying to find out. 

Aline coloured. “Oh, well, I look after the flat, 
and help Granny.” 

He perceived her reluctance to answer his ques- 
tion, and made up his mind to elicit all the in- 
formation he wanted from his sister when the party 
was over. 

“Do you like dancing?” she inquired, boldly; it 
seemed the best way of evading awkward questions. 

He laughed. “I? Good gracious! I’ve never 
danced in my life!” 

“Like me!” she interposed, merrily. 

“What about riding and tennis?” 

She shook her head, left him puzzled. The 
grandmother must be an old-fashioned tyrant! His 
eyes travelled round the room in search of Mrs. 
Maynard. There she was, standing by the table set- 
` ting down an empty cup—an extraordinary old bird 
in a shawl and sort of poke-bonnet, with a self- 
assured bearing. The pair interested him curiously. 
He repented having looked for her; she caught his 
eye, then perceived her granddaughter seated beside 
him, and approached with determination. 

“Tt is time we were going, Aline.” 

The girl rose obediently. Kaye wished she had 
shown a little reluctance. 
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“Oh, surely,” he protested, “it’s too soon to 
leave yet. What will my sister say?” 

“We have some distance to go,” replied the old 
lady, decisively, “and I am not a good walker.” 
She held out her hand. “Thank you for looking 
after my granddaughter. Come along, Aline.” 

He felt snubbed. No matter; his visit to Beach 
Lodge was likely to be a long one; some way of 
seeing more of the couple could be contrived later. 
He watched them as they stood exchanging farewells 
with his sister, who was evidently deploring their early 
departure; but Mrs. Maynard remained obdurate. 
Just as they were leaving the room Aline looked 
back, he had hoped she might; he smiled and waved, 
she did the same. An adorable child; no trace of 
vanity, no affectations, no consciousness of her beauty, 
as natural as a wild flower. Why was her existence 
so different from the majority of young people? it 
seemed such a shame, so pathetic. Then she and 
her aged relative vanished from his sight. 
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CHAPTER II 


I 


BROTHER and sister met at the dinner-table that 
evening, refreshed. The party over, Kaye had set 
out for a stroll on the sea front; Mrs. Denham had 
fled to her room for a rest. 

She intended to say nothing about the Maynards 
to Nugent until he should mention them himself. 

“Well, my little gathering went off all right, don’t 
you think?” she began. “I hope tea-fights don’t 
bore you to death. They rage here, and I shall be 
expected to drag you with me to them all. You were 
such a help this afternoon, and everybody said how 
nice you were.” 

“Very kind of them. No, tea-fights don’t bore 
me particularly. Perhaps I’ve had too little ex- 
perience in that line. Anyway, I enjoyed yours. I 
wonder,” he continued, “what the united ages of your 
guests would have amounted to. Does nobody ever 
die in this place?” 

“Not often. It’s such a paradise for the aged 
that they don’t seem anxious to sample any other. 
When you retire you must settle here—Haven in- 
stead of Heaven.” 

“And toddle about, or go in a bath chair, and 
fasten on to some young and pretty female, as I ob- 
served one of your guests did this afternoon.” 
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“Well, you accomplished the last item,” she 
could not resist remarking, with a sly smile. 

He reddened. “Did I behave badly? I assure 
you it was only due to extreme pity. I felt I must 
rescue a damsel in distress. Though I’m afraid the 
exchange couldn’t have meant much to her. Any- 
way, she didn’t have to bellow at me, and I was 
just active enough to supply her with a good tea.” 

“She is a pretty creature, isn’t she?—little Aline 
Maynard.” 

“Pretty!” he exclaimed. “The child is lovely. 
And as far as I could gather, it’s a stark staring 
case of sweetness wasted on the desert air.” 

“Ah yes,” sighed Mrs. Denham, with secret satis- 
faction, “poor little soul! I’m so sorry for her. I 
give her what little treats I can, but the old lady is 
inclined to be obstructive, she is proud and sus- 
picious to a fault. I hardly thought I should entice 
her to bring Aline here to-day, and I only suc- 
ceeded by pretending it wasn’t a party. Then, of 
course, when she got here and saw the crowd she 
was annoyed.” 

“What an old devil! Fancy grudging any 
pleasure to that charming little girl.” 

“You thought her charming? I’m so glad. I 
was afraid when I saw you walk off with her that 
you might find her stupid. She has seen nothing of 
the world; I believe her father, Mrs. Maynard’s son, 
lost all their money somehow—the old lady hinted 
as much to me once—with the result that the two 
have barely enough to live upon. That girl is angelic; 
13* 
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| they have no servant and she does all the work of 
their horrible little basement flat." 
“What!—do you mean she has to scrub and’ 
cook?” 
With the outlook of an old Anglo-Indian such 
| an idea distressed Kaye beyond measure. Even to 
ET be waited upon by white women caused him mental 
discomfort; it was all he could do to refrain from 
apologising when his sister’s head housemaid brought 
in his early morning tea, or from springing up when 
the parlourmaids handed him dishes at table. 
pA i “Yes,” replied Mrs. Denham, “it’s all that, but it 
won’t do Aline any harm. A very good thing for 
girls of our class to get accustomed to housework. It’s 
a branch of their education that is too much neglected 
nowadays.” 
“But to think of that dainty child—-—” 
: *Don't think about it, my dear, if it worries you. 
) She is happy enough in her own way. She adores 
her tiresome old grandmother, who has certainly 
brought her up well, and they understand each 


3 : other. Lately I have more or less broken down the 
: ice of the old woman's pride; in her heart she likes 
- to see Aline enjoying herself, and I mean to con- 
tinue my efforts to give the child what little pleasures 

I can." 


* Couldn't I help?" he suggested, rather shame- 
facedly, whereat Mrs. Denham chuckled inwardly. 

*Yes, certainly. We'll take them out in the 
car. We might arrange a drive for the day after 
to-morrow.” 
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“Why not to-morrow?” 

“To-morrow I have to go to a bazaar.” Mrs. 
Denham did not mean to rush matters. 

“Will they be at the bazaar?” 

“Of course not, silly! There’s no money for 
bazaars.” 

“But couldn’t we treat them?” 

“My dear, you don’t know Mrs. Maynard!” 

“Do you expect me to go to the bazaar?” he 
asked, rather apprehensively. 

“Of course not. You can go and get yourself 
put up for the club. You'll need some relaxation 
from females and tea parties. You’re pretty sure to 
find someone you know among the list of members; 
if not, I can see to it for you.” 

He agreed, having no desire to leave Haven- 
on-Sea. The air suited him; he had come home for 
prolonged change and rest, and what pleasanter 
quarters could he find than in the house of his 
affectionate and hospitable sister who he knew 
would welcome his company for as long as he chose 
to stay. 


2 


Mrs. Maynard soon became alive to the purport 
of Mrs. Denham’s tactics. Mingled hope and doubt 
disturbed her mind. From a material point of view 
it would be an excellent thing for Aline if Colonel 
Kaye proposed to her, but how would such a mar- 
riage turn out? The man was so much Aline’s 
senior, she might have to turn nurse as well as wife 
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while she was still young. Yet—better be nursing 
a well-to-do husband than a pauper grandmother; 
and her future would be secure. Rigid settlements 
could be insisted upon. Yes, it was wisest to let 
Mrs. Denham have her will and to place no ob- 
stacles in the way of a comfortable, if perchance 
morally perilous, future for Aline. Mrs. Maynard 
even dipped into her tiny capital and bought various 
garments for her grandchild, overriding Aline’s 
amazed protests. 

“But, Granny—we can’t afford it! I’ve felt such 
a pig ever since the hat! I know I ought to have 
refused that—I feel ashamed whenever I think of it. 
I simply won’t let you spend more.” 

“You will do as I bid you, miss! I enjoy these 
outings Mrs. Denham is charitable enough to give 
us, and it will damp my enjoyment to see you look- 
ing like a charity-school girl. You can’t go on wear- 
ing the raffle frock every day, it isn’t suitable. Think 
of me for once instead of yourself.” 

“Oh, Granny, how can you, when it’s the other 
way on!” cried Aline; she began to wonder if her 
grandmother could have a nest-egg concealed, or 
have come into a little money unexpectedly. What 
else could possibly explain such behaviour? With 
this explanation she quieted her scruples and found 
the keenest enjoyment in wearing the few additions 
to her scanty wardrobe; they made all the difference 
to her, mentally and physically, and the girl grew 
more attractive day by day to Mrs. Denham’s elderly 
brother. 
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Yet, so far, the idea of making Aline Maynard 
his wife had not actually entered Kaye's mind; and 
when, inevitably, the moment came for it to do so, 
he put it away from him with a feeling akin to con- 
sternation. What an idea—as if a child of her age 
could be expected to love a Methuselah! He blamed 
himself for harbouring such a thought. He wished 
he could adopt her, take her out to India and give 
her the opportunity of finding some nice young fellow 
who would make her a good husband—a rising 
civilian, or a promising soldier. He could supply 
the outfit, make her an allowance, and provide for 
her in his will. What pleasure such an undertaking 
would afford him! 

In the simplicity of his heart he propounded the 
scheme to his sister one afternoon when they were 
about to start on a motoring expedition, Mrs. Maynard 
and Aline, of course, to accompany them. 

*But, my good fool!" exclaimed Mrs. Denham, 
highly entertained, “such a plan would be quite im- 
possible, unless you took the precaution of providing 
a chaperon." 

* Couldn't you do chaperon?— bring Aline out to 
India for six months?” 

*Not me! I detest travelling. Besides, India has 
never appealed to me. Heat knocks me up." 

“It isn't hot in the plains in the winter, nor in 
the hills in the summer—not nearly as hot as it 
is here, and there's a vast deal more shade—why, 
you have hardly what can be called a tree in the 
place!" 
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“T can’t bear insects and snakes and wild beasts 
and black people. No, my dear, I am 07 going 
out to India even to please you, or to get a husband 
for Aline. If you want to adopt her you'd better 
marry one of the countless spinsters of a certain 
age who are as numerous here as the sands of the 
sea—on condition that she chaperons your little 
friend.” 

“Good heavens!” 

“Well then,” pursued Mrs. Denham, apparently 
engrossed in fitting on a pair of gloves, “why not 
marry Aline yourself?” 

She glanced at him ‘covertly, but his expression 
told her nothing. 

“My age makes that impossible,” he said quietly. 

“I can’t see why,” she argued, as though they 
were discussing some impersonal problem. “You are 
exceptionally young for your age, and Aline has 
never mixed with her contemporaries. She is accus- 
tomed to——” Mrs. Denham was about to say “old 
people,” but checked herself in time— she is accus- 
tomed to people older than herself You might do 
a great deal worse if you want to marry at all." 

*Tm thinking of her, not of myself.” 

“Then may I suggest that she could hardly do 
better? You have a good position, you are comfort- 
ably off; you are—forgive personal remarks—quite 
nice-looking; and many men far older than you are 
have married girls of Aline's age with the happiest 
results." 


Still he did not speak. She continued per- 
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suasively: “Of course, so much depends on the girl. 
A flighty butterfly wouldn’t do, but Aline isn’t flighty; 
she has a sweet disposition and has been well brought 
up. I am sure she would never give you the smallest 
reason to regret having married her. Personally I 
should be delighted; I may as well confess that I 
had it in my mind before you came home.” 

“Oh, you schemer!” he exclaimed. 

Involuntarily he glanced at his reflection in the 
big mirror on the opposite wall. Perhaps Amy was 
not so far wrong; he was strong and upright; not 
bald, not fat; he could ride and shoot and play 
games as well as most men twenty years his junior. 
No reason why he should not remain quite as ener- 
getic for a long time to come. He had seen and 
known men of even well over seventy who were hale 
and hearty, able to hunt and shoot with vigour—men, 
too, who had by no means lived the clean, careful 
life he himself had lived. Sometimes they married 
young wives and had families. Supposing he did 
marry Aline and they had children! The thought 
filled him with an astonishing rapture. He might 
see sons and daughters grow up, it was not even 
too late to think of grandchildren about him. Why 
raise imaginary barriers, why encourage vague scruples? 
Amy saw nothing objectionable in the plan, and she 
was a level-headed, sensible creature; if she con- 
sidered it unfair to Aline she would never have sug- 
gested it. 

“Well?” his sister’s voice roused him from his 
reverie; he turned from the inspection of his appear- 
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ance in the mirror to see her smiling indulgently. 
“How much longer are we to keep the car waiting— 
not to speak of your future fiancée and grand- 
mother-in-law?” 

“Sorry,” he said, flushing, “but you gave me 
furiously to think.” 

“And I hope you prefer my suggestion to your 
own, after all that thinking.” 

“Tt is certainly the more attractive of the two. 
But it requires more thinking.” 

“Think away then, but come along now with 
your thoughts; we are late.” 


3 


They motored to a ruined castle that topped a 
little old town, and while Mrs. Denham and Mrs. 
Maynard sat in the shade of a crumbling wall Colonel 
Kaye and Aline wandered about. 

The man’s heart beat disturbingly as he looked 
down at the slim figure by his side. She was more 
silent than usual; of what was she thinking? He 
made bold to ask her. 

For a moment she considered. “I hardly know. 
I am so happy I don't believe I was thinking 
at all!” 

“You like these excursions with my sister?” He 
longed to add—“and with me.” 

To his delight she said: “Oh! yes, with your 
sister, and with yov. Granny enjoys them so much, 
too. They do her no end of good. She has been 
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quite different lately. You and Mrs. Denham are so 
awfully kind, and Granny doesn’t seem to—to mind. 
She used to be angry when people tried to be kind. 
Now she isn’t.” 

“But we aren’t ‘trying to be kind’! We think 
it kind of you and Mrs. Maynard to give us your 
company.” 

What a stilted, old-fashioned speech! Kaye cast 
wildly about in his mind for something more stirring 
to say. Then he rushed a fence. 

“What would your grandmother do without 
you?” 

Surprised, she halted to gaze up at him with 
limpid violet eyes. The darling! How sweet, how 
enchanting she looked! 

“What would Granny do without me?” she 
echoed, puzzled. “But she will never have to do 
without me. Why should she?” 

“You will marry some day.” 

“Oh no, I don’t suppose so. Granny says I 
shall never have the chance!” She laughed, as if 
such a fate held no terrors for her. 

“But if you had the chance—would you 
take it?” 

“That would depend——” 

“On what?” 

“On the man, of course, and on Ganit If 
Granny didn’t like him I shouldn’t.” 

*Supposipg she wished you to marry somebody 
you didn’t like—what then?” 

“I can't suppose anything of the sort. What is 
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the matter with you this afternoon? You ask such 
funny questions!” 

“The subject interests me.” 

“The subject of marriage?” 

“Not in the abstract. The subject of your 
marriage.” 

“Tt isn’t a subject. I’m not going to be mar- 
ried.” 

“You will be, some day. Don’t you ever think 
of the possibility? What kind of man would you 
like to marry?” 

“Good gracious! How you worry! Of course 
a sort of prince in a fairy tale.” 

“Handsome and rich, and above all—young?” 

“He needn’t be too young. I’m sure young men 
are silly. I watch them on the pier, and I wonder 
what the girls can see in them.” 

That pleased him. He felt he had made pro- 
gress; at least he now knew something of her views, 
and they were somewhat in his favour. If not hand- 
some he was passable; as to riches he would seem 
a comparative millionaire to a girl in Aline’s circum- 
stances, and he had it from her own lips that youth 
was not a condition. He was unable to resist a 
return to the charge. 

“Another thing,” he said tentatively. “Must you 
be desperately in love with your prince?” 

“Does it matter very much? I was reading a 
book the other day, an old book of Granny’s; it said 
that on the girl’s part esteem and liking, regard, 
was all that was necessary to begin with—that love 
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came afterwards. Do you think that is true? You 
see, I know nothing about love.” 

“Perhaps in some cases it is true, but only, I 
should say, if the young lady had never been in love 
before.” 

Suddenly, to his embarrassment, she asked him: 
“Have you ever been in love? How does one re- 
cognise the real thing? Do tell me.” 

His relief was immense when at that moment 
Mrs. Denham, brandishing her parasol, called to 
them that it was time for their picnic tea. They all 
joined up and busied themselves unpacking the 
baskets with the aid of the chauffeur. No further 
opportunity occurred for private conversation. 

When, that evening, his sister inquired how he 
had got on with Aline, Kaye said he had made up 
his mind. 

“In which direction?” she asked anxiously. 

“Can there be any doubt?” he retorted, a trifle 
nettled. 

“You mean you are going to marry her?” 

“Yes, if she will accept me.” 

“Of course she will ‘accept you.’ While you 
were wandering about together this afternoon I had 
a serious talk with Mrs. Maynard. I can assure you 
she will put no obstacle in your way.” 

“But, Amy, remember—I don’t want Aline in- 
fluenced. She must accept me of her own free will.” 

“Why shouldn’t she? You are the first man 
to come into her life, and she’s more than half in 
love with you already, though she mayn’t have 
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realised it yet. Mrs. Maynard says she is always 
talking about you. Nobody will influence her except 
yourself.” 

“Do you know I have never asked any woman 
to marry me, so far?” 

“My dear Nugent!” 

“No; years ago I almost proposed to a girl, but 
another fellow got there first, and I found I wasn’t 
broken-hearted. Later I thanked my stars, for she 
led him an awful existence and finally bolted with 
a married man. I don’t say I haven’t had one or 
two mild affairs besides, but up to now nothing 
serious.” 

“So that you have no dark secrets to trouble 
your conscience!” 

Mrs. Denham regarded her brother with a certain 
amount of wonder. He must be rather cold-blooded; 
even now the prospect of marrying a young and 
really beautiful girl did not seem to set him on fire; 
he ate and drank, and smoked, and read the papers 
just as calmly as though he were heartwhole. Yet in 
love he undoubtedly must be; otherwise, knowing his 
straightforward nature, she felt sure he would never 
dream of marrying. Well, a steady, gentle courtship 
would suit Aline much better than a tempestuous 
wooing which might only have frightened her... . 
Except for the difference in their ages, which really 
did not count compared with other advantages, it 
ought to be an ideal union; and Mrs. Denham 
revelled in the prospect of providing the trousseau 
and having a really nice wedding from her house. 
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She planned a marquee on the lawn, she would invite 
all her friends, who, for her sake, would send presents; 
a wedding at Haven-on-Sea was such an event that 
the excitement would stimulate them to generosity! 
Then what few Kaye relations existed must be 
bidden, and some of the Denhams would also enjoy 
coming down for a couple of nights; accommodation 
could easily be arranged beyond what the house 
might provide. Miss Foster, too, she would ask, and 
’ pay the poor old dear’s expenses. Was it not Miss 
Foster who had first inspired her with the idea of 
the marriage? She would tell Miss Foster this; how 
pleased she would be—something for her to think 
and talk about for ages! 

Full of delightful anticipation Mrs. Denham sat | 
beside her brother on the balcony overlooking the | 
sea. Nugent had fallen into an exasperating silence. 

* When are you going to get things settled?" she 
asked him impatiently. 

* As soon as I have a good opportunity." 

*But you can make a good opportunity at any 
time. Take my advice and go and see Mrs. Maynard 
to-morrow. I can send a note to Aline asking her 
to come and help me over plans for a sale of work. 
'That would leave the coast clear for you; not that 
I have a sale of work on hand, but never mind ——" 

He hesitated. Then he said: “Very well, that 
will do nicely.” 
| She rose and went inside to her writing-table, 
scribbled for a few moments, rang the bell and gave 


orders that the note should be conveyed, by one of 
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the maids on her bicycle, to Miss Maynard. Wait for 
a verbal answer. 

Yes, Miss Maynard would be with Mrs. Denham 
to-morrow afternoon, three o’clock, only too pleased. 

“Then that’s all right!” pronounced Mrs. Den- 
ham. “Have a talk with the old lady, and then 
you'll know exactly where you are.” 

“I hope so. But it doesn't rest with the old 
lady; it rests with Aline." 

Mrs. Denham reflected that it came to the same 
thing, but she did not argue the point. She went to 
bed with the agreeable feeling that all was now sure 
and certain. 
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CHAPTER II 


I 


On his way to Mrs. Maynard's flat Kaye met Aline. 
He had hoped this might happen, and therefore he 
had dawdled deliberately; he would like to feel 
certain of Aline’s acceptance before his interview 
with her grandmother—not that he had very much 
doubt in his mind now, and what little there was 
dispersed swiftly at sight of the girl’s happy face. 

“Oh! How nice to meet you!” she cried. “I 
thought you would be sure to go and hide some- 
where while Mrs. Denham and I did the sale-of-work 
business, and that I mightn’t see you at all. Were 
you coming to fetch me?” 

He looked at her with tender amusement, and 
decided that the moment had come. 

“No, I wasn’t coming to fetch you, though I 
hoped we might meet. I am on my way to call on 
your grandmother.” 

“What on earth for?” she asked, thrilled by his 
demeanour. “Do tell me. I feel as if there was 
some secret!” 

“Come down here, and [ll tell you,” he said, 
turning towards a deserted strip of road that lay at 
right angles, ending in a patch of waste ground; not 
exactly an ideal spot for a proposal of marriage, yet 
at least they had the place to themselves. 
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“Well?” she queried, full of curiosity. “What 
are you going to see Granny about?” 

“About you!” 

“About me/ Why, what have I done?” 

“Nothing, except make me want to marry you.” 

“Oh!”—she stood still; her face flushing and 
paling by turns. 

He watched her with a sensation of exquisite 
pleasure. She would be his, his very own, to cherish 
and treasure, and make happy. Gently he took her 
hand. 

“Now you know why I am on my way to the 
flat!” 

“To—to ask—Granny?” she gasped, bewildered. 

“Yes, the correct thing to do, you know. Old- 
fashioned, no doubt, but just as well. What do you 
think she will say? Will she give me permission to 
pay my addresses to her granddaughter?” 

He laughed, light-heartedly, at his own little joke; 
and the fact that Aline remained silent did not trouble 
him, so sure did he feel that all was as it should be, 
and as he wished. He took her other hand, held 
both closely in his own. 

“Darling! how I long to kiss you—” he glanced 
round; she shrank aside. “No, not here, of course,” 
he added hastily; “stupid of me—but if only you 
knew how tempting you look! Well, I must be get- 
ting on, and my sister is expecting you. Pll come 
straight back—and hen?” 

Her eyes were downcast, she was breathing quickly. 
Poor little pet, he had startled her. “There, there,” 
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he said soothingly, and patted her shoulder. “Did 
I surprise you? Never mind, Pll be with you again 
very soon.” 

She hurried from him without once looking back. 
Smiling he gazed after her for a few moments; then 
walked on towards the dull road where Mrs. May- 
nard’s flat was to be found. 


2 

All the way to Beach Lodge, after parting with 
Colonel Kaye, Aline’s mind was in tumult. He had 
seemed to take it for granted that she was going to 
marry him, when such an idea had never entered 
her head until now! She recalled her words to him 
when they met on the road—that she had been 
afraid she might not see him to-day; perhaps he had 
thought she was making up to him—how awful! 
Still, he had said he was on his way to see Granny, 
so it must all have been in his mind beforehand. 
How extraordinary! Was she engaged to him? He 
seemed to think so. What would Granny say! Aline 
hoped Granny would be civil, but she did not know 
whether she hoped Granny would encourage Colonel 
Kaye or not. 

Gradually, as she loitered along the dusty road, 
light came to her. Mrs. Denham had been kind with 
this purpose in view; Granny must have understood 
and approved—that would account for her new com- 
plaisance, and the new clothes! It was, a sort of con- 
spiracy among the elders. Not fair; she felt such a 
14* 
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fool! At any rate she knew now what they had been 
up to—Granny, and Mrs. Denham, and Colonel Kaye. 
And what about herself? None of them had tried 
to find out how she might feel about it, no doubt 
because they never imagined she could be anything 
but overjoyed. ... And certainly it would be very 
nice to be married, and go to India; perhaps Colonel 
Kaye would give her some money so that she could 
help Granny out of her own pocket. But poor 
Granny!—left all alone. 


3 


Mrs. Denham rose from her writing-table when 
Miss Maynard was announced. The girl rushed 
at her. 

“Oh! Mrs. Denham!” she cried tremulously. “I 
feel in such a muddle—I met Colonel Kaye on the 
road and he said—he said he was on his way to see 
Granny about marrying me— me!” 

Mrs. Denham tried not to laugh. How like dear 
old Nugent to propose in such fashion—and in the 
road, too! She kissed the flushed face, then gazed 
at it, smiling. 

“Well,” she said affectionately, “can you bear 
me as a sister-in-law?” 

Aline whimpered. “I—can’t believe it. I feel 
frightened.” 

“What is there to frighten you? You’re a lucky 
girl, my dear. You'll have the best and kindest hus- 
band in the world. Nugent is a man in a thousand. 


Of course the only drawback is his age compared 
with yours; but he won’t be really old for many, 
many years to come, not until you are a middle-aged 
matron—perhaps a Granny yourself!” 

“Oh! it isn’t his age. I’m sure I should hate to 
marry a boy. It’s only that the whole thing seems 
so—so queer. I wasn’t prepared for it, and I feel 
—oh! I feel anyhow!” she broke down and wept 
aloud like a child. 

“Now, now, you mustn’t cry,” urged Mrs. Den- 
ham in kindly reproach. “Pull yourself together, 
dear. You don’t want Nugent to come back and 
find you with a red nose and swollen eyelids, do 
you? Come and sit down on the sofa.” 

She drew Aline to the couch. Then rang the 
bell, and met the parlourmaid at the door to order 
iced lemonade. By the time this pick-me-up arrived 
Aline’s tears were dried. She was composed, though 
still rather nervous; and it amused Mrs. Denham to 
observe how the fresh lemonade was appreciated, the 
sugary biscuits too that accompanied the drink; they 
vanished rapidly. 

“Nice?” she inquired. Aline nodded and took the 
last biscuit on the plate. “Now you feel better?” 

“Yes,” with a contented sigh. “Now Pm all 
right. I suppose I was very silly, but you do under- 
stand, don’t you? I don’t mean to be ungrateful, 
you know I’m not; but Pm so stupid, and you and 
Colonel Kaye—I’m simply not worth it——” 

*Well, my dear, if Nugent and I think you are 
—isn't that sufficient?" 
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“Yes, yes, of course—if only I don’t prove a 
disappointment.” 

“Why should you? You’ve been brought up as 
a lady. I know you and Granny are poor, but that 
has nothing to do with it. Nugent has plenty of 
money, and it will make him so happy to spend it 
on you.” 

“Do you think——” began Aline, and hesitated. 

“Think what?—out with it!” 

“Do you think he would let me give Granny 
some money—after we were married?” 

A little qualm ruffled the surface of Mrs. Den- 
ham’s satisfaction. Aline must not marry Nugent 
simply with the object of providing for old Mrs. 
Maynard! Then she brushed aside the thought. 
Aline would marry Nugent because she admired and 
was attracted by him, because he loved her; and 
very soon she would love him as a good wife should 
love a good husband. And if she thought of her 
grandmother, shrank from the notion of deserting the 
old lady in her poverty, was it not perfectly natural 
and a very worthy instinct? 

*[ am sure,” she said in a tone of conviction, 
“that Nugent will allow you to do anything you may 
wish for Granny. It will be so nice for you to feel 
you can give her presents and make her more com- 
fortable.” 

“Such a very little would mean all the dif- 
ference,” Aline exclaimed eagerly. “Poor Granny, 
she is so plucky. I should love her to have a cure 
for her rheumatism.” 
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“Yes, and a servant,” encouraged Mrs. Denham; 
“anything in reason.” 

“I would never be unreasonable,” declared Aline, 
“and I would always do what he told me.” 

“Love, honour, and obey,’” quoted Mrs. Denham 
lightly. 

“Yes, ‘love, honour, and obey,’” echoed Aline in 
a faint though solemn voice. 

She felt weary, longed to lay her head on one 
of the big downy cushions and go to sleep; the room 
was so restful, so fragrant with flowers, and outside 
the sun was so hot. She thought of the dust and the 
glare on that deserted bit of road, the tall weeds on 
the waste patch of ground, and the rubbish, rusty 
tins and empty bottles—all the surroundings of the 
spot where Colonel Kaye had exploded his bomb- 
shell. What a contrast, to the cool peace and com- 
fort here! ... Her eyelids drooped; she ‚became 
dimly conscious that a silk cushion was being placed 
behind her aching head... . 

Mrs. Denham stole from the room. The child 
needed a rest; Nugent must not disturb her just yet. 
She waited for her brother’s return and waylaid him. 
He was mopping his forehead. 

“By Jove!” he ejaculated. “It’s infernally hot. 
Where’s Aline?” 

“Aline’s asleep. Come into my boudoir.” 

“Asleep! Is anything wrong?” 

“Nothing;* only the child arrived in?a state of 
nervous excitement, and you must leave her alone 
for a bit.. Perhaps you rushed things rather more 
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than you should have done, but there’s nothing to 
worry about. She’s all right. Well now,” as they 
seated themselves in the luxurious little sanctum, 
“how did you get on with Granny?” 

“The old girl was amiable enough, but not what 
you might call affectionate! Anyway she wasn’t ob- 
structive.” 

“She knows better than that!” observed Mrs. 
Denham a trifle tartly; she had not expected Mrs. 
Maynard to gush over Aline’s good luck. “So now 
it’s all settled? Aline shall have a nice wedding. 
Pve always wanted to have a wedding from this 
house.” 

“Oh! you don’t mean a big show?” asked Kaye 
in alarm. “I’m sure Aline wouldn’t want it, or her 
grandmother either. I thought we’d be married 
quite quietly in the morning and go off somewhere, 
some village on the Cornish coast, perhaps; then 
come back and pay you a visit before going to the 
south of France for the winter——” 

He regarded his sister with anxious eyes. 

“Well, well think about it,” she temporised. 
“Now Tl go and see if Aline is awake.” 

“Don’t disturb her if she isn’t.” He followed 
his sister to the drawing-room door, which she opened 
cautiously. As he looked over her head he drew a 
long breath at sight of the slip of a figure stretched 
on the sofa; the lovely sleeping face with the bloom 
of a wild rose, long dark lashes resting on the tender 
cheeks, bright hair curling over the black satin cushion. 
One arm was thrown up above her head; the loose 
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displaying the delicate white flesh. What a picture! 
—the angel, the darling, his jewel! What had he 
done to deserve such a prize? How he would cherish 
and guard her! . . . For one moment he doubted 
if he ought to take her to India; supposing the climate 
did not suit her; supposing she fell a victim to any of 
the horrible ailments rife in the country; she was so 
fragile, so exquisite, he could not bear to think of 
her even being bitten by a mosquito! Yet, after all, 
he had not much more than a year and a half to 
put in from now to claim his full pension, and it wasn’t 
as if she would be down in the plains for the hot 
weather and rainy season. Mercifully his billet 
meant Simla for the summer months. They would 
be going straight up there when they got out 
next spring; and she had said she longed to see 
India—the experience would interest her. He 
tiptoed away as Mrs. Denham closed the door 
gently. 

“Pll go and have a bath," he said. “I’m so 
beastly hot.” 

When, half an hour later, he came down spruce 
and cool in white flannels, his sister surveyed him with 
approval; he was an excellent example of an English 
gentleman, with his crisp grey hair, healthy tanned 
skin and clear blue eyes; he and Aline would make 
a picturesque pair. She watched him as he strode 
towards the drawing-room door, opened it, glanced 
within, turned and nodded to her; then entered the 
room, shutting the door behind him. 
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Mrs. Denham looked at the clock; there was a 
good hour before tea-time. She ordered the car 
and drove to Mrs. Maynard’s flat with the intention 
of bringing the old lady back for tea. 


4 

Alas for poor Mrs. Denham’s plans! Granny 
proved obdurate in the matter of a grand wedding. 
She came back for tea at Beach Lodge; she was as 
agreeable as could be expected, exceptionally so for 
her; but she refused definitely and finally to allow 
Mrs. Denham to spend money on her granddaughter’s 
nuptials. If Mrs. Denham were kind enough to 
give the child a modest outfit, well and good; it could 
be regarded legitimately as a wedding present; but 
nothing else. 

In the flat, and all the way back to Beach Lodge, 
and while the two sat in the boudoir awaiting tea 
and the appearance of the engaged couple, Mrs. 
Denham argued, entreated; but all to no purpose. 
At the same time Mrs. Maynard laid stress on the 
necessity for suitable settlements. 

“But of course!” acquiesced the distracted Mrs. 
Denham. “It goes without saying that my brother 
will do the right thing. But,” with a final attack, 
“I do beg you once more to let me give Aline a proper 
wedding. It’s very little to ask, after all!” 

“Tt’s not my notion of a very little,” replied Mrs. 
Maynard, shutting her mouth with a snap; and 
Mrs. Denham sighed. She feared that her. brother 
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would back up the obstinate old dame; and the 
tiresome Aline would, of course, agree with whatever 
he and her grandmother wished. It was rather hard, 
after all the trouble she had taken! 

“Well, mayn’t I ask just a few people?” she 
pleaded plaintively. “And if you are determined 
that they are to be married quite quietly in the mor- 
ning, can’t I have a luncheon, a sort of wedding break- 
fast, before they start off?” 

Reluctantly Mrs. Maynard conceded: that much. 

It all ended in the marriage date being fixed for 
a month hence; and Mrs. Denham contrived to fill 
the house with relations, and smuggled in Miss Foster, 
though friends had been strictly barred. The servants 
went to the church with the rest of the party from 
Beach Lodge, but the subsequent cold spread was 
perfect. Aline went off on her honeymoon, a ravishing 
vision in powder-blue crépe de Chine, with hat and 
wrap to match. What that turn-out alone had cost 
Mrs. Denham only Mrs. Denham (and the dress- 
maker) could have divulged. She told Mrs. Maynard 
one falsehood after another in connexion with the 
elaborate trousseau provided; in fact she went so 
far as to have a trunk packed in secret and placed 
among Nugent’s luggage, taking care that the trunk 
looked like a man’s, that it might escape Mrs. 
Maynard’s eagle eye. 

Yet, despite Mrs. Maynard’s aggravating behaviour, 
Amy Denham felt desperately sorry for the old lady 
as the car drove off—Aline waving, Nugent holding 
his hat aloft. The bride’s cheeks were flushed with 
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excitement, she looked the happiest of brides; while 
Mrs. Maynard stood rigid on the doorstep, like a 
stone image in her Paisley shawl and antiquated 
bonnet. ... Mrs. Denham laid a sympathetic hand 
on the bony arm. 

“Don’t grieve too much, dear friend,” she urged 
softly. “Remember that Aline will be happy, and 
safe.” 

“Ah!” muttered the old woman, as if talking 
to herself. “ Will she be safe?” 

Mrs. Denham could have shaken her. “What 
do you mean?” she exclaimed incensed. 

But Mrs. Maynard only looked round vacantly, 
and said nothing more. 
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CHAPTER IV 


I 


THE months passed swiftly, joyously, for Aline; 
too swiftly perhaps for Colonel Kaye, to whom every 
moment was precious. Yet, when the time came to 
prepare for India, Aline felt as if years had gone by 
since her marriage; she could hardly believe she had 
ever been Aline Maynard in shabby clothes, scrub- 
bing and cooking, screwing and scraping! She was 
happy about Granny; there had been business inter- 
views in London, and she had signed her new name 
to incomprehensible documents that at any rate 
she understood meant comfort for Granny. It 
added immensely to her happiness; she could enjoy 
her wonderful life so much more completely, take 
full pleasure in all the lovely presents Nugent 
gave her, and revel in the luxury of her sur- 
roundings. 

They travelled abroad all the winter, moving as 
they felt inclined from one delightful spot to an- 
other, until it was time to return and say good-bye 
to Amy and Granny, and accomplish necessary 
shopping previous to the start across the Continent. 
The voyage, too, was enchanting; Aline loved it. 
She proved a good sailor, everybody was so nice. 
Nugent liked her to join in the games, encouraged 
her to dance—she had taken a few dancing lessons 
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—and he seemed quite pleased when all the young 
men in the ship crowded round her. She favoured 
no one of them more than another; it was the 
dancing and amusement she liked, not the young 
men. . 

“They are such idiots,’ she confided to her 
husband, “but as long as they can dance, and all 
that, it doesn’t matter. I wish you danced too, 
Nugent, then I shouldn’t have to dance with any- 
body else.” 

He kissed her and laughed. “It’s good for you 
to mix with young people,” he said fondly, “and to 
get away from me sometimes.” 

“Oh! Nugent—I never want to get away from 
you!” 

“Sooner or later you'll have to do without me 
occasionally; when I go on my tours of inspection in 
the winter, for example.” 

“Couldn’t I come, too?” 

“No, my child. I’m not going to rush you from 
pillar to post in trains. You will remain in a com- 
fortable bungalow and be ready to welcome me 
when I come back. But we needn’t think about 
that yet. We shall go straight up to Simla, and 
you'll be invited to balls and all kinds of entertain- 
ments, and have no end of a time. You’ll have to 
make friends with all the big-wigs, and learn to 
entertain too.” f 

“Oh dear, I shall be so frightened. I’m sure I 
shall hate that part of it. Supposing I do the wrong 
things?” 
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“I refuse to suppose anything of the kind. Make 
your mind easy. There'll be no difficulties.” 

There were not. Aline took to the life, forti- 
fied by Granny’s training in manners; and as for 
domestic duties, she found Gunga, Nugent’s old 
servant, an excellent stand-by. At first she was 
afraid of the old man, he was so ugly, so sphinx- 
like, and he seemed to criticise her with every look. 
She felt sure he was jealous, and she said so to 
Nugent. 

“Not a bit of it,” he assured her. “It’s only 
his way. He’s as staunch and faithful as they make 
’em. Just let him take charge and he'll do it 
well—follow his advice and don't interfere with 
him.” 


2 


Young Mrs. Kaye was a social success in the 
great hill station. Her fresh beauty, her simplicity, 
her natural charm, caused a sensation that lasted 
throughout the season. She was féted, run after, 
made much of. Kaye felt intensely proud of his 
beautiful wife; she came through it all unspoiled, 
ever anxious for his company at all the gay gather- 
ings which for her sake he never shirked. She gave 
him not the smallest excuse for jealousy. He was 
an indulgent witness of her triumphs, glad that she 
should enjoy herself, though secretly disappointed 
that as yet there was no prospect of a child. The 
only other flaw in his happiness, a very trifling flaw, 
was Aline’s failure to overcome her aversion to 
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Gunga. It seemed to Kaye that on the whole Gunga 
had taken the marriage in much better part than 
might have been expected; perhaps the old man 
was a bit sulky at times—only natural, as he ex- 
plained to Aline, after so many years in a bachelor’s 
service. Aline agreed that such a change must be 
trying for any old servant; she granted that Gunga 
saved her no end of bother over the housekeeping, 
but she adhered to her conviction that he hated her. 
It was the sole matter in which she was unable to 
see eye to eye with her husband. 

“I can’t help it, Nugent," she said at last, in 
plaintive self-reproach. “I’know he’s invaluable, I 
appreciate all he does, but I feel all the time that 
its entirely for your sake. Im an interloper, he 
can't bear me; and I’m certain he would rejoice if 
I were to die!" 

*Darling, don't be so silly. It's all your fancy. 
If Gunga felt like that he wouldn't help you as he 
does. He'd give you as much bother, indirectly, as 
lies in his power—in a thousand little ways, as only 
native servants can when they choose. But if you 
really wish it, we'll get rid of him." 

Kaye repented having made the suggestion, as 
he caught a gleam of relief in Aline's eyes. For one 
moment she was tempted to take advantage of the 
offer. She hated the daily interviews with Gunga 
over household arrangements; she was forced to 
give her orders through him because he understood 
a litle English, and she distrusted the old man's 
cold politeness. He never looked her in the face, 
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never smiled; it was like dealing with something 
venomous and vindictive that only awaited the hour 
to strike. She could not explain fully to Nugent, 
he would never understand; and she hadn’t the 
heart to proclaim boldly that she would be thankful 
to see the last of Gunga. No, she could not bring 
herself to seize upon’ the chance; it would be unfair 
to Nugent who was so unaccountably fond of the 
disagreeable old creature; she thrust the inclination 
from her with a strong effort, once and for all. 
Surely she could put up with such a small trial in 
return for all Nugent’s goodness to her; she was an 
ungrateful wretch even to have considered the 
question of Gunga’s dismissal; it was only that 
she didn’t understand natives, and there was no 
particular reason why she should endeavour to do so, 
since they were going home for good next year. 

She left it at that; and when the time came 
for their departure from Simla for the distant 
plains station that was Nugent’s headquarters during 
the winter she felt rewarded for her self-sacrifice: 
Gunga took all trouble off her shoulders; other 
wives wailed to her over the difficulties of packing 
and transport—she had none. The whole irksome 
business was carried through without a hitch, and 
it was entirely due to Gunga’s skilful management. 
Aline felt bound to acknowledge that much to 
Nugent. 

“I don’t know what we should have done with- 
out the old horror,” she said magnanimously as they 
watched her grand piano being borne away on the 
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heads of a pack of coolies. “Mrs. Watson hasn’t been 
able to get half their things started even yet, and we 
have had no bother at all.” 

“You'll never have any bother over anything 
with Gunga in charge,” said Kaye, well pleased with 
his wife’s admission. “Aren’t you glad you decided 
to keep him?” 

“Yes,” she replied readily, though in her heart 
she was not quite so sure. “It was wrong of me 
even to think of parting with him. He is so devoted 
to you, and I know you are attached to him. It 
was only at times that I felt—well, just a silly pre- 
judice, and I’ve got over that now." 

Her conscience pricked her; a white lie? She 
had not got over the “prejudice”; she felt she never 
would get over it. 


3 


Gunga went ahead to Pragpur. Colonel and 
Mrs. Kaye arrived at the broad bungalow set in a 
garden ablaze with plants and flowering shrubs, to 
find all as well prepared as if they had been in- 
habiting it for months. The servants took up their 
duties under the old bearer’s admirable and untiring 
supervision. Everything went smoothly until pre- 
parations had to be made for the sahib’s first tour 
of inspection. Then there was a scene. Kaye 
wished to leave Gunga at Pragpur in charge of the 
establishment; Gunga resented the plan. Had he 
not always accompanied the sahib on his travels? 
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—that he should be expected to remain behind 
while some substitute went with the sahib rankled 
sorely. 

It took Kaye the best part of a morning to re- 
concile the old man; finally he only did so by dint 
of explaining how greatly it would ease his mind to 
feel that Gunga was on the spot during his absence 
to look after the memsahib. Whom else possibly 
could be entrusted with such a duty? 

“The memsahib needs your help and care,” he 
said in conclusion. “I ask you to give it to her, in 
order to please me.” 

Gunga salaamed grudgingly. “So be it,” he 
agreed at last. 

It tried him severely to see his beloved master 
depart without him. But enraged though he felt 
what else could he do? It was a matter of mingled 
love and duty. Oh! how he hated the memsahib’s 
pink and white face; the very thought of her 
beauty raised a storm of fury in the old servant’s 
breast. With her accursed beauty had she ensnared 
his sahib. Had she been ugly would he have mar- 
ried her? Never! and now he, Gunga, was fated to 
remain and guard a being who was but a child, 
quite unworthy of the sahib’s love, while the sahib 
went away unattended by his faithful slave. It was 
hard to bear, and but for the sahib’s special re- 
quest he could not have agreed—rather would he 
have journeyed to his village, there to end his 
days in peace, but a peace poisoned by angry re- 
collection. 

15" 
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4 

Aline felt utterly lost without her husband in the 
straggling unfamiliar plains station which was so 
different from Simla, and where as yet she had no 
particular friends. To go out alone among strangers 
was distasteful to her, consequently she refused 
many invitations; her tennis was so indifferent 
that nobody wanted to play with her; and as for 
appearing at the club or attending polo and 
cricket matches without Nugent, she simply could 
not do it. 

Nugent’s first absence, though short, was quite 
bad enough; but when he was forced to go off, this 
time for a much longer tour, she became desperate, 
and welcomed the advances of a Mrs. Long, a hard- 
working barrister’s wife, who seemingly was the 
only person to divine young Mrs. Kaye’s loneliness. 
This lady made determined attempts to relieve it, 
whether out of kindness of heart or for social reasons 
was best known to herself; and gradually Aline was 
lured into a heedless, irresponsible set of people. 
She felt in her bones that they were not “good 
form”; she feared Nugent would not approve of 
them; she knew they were regarded with disfavour 
by the more sober section of the English com- 
munity. Therefore, at first, she put up a feeble 
resistance against “Noah’s Ark” picnics, moonlight 
excursions, impromptu dances, and such-like hilarious 
gatherings. Then she succumbed; it was all harm- 
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dignified, and anyway much more amusing than 
solemn receptions at the houses of senior officials. 
These new acquaintances were so light-hearted, so 
gay, though sometimes their conversation jarred on 
her sense of propriety; and Mrs. Long was awfully 
kind; it was nice to have some one running in dur- 
ing the long mornings for a talk. Also Captain 
Davenant, one of Mrs. Long’s friends, was par- 
ticularly nice. He was in the British cavalry regi- 
ment quartered at Pragpur, and had heaps of money; 
he was always getting up the most delightful little 
entertainments. 

Aline told Nugent in her daily letters that she 
was having a pleasant time, but that it didn’t make 
up for his absence. Privately she wondered with a 
spice of rather guilty apprehension what he would 
say when he came back and realised the sort of 
“pleasant time” she was enjoying. 

But when he did come back all her new friends 
suddenly ceased to include her in their revelries, and 
she saw little or nothing of Mrs. Long. In a measure, 
though it puzzled her, this was a relief; it saved 
possible misunderstanding between herself and Nugent; 
not that she thought Nugent would really have been 
tiresome—yet there it was, the covert little feeling 
of relief. 

And next time he went away she was conscious, 
to her dismay, of a sense of liberation. Gradually 
Mrs. Long and her set gathered round her again. 
Now sometimes Aline went for a drive in the evenings 
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motor cars. He had such nice horses and such a 
smart English dog-cart. She even ventured on little 
after-dinner parties of her own, and it was when one 
of these informal reunions was at its height that 
Nugent happened to return unexpectedly. 

They were playing a round game in the veranda, 
shrieking with laughter. Mrs. Long had brought a 
couple of girls noted for their free-and-easy ways; 
three subalterns had accepted Mrs. Kaye’s verbal 
invitation, and of course Captain Davenant was 
there. As usual, Gunga lurked about; Aline felt 
sure he disapproved of these gatherings. Sulkily he 
carried out her orders, glowered and watched. In- 
sufferable cheek!—surely she was at liberty to invite 
whom she pleased to the house; Nugent himself 
would be the first to admit that, and she had always 
mentioned in her letters when “a few people dropped 
in after dinner.” 

Yet, when a cab of the country drove up 
to the foot of the veranda steps, and she beheld 
Nugent’s tall figure descending from it, panic as- 
sailed her, a panic that she failed to conceal from 
her guests. 

“Oh! here is my husband!” she exclaimed in 
a voice that betrayed consternation; and they all 
stood up. 

“What a nuisance!” breathed Mrs. Long in her 
ear. “Never mind, my dear; just pretend we had 
all come without being asked. Say anything you 
like, and Pll back you up.” 
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Aline stiffened. “There’s no need for that. My 
friends are his, of course.” 

But were they? Aline feared that Nugent would 
not be best pleased to surprise her in such company. 
However, now there was no help for it, 

Kaye came up the veranda steps, regarded the 
scene with momentary astonishment, but greeted his 
wife’s guests politely, receiving a somewhat awkward 
response from all but Mrs. Long, who said blithely: 
“We invaded your wife to-night, Colonel Kaye. 
Luckily for us, though perhaps unluckily for her, 
she had not gone to bed.” 

Kaye chatted with Mrs. Long, then asked if they 
were not ready for refreshment, said he was, and bade 
the unwilling Gunga produce drinks; with the result 
that a little later the party broke up in good spirits, 
feeling that after all they needn’t have behaved like 
a pack of school-children caught in some act of 
mischief.... Even Aline felt reassured; Nugent 
hadn’t minded at all! 

Only Mrs. Long scented trouble. 

*[ pity that girl,” she said to Roy Davenant as 
he drove her back to her bungalow. 

He moved impatiently in his seat. “She doesn’t 
need your pity—yet!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“She’s got everything she wants, according to 
her lights, a devoted, trusting husband, enough to 
live upon, she hasn’t learnt how to spend money, 
nothing to complain of. If you’ve any pity to spare, 
you’d better bestow it upon me.” 
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“Good heavens, my dear Roy—you don’t mean 
to say you’ve fallen in love with Mrs. Kaye? Oh! 
for mercy’s sake don’t hit the pony like that!” 

“Yes,” he admitted, pulling up the pony that had 
broken into a gallop owing to an unnecessary cut 
of the whip. “I’m absolutely bowled over, and it’s 
all your fault. Why couldn’t you have let the girl 
alone instead of enticing her into our set? Now the 
mischief’s done, and it may interest you to know 
that I don’t intend to rest until she’s as much in 
love with me as I am with her. She’s wasted on 
that stuffed old image Kaye!” 

Mrs. Long felt alarmed. She had known Roy 
Davenant since his boyhood, before her own mar- 
riage. Then he turned up at Pragpur with his regi- 
ment, and their old friendship was renewed. She 
had no illusions about him; he was very rich, and 
very self-indulgent. At present, she felt certain, he 
was not quite sober—that was one of his weak- 
nesses. Probably he had been drinking before he 
arrived at the Kaye’s bungalow, else he would not 
have betrayed his designs. Well, at any rate he 
would have no opportunity of furthering them, if 
they were serious, as long as Colonel Kaye was in 
the station; but what about the next time Colonel 
Kaye went away? She must keep clear of the 
couple; she had no desire to find herself mixed up 
in a scandal. 

She was wrong about the opportunities. Davenant 
contrived opportunities even while Colonel Kaye 
remained in the station, and he made the most of 
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them without causing Colonel Kaye to find fault 
with his behaviour. He did not dance too often 
with the lovely Mrs. Kaye; he was but ordinarily ^ 
attentive when they met as they did most days in 
public. He gave a choice little dinner party at the 
Club, but he did not place Mrs. Kaye next to him 


and only talked to her for a short time afterwards. f 

x Nobody could possibly have said anything spiteful; f 
> yet Mrs. Long perceived plainly what was going on, 
how he gazed into Aline’s eyes, how his voice softened ; | 


when he spoke to her, how subtly beguiling was his : 
manner. She knew well enough what it all meant, 
and that it was only a matter of time for his victim | 
to know it also. Then what would happen! 

Only once, while Colonel Kaye was in the station, | 
did Roy overstep the mark, and Mrs. Long guessed 
rightly that champagne was to blame for that. It i 
was at a big official ball. The whole station was 
collected. Mrs. Kaye was looking her best; her 
partners, and would-be partners, were legion; but 

A the night was half over before she danced with Roy 
Davenant. Then the pair disappeared. Two or 
three dances went by and they had not returned 
to the ball-room. Mrs. Long noted that Colonel Kaye 
was growing restless; she heard a young man ask 
him if his wife had gone home. He replied com- 
posedly that she had not. 

At the same time Kaye made up his mind to give 
Aline a gentle hint; not that he distrusted her for 
a moment, but the idea of her perhaps being talked 
about troubled him. Never before had she done 
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such a thing as absent herself from a ball-room for 
the space of several dances with one particular 
partner; ... of course it was only a thoughtless 
disregard of appearances, no doubt she was tired, 
had danced enough, and was just resting somewhere 
out of sight with an agreeable companion. He had 
seen her leave the room with Captain Davenant, who 
seemed to him a harmless enough youth, though he 
had more money than was good for any young fellow, 
and was perhaps inclined to drink rather too much. 
Still, if Davenant had not been conducting himself 
properly Aline would have left him at once; he re- 
called an occasion at Simla when she had hurried 
to his side flushed and tearful and indignant because 
some partner had annoyed her, and she had never 
spoken to the man again. Only the smallest hint 
was needed. He would speak to her to-night; to- 
morrow, very early, he had to start off again on his 
travels, otherwise he would have let the matter wait. 
But when Aline returned to the ball-room, Captain 
Davenant at her side, she looked so white, so weary, 
that he felt he must delay his little homily till the 
morning; it would be cruel to risk upsetting the child 
to-night. 

“Tired, darling?” he asked as Captain Davenant 
bowed decorously and withdrew. “Where have you 
been all this time?” 

“Oh, only sitting in the veranda,” she answered 
fretfully. “Yes, I’m tired, Nugent. Let us go home.” 

“Certainly. I shall be glad to go, too. I have 
to catch my train in a few hours!” 
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He little guessed at Aline’s true state of mind. 
Her whole being was aquiver with shame. Roy 
Davenant had said things he ought not to have said, 
and she—she had sat there beside him in the dark- 
ness and let him say them! His voice, the touch of 
his hand on hers, the perfume of flowers, the seduc- 
tive strains of the dance music—she had felt drugged 
with a sense of rapture she could not control. And 
somehow Captain Davenant knew, perhaps she had 
told him, that Nugent was going away again to- 
morrow morning; he had planned to call for her in 
the evening to take her for a drive. Of course she 
ought to have refused, she ought to have snubbed 
him; instead of which she had stayed there, after 
the things he had said, after he had laid his hand 
on hers; and she had not refused to go for the 
drive! What could have possessed her!—well, she 
would have to tell him that their friendship must 
end unless he promised to behave himself in future. 


5 


Kaye hurried into his wife’s bedroom to bid her 
good-bye; it was later than he had realised, he must 
not miss his train. 

She was still asleep; he hesitated, gazing at her 
adoringly. What an entrancing picture!—the bright 
hair curling over the pillow like burnished copper 
shavings, the long dark lashes resting on rose-pink 
cheeks, the sweet lips, with their perfect outline, 
half open.... Let her sleep on; she needed the 
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rest. He had intended to utter a few loving words 
of caution with his farewell embrace, to remind her 
gently that spiteful tongues wagged with the smallest 
provocation; but now he hadn’t the heart to disturb 
her, neither had he time to deliver the little speech 
prepared in his mind. He bent and kissed one of 
the bright curls, then stole softly from the room. 
Gunga stood rigid and resentful in the veranda. 
He had satisfied himself that nothing conducive to 
his master’s comfort had been overlooked. Jealous 
rage and contempt for the woman smouldered within 
his heart, but he salaamed submissively as the sahib 
bade him take care of the memsahib. 
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CHAPTER V 


I 


CAPTAIN DAVENANT “behaved himself” that even- 
ing with such complete circumspection that Aline 
found no occasion to exact any promise. He drove 
her down to the river bank and they halted close to 
a whitewashed flat-roofed building overlooking the 
broad bosom of the Ganges. 

“That bungalow isn’t occupied,” he said. “It 
belongs to a rich native who seldom uses it except, 
I believe, in the rains—shall we climb to the top and 
look at the view? The air would be nice.” 

They climbed to the top by a steep narrow stair- 
way. Captain Davenant spied a couple of clumsy 
chairs in a lower room, and he carried them up to 
place them facing the parapet on which he and Mrs. 
Kaye could rest their arms. Below rolled the river, 
indolent, mighty, stained pink and opal and amethyst 
in the sunset glow. Further along the shore rose a 
plume of grey smoke from a funeral pyre; the mono- 
tonous chant of the mourners, busy about the burn- 
ing heap, floated on the warm evening air. 

Aline sat silent, uneasy, but consumed with an 
unpardonable sense of bliss. Her companion made 
no reference to what had happened last night at the 
ball. Perhaps he, too, felt it was best ignored, and 
if possible, forgotten; yet when she met his eyes 
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she knew he was not likely to forget, any more than 
she was. 

“Well,” he said at last with an expressive sigh, 
“this has been ripping! We'll come here again to 
eat the air, as the natives say, and enjoy the view, 
won’t we?” 

They did, more than once during the next few 
days. And on each occasion Gunga watched them 
drive off with increasing anger and suspicion. He 
could have slain the pair of them. Where did they 
go? He would make it his business to find out, 
though if he succeeded what purpose would the dis- 
covery serve? To risk dismissal from the sahib’s 
service by telling tales of the memsahib was unthink- 
able; the sahib would never believe ill of the woman. 
. . . The old man’s irate curiosity grew till it maddened 
his brain; the tiny black pills in the brass box were 
his only solace. 

On one of the evenings when the smart dog-cart 
drew up before the bungalow, and Gunga had duly 
ushered the visitor into his master’s wife’s presence, 
he hovered about the veranda flicking dust from the 
tables and chairs; gradually he edged down the 
veranda steps, then paused, purposely, to make polite 
conversation with the well-dressed groom who stood at 
the pony’s head. The two discussed crop prospects, 
the deplorably high price of flour, and various items 
of bazaar gossip. 

“And hast heard,” inquired the groom, “how 
Chandra Lal the money-lender hath died but this 
morning of the smallpox sickness?” 
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“Wah! Is that truth?” exclaimed Gunga. 

“Verily. And according to report the sickness 
was conveyed to the rich man by some one deeply 
in his debt who obtained the services of a sorcerer 
to accomplish chz/awa.’”’ (The passing on of a disease.) 

“As we all know,” continued the man, lowering 
his voice, “the spell can be purchased. It is but a 
small packet of dust mixed with God knows what, 
and rendered potent by the Cunning Man’s curse. 
Some say it contains the scabs from one suffering 
from the sickness, there be always those sick of it in 
the bazaars who are glad to be thus rid of the com- 
plaint, and to earn a few coppers thereby as well. 
At any rate, it is said that a chzlawa was seen on 
the doorstep of Chandra Lal’s dwelling, tipped with 
a marigold, and now is he not dead!” 

Gunga made no comment. Presently he inquired 
if the sahib and the memsahib would be setting forth 
soon for a drive?—otherwise would the syce not take 
the tum-tum to the stables and enjoy a smoke? 

The syce hesitated, then declined the invitation. 

“Doubtless,” he said, “my sahib will be driving 
the memsahib down to the river bank, and they will 
eat the air on the roof of Bhagwat Dial’s bungalow, 
as is their usual custom. I shall have ample time to 
smoke while they do so. Is it truth,” he inquired 
with a knowing grin, “that your Colonel sahib be still 
absent?” 

“Yes, it is truth,” Gunga replied carelessly, 
ignoring the grin; and having obtained with such 
ease the information he wanted he proceeded to lie 
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glibly. “That be a favourite drive of the mem- 
sahib’s, down to the river bank, in order to sit on 
the roof of Bhagwat Dial’s bungalow and eat the air. 
Frequently doth my sahib take her there in his car, 
but since of course during his absence she cannot 
well go alone he is pleased that a friend should 
accord her the pleasure.” 

“Without doubt,” agreed the syce, affably sceptical. 

Then he stood to attention as Mrs. Kaye appeared 
in the veranda followed by Captain Davenant. She 
was clad all in white, her violet eyes shone, her com- 
plexion was like pink-and-white icing straight from 
the hands of some master confectioner; and the sight 
of her beauty still further inflamed the old bearer’s 
hatred. Was it not to blame for this cursed intrigue 
that was like to blacken the honour of his master’s 
house? Had she been less fair would this officer- 
fellow be taking her to eat the air—/o eat the air, 
forsooth! on the roof of an empty, isolated bungalow 
on the river bank? Certainly not! As he watched 
the pair drive off he formed a desperate resolve. 
This evil woman merited punishment. She should 
have it, the Captain sahib’s syce had unwittingly 
suggested a means. 

Gunga went straight to his little chamber in the 
servants’ quarters, and from a hole in the ground 
beneath his string bedstead he unearthed a few 
rupees, tied them up in his waist cloth, and set forth, 
tramping through the dust, obsessed with one pur- 
pose. On and on he tramped, passing through the 
teeming city into open country until he arrived on the 
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outskirts of a tract of bare, uncultivated land. In 
the foreground stood a solitary tree, a magnificent 
specimen of the pipal with its great girth and spade- T 
shaped leaves that trembled so mysteriously in the 

windless air. Probably it was the sole survivor of 

some ancient grove sacrificed at a time of drought 

and distress in the past, spared purposely as a sacred | 
refuge for branch-dwelling spirits deprived of their r 
wider sanctuary. Surrounding the massive trunk was 
a litle masonry platform through which the snakey 
roots had forced their way, and on this ruined plat- 
form lay an irregular heap of stones rudely carved, 
relics of a shrine long ago demolished and forgotten. 

Close to the giant tree, in squalid contrast, stood 
a rough shelter composed of thatch and bamboo 
protecting a dilapidated bedstead, a dirty quilt, 
and a few brass vessels; a fresh patch of ashes lay 
in front of this dwelling, if so it could be called, 
and a long bamboo staff tipped with a ragged ochre- 
coloured flag was planted like a sentinel in the 
ground beside it. 

As Gunga approached, a figure emerged from 
behind the tree, the hyena-like figure of a very old 
native garbed fantastically in various hued rags 
patched together. A necklace of carved bones hung 
low on his chest, his eyes were bloodshot and rest- 
less, white hair straggled in matted wisps about his | 
shoulders. In one claw-like hand he clutched a 
little drum the shape of an hour-glass. j | 

| 


Here was the Shaman, the Cunning Man, who 
dealt in spells and charms and curses. 
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For a space the pair squatted together in 
whispered conclave. Then business was concluded. 
Gunga received a tiny packet; the Cunning Man 
was the richer by five rupees. 

“Place the spell,” he directed, “where the enemy 
must come in contact with it, none other. Can this 
be accomplished with ease?” 

“The gods will decide,” said Gunga piously; 
and he thought of Bhagwat Dial’s bungalow on the 
edge of the river where his master’s false wife 
enjoyed privacy with her lover. 


2 


And while Gunga was making his sinister 
purchase Aline Kaye and Roy Davenant had settled 
themselves on the flat roof of the house overlooking 
the river. As usual Davenant had lugged up the 
couple of clumsy chairs from the room below; he 
always made a point of replacing them, it was wiser 
to leave no trace of their trespass. 

“Good to be by ourselves,” he said contentedly; 
Aline nodded. “I hate the feeling of someone sitting 
behind us in the trap, and when I come to see you 
in the house that villainous looking old bearer of 
yours is always hanging about. Is he an old beast, 
or isn’t he?” 

*[ don’t like him, and I know he hates me. He 
has never forgiven me for marrying Nugent, whom 
he adores. Sometimes I’m inclined to think the old 
thing is mad.” 
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“Why does Kaye keep him on, then?” 

“Oh! Gunga’s been with him for such years 
—ever since Nugent came out to India, I believe.” 

“That must have been in the dark ages!” re- 
marked Davenant spitefully. 

Aline permitted the thrust to pass. “The poor 
old creature will break his heart,” she continued, 
“when Nugent retires. You know we are going this 
spring. This is my husband’s last tour of inspection.” 

“When is he coming back?” 

“I don’t know. He wants to get everything 
cleared up this time so that we needn’t be rushed 
over the packing and preparations. He may be 
away for another two or three weeks.” 

Something in his silence made her glance ner- 
vously at him; he was staring out over the expanse 
of water, his face set, his eyes sombre. Suddenly 
he pushed away his chair and seated himself on 
the parapet facing her—an attractive specimen 
of young manhood, excellently proportioned, with 
warm colouring, crinkled dark hair and moustache, 
red-brown eyes that stirred the girl’s heart, appealed 
to all the romance in her nature. . . . She shut her 
eyes that the sight of him might not allure her senses. 

“What shall I do when you are gone!” he burst 
out wretchedly. “You must know perfectly well 
how I love you... .” 

“Oh! don’t!” she implored him, trembling. 
“You will make it impossible for me to drive with 
you—to come here. I know I oughtn’t to do it. I 
feel it’s all wrong.” 
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“Why should you feel it’s all wrong?—unless— 
unless—Aline, darling!” 

Tears rushed to her eyes. Hurriedly she took out 
her handkerchief. “Please, please!” she forced back 
her sobs, and stood up. “Let us go, I can’t come 
here any more.” 

“Pm sorry,” he said, quick contrition in his voice, 
fierce triumph in his heart. “I didn’t mean to let 
it out. I beseech you don’t punish me too severely. 
If you would rather go back now of course we will 
—but just come with me here to-morrow evening; 
for a last time if you wish it. Give me that comfort, 
in mercy just once more—just once!” 

Against her conscience, and because the tempta- 
tion was too strong for her, she yielded. Very well, 
she would come, but for the last time, and she held 
to it desperately that they must leave the bungalow, 
now, at once. It all sounded very virtuous, very 
right; but in her heart she was aware that she 
wanted to go because she could trust neither herself 
nor Roy Davenant if they stayed. By to-morrow 
evening she would have gained control of her will, 
be able to grant the favour he asked of her fortified 
by time to think things over. He had taken her by 
surprise. A still, small voice whispered that he had 
not taken her altogether by surprise; she silenced it 
relentlessly. 

Mutually reluctant they left the bungalow, and 
drove back in silence, a silence fraught for Aline 
with distress, for Davenant with jubilant anticipation. 
Later, he recollected that he had not replaced 
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the chairs in the lower room; later, Aline missed her 
handkerchief, she must have dropped it somewhere, 
in Roy's trap, or on the roof of the bungalow. Trifles 
of no great consequence to the lovers, but of supreme 
importance to old Gunga when by moonlight that 
same night he climbed to the top of Bhagwat Dial's 
bungalow in pursuit of proof that the syce's informa- 
tion had been correct. ] 
He found what he sought. Here were two chairs; 
here the pair had sat, and here again, no doubt, they 
would sit, making love, many times, until his sahib 
should return. And what was this, on the seat of 4 
one of the chairs? Something white; a handkerchief; 
by all the favour of the gods the memsahib's hand- 
kerchief! 
For a space he regarded the wisp of cambric 
thoughtfully. Then, exercising the utmost caution, 
he introduced into its folds the contents of the m 
magic packet he had purchased from the Cunning 
Man; and, smiling secretively, he crept down the 


steep stairway. 
2 | 


Aline passed a restless, miserable night. She 
dragged wearily through a day of agonising doubt 
and indecision. At one moment she decided against 
driving again to the river bungalow with Roy | 
Davenant; at another she argued that if their friend- 
ship must be ended once and for all it had better 
be wiped out at a private interview, when she could 
explain. Explain what? That she was afraid? Such 
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explanation would only betray her real feelings! What 
were her feelings? She dared not admit to herself 
that she loved Roy; and. surely she had given him 
no reason to believe that she returned his declared 
love? Had she, or hadn't she? If she shirked this 
expedition to the river-bank bungalow it might lead 
him to think, it might look as if... 

Thus she comforted her conscience with one false 
excuse after another; and when he called for her 
that evening she was ready to go with him. 

Arrived on the roof of the bungalow she espied 
her lost handkerchief. It lay on the seat of one of 
the chairs, and absently she picked it up; picked it 
up absently because, alas! for good resolutions, alas! 
for specious argument, she found herself listening as 
in a dream, making no protest, to wild, passionate 
words; and then she found herself, silent, unresisting, 
in Roy Davenant's arms. 

Trembling, horrified, she broke from his embrace. 
Oh! why had she been foolish and weak enough to 
come. She might have known—she had known! 
Now what was she to do? Bursting into tears she 
pressed the derelict handkerchief to her face. Then 
all at once she flung the wisp of cambric from her 
with a little shiver of disgust. It floated into space 
over the edge of the parapet. Davenant took Aline’s 
action as symbolical of her feelings towards him. 

“All right,” he raged, “I understand! You fling 
me away from you, just like that! I’m no more to 
you than a bit of rag. What do you care? I wish 
Pd never set eyes on you!” 
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Unconscious of bathos she whimpered: “There 
was some nasty dust on my handkerchief!” and sank 
sobbing into the nearest chair. 

He knelt beside her, and laid his cheek to hers. 
“Oh! beloved, don’t cry, I can’t bear it!” 


4 1 

During the next fortnight, stifle her conscience 
as she would, Aline suffered hours of mental torture, 

— almost beyond her endurance. Then would come | 
meetings with Roy, meetings in public and in private à 
that held such enchantment as to blot out all fear 
and remorse. 

Mechanically she wrote as usual to her husband; 
and she took a certain amount of pains not to 
arouse gossip in the station, holding aloof from Mrs. i 
Long (who, oddly enough, no longer seemed anxious a 
for her company), walking warily, prompted perhaps 
by a vague, distorted sense of loyalty to the man 
she had betrayed, not in fact but in spirit. A 
gnawing dread of his return kept her sleepless, her 
appetite failed, she felt completely run down. The 
relief was immense when she heard from him 
that he could not get back for another ten days. | 
When she told Roy he began to urge definite 
action. 

*Listen to me, Aline. The only honest way out 
is for us to bolt and have done with it. Money 
doesn't stand in the light; I’ve got more than I know 
what to do with. I’ve paved the way for long leave, 
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I can get it at any moment, and passages can al- 
ways be wangled, given sufficient cash. It isn’t as if 
you had children to consider, or as if you weren’t 
married to a man old enough to be your grand- 
father!” 

“Oh! I couldn't, I can’t,” she cried, steeped in 
despair. “There is another honest way out. We 
ought to have taken it at the beginning.” 

“You mean we must part, forget? How can 
we! Of course I understand your feelings—love 
versus duty and all that. But just think, is it fair 
to yourself, and the man you married in all ignor- 
ance, to go on pretending? Would he wish to keep 
you bound to him if he knew? Aline, be brave; 
come away with me. I swear you shall never regret 
it for one instant if you trust yourself to me.” 

She wrung her hands. “Oh! Roy, give me time,” 
she besought him, “give me time to make up my 
mind.” 

“How long do you want,” he asked scathingly, 
“to make up your mind?” 

“Only a few days.” 

“And, meantime, what about the cruel suspense 
for me?” 

“It’s no worse for you than for me,” she flared 
desperately; “in fact it’s far worse for me; you have 
no one to think of but yourself!” 

“Ts it possible,” he asked in a fury, “that you 
haven't been serious all this time? If you haven't, 
if i's been merely a flirtation on your part, then 
of course the sooner we say good-bye, the better!" 
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“Roy, how can—how dare you!” 

He realised that they were on the verge of a 
quarrel, on the verge of an end to everything, and 
he changed his tone. 

“No, no, I didn’t mean it,” he said in restive 
resignation. “I was beside myself. Forget it. Look 
here, l'll go away for a week.” (He thought: “She 
will miss me so frightfully that there’ll be no hesita- 
tion when she sees me again.”) “I'll come for your 
answer three days before your husband returns. Will 
that do?” 

She wavered. “Oh! I don’t know—perhaps. I 
feel so awful!” 

At the back of her mind she had pictured a 
final and painful farewell, righteous sacrifice on both 
sides, her life in the future dedicated to Nugent, 
saddened with a hopeless love, yet sustained by duty 
accomplished. Now she perceived that she must 
play one man false or the other; which was it 
to be? 

Finally they agreed on the brief separation, Aline 
glad of the respite, Roy Davenant certain that his 
ruse would succeed; and as they fixed the day and 
the hour of their next meeting he kissed her till, 
then and there, she could have given him the an- 
swer he was counting upon. But something held her 
back, though she hardly doubted what her decision 
would be when the time came to make it. How 
could she live without Roy! 
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CHAPTER VI 


I 


ALINE stood in her bedroom at daybreak, harassed, 
confused, painfully perplexed. She had not slept, 
and her head ached, her throat felt parched, there 
was a dreadful drumming in her ears. . . . Roy 
would be coming next evening—or was it this even- 
ing? To her horror she found she could not re- 
member!—and last night she had destroyed every 
letter received from him during his absence, burning 
the scraps of paper in her bathroom with furtive pre- 
caution, for lately Gunga had seemed to spy upon 
her with devilish persistence. Also he had taken to 
asking after her health, not with concern but with a 
queer kind of curiosity. She knew she looked ill, 


.she felt ill; and what wonder, she thought, as in 


despair she glanced about the pretty room, recoiling 
from the idea of packing even the least of her be- 
longings; had not Nugent and his sister given her 
practically everything she possessed! Her ayah sidled 
in, and irritably she waved the astonished woman 
from her presence. 

What about her jewel-box?—of course it must 
be left. And her wedding-ring; should she leave it 
on the dressing-table? Ought she to write to Nugent 
—what did people do when they ran away? No, 
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no, it was impossible, she couldn’t do it, she couldn’t 
go; she must tell Roy she couldn’t go. 

Oh! the pain in her head and throat, and all 
over her body! Perhaps she had a temperature, for 
the last two days she had felt feverish. Better lie 
down; the room seemed to darken as she groped her 
way to the bed and flung herself upon it. Aspirin— 
she would take some aspirin. 

But now it was too much of an effort to rise and 
get the bottle; she could see the bottle quite plainly 
through the little glass door of her medicine cupboard. 
How strange—the bottle was floating towards her! 
It grew larger and larger, until it turned into some- 
thing grotesque and horrible with lank hair and 
waving arms. 

“Ayah!” she shrieked, “Ayah!” 
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Next evening when Captain Davenant drove up 
to the bungalow he was confronted by Gunga. 

“The door is shut.” The old man uttered the 
Indian equivalent for “Not at home” with an oddly 
exaggerated obeisance. 

“Nonsense! Take my salaams to the memsahib 
at once,” commanded Davenant. “Say I must see 
her without delay.” 

“But the memsahib is sick, the doctor-sahib 
came, a telegram was sent to the Colonel-sahib,” 
whined Gunga in a singsong voice. 

Davenant hesitated, puzzled, suspicious of some 
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plot; the old brute looked like nothing human, prob- 
ably he had invented the whole story. 

* AII the same, take my salaams to the memsahib,” 
he repeated. 

Gunga withdrew, mockingly obedient. A few 
moments passed while Davenant fumed in the veranda. 
Presently a white-capped, blue-garbed English hospital 
nurse came forth; she had a serene, pleasant counten- 
ance. The old bearer was behind her, grinning like 
a monkey. 

“T am sorry to say Mrs. Kaye is unable to receive 
visitors,” she announced; “she was taken ill yesterday 
morning.” 

“But what—what is the matter?” he stammered. 

“Well, we can hardly say yet,” replied the nurse 
with professional reticence. “Excuse me, I must go 
back to my patient.” 

She disappeared into the bungalow, and Davenant 
perforce turned to descend the steps. Gunga pursued 
him. 

“Listen, sahib, listen!” 

The sahib halted reluctantly. A short sentence 
was whispered into his ear. For one second he stood 
rigid; otherwise he took no notice of the hoarse 
whisper. Then he went on down the veranda steps. 

As the smart trap whirled out of the compound 
Gunga grimaced after it; he jigged and chuckled, 
cracking his knuckles; still chuckling he shambled 
off, crabwise, towards the servants’ quarters. 

Late that night Kaye returned, racked with anxiety. 
The capable hospital nurse did her utmost, and with 
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sufficient foundation, to lessen his fears; in a measure 
she succeeded, but his distress was still so over- 
whelming that at first he was scarcely affected when 
one of the upper servants brought him the news, 
delivered with Oriental composure, that Gunga bearer 
was dead. Gunga, the man reported, had become 
suddenly dehosh (insane); for a few hours there had 
been much trouble; all that was possible had been 
done, as doubtless the sahib would believe. Then 
Gunga had slept, and died, on his bedstead; this little 
brass box was found clasped in his hand, empty. 
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During the first. weak, misty period of her con- 
valescence Aline found it difficult to marshal her 
thoughts. She tried to realise all that preceded the 
ghastly morning when she had lost hold of her senses; 
but the attempt was too painful, she simply could not 
bear it Nugent was so loving, so tender, so im- 
measurably thankful for her recovery; he looked 
worn and aged with all the strain and stress of her 
serious illness, and there had been the additional 
shock for him of poor old Gunga's sudden loss of 
reason, and death. As she watched him she thought 
helplessly, hopelessly, of her treachery; and yet 
beneath all her remorse and self-condemnation there 
lurked the torturing, perpetual fret for news of Roy. 

Visitors were still barred; people left flowers, 
books, illustrated papers, kindest inquiries, but so 
far no word, no message had reached her from Roy. 
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At last in desperation she worked herself up to the 
pitch of asking Nugent, as if casually, whether he had 
heard or seen anything of Captain Davenant—hadn’t 
Captain Davenant called to inquire, like other 
friends? 

To her dumbfoundment, Nugent said: *Davenant? 
Oh! he's gone home. Someone at the club told me 
so. Such a lot of people have called, and sent, to 
ask after you that I’m afraid I’ve lost count. I can’t 
recollect his coming here. I don’t know when he 
left; anyway he’s not in the station now.” 

Why had Roy gone away without contriving to 
leave her some message, some explanation? Of 
course he had come, on the evening appointed, only 
to be told that she was ill and could not see him; 
that much she had gleaned from the nurse directly 
she was in a condition to ask rational questions. 
He could have written to her, a letter with meaning 
between the lines that she alone would have under- 
stood: probably he had done so and in all the upset 
of her illness the letter had got mislaid. There must 
be some mistake. Supposing she had not been ill 
when he came for her answer, what would her answer 
have been? Oh! surely she would have done the 
right thing? But of what avail to think of it now; 
Roy had gone—gone out of her life, and she hardly 
knew whether she was the more broken-hearted or 
relieved. 

Aline’s first visitor was Mrs. Long, voluble, gush- 
ing; everyone had been so anxious, so concerned 
about dear Mrs. Kaye. “We were afraid you had 
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got diphtheria! What a mercy it wasn’t, though a 
poisoned throat can be just as bad. I know, because 
I had a poisoned throat once myself and nearly died. 
It was awful, I was ill for weeks. You must have 
been run down and ready to pick up any microbe 
going about—these things germinate so quickly, 
knock you flat in a few days or even a few hours, 
once they get hold of you.” 

Then, sympathy exhausted, the lady went on to 
station gossip, leading up to the mention of Captain 
Davenant. “You know he’s gone off on long leave?” 
she asked, eyeing Mrs. Kaye narrowly. 

“Yes, I know,” said Aline, assuming indifference. 
“My husband told me. Rather sudden, wasn’t it?” 

“Oh! no more sudden than might be expected 
of Roy. He’s an uncertain quantity. I’ve known 
him since he was a boy—very charming and good 
company and all that, but”—she shrugged her 
shoulders. “It’s a pity for his own sake that he 
has so much money, it has made him deplorably 
selfish.” 

Mrs. Long, to her disappointment, gathered no- 
thing from Mrs. Kaye’s silence. How far had the 
affair gone—who could say? But knowing Roy 
Davenant as she did... 

“Perhaps you will come across our friend in 
England,” she suggested. 

“Tt isn’t likely. We mean to settle at Haven-on- 
Sea to be near my husband’s sister and my grand- 
mother. Meantime, until we can find a house to suit 
us we shall take rooms.” 
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“Haven isn’t so far from London,” remarked 
Mrs. Long pointedly. “If you do happen to see Roy 
you might tell him I think he’s a beast to have bolted 
off as he did without saying good-bye to me, and 
never even writing me a line! I can’t understand it, 
such old friends as we are.” 

Mrs. Long was obliged to leave Mrs. Kaye’s side 
without knowing any more than she had known be- 
fore the visit, and that amount of knowledge was 
negligible. 
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CHAPTER VII 


I 


Mrs. DENHAM had taken a furnished house in 
London for the season while renovations were in 
progress at Beach Lodge. It was a house admirably 
adapted for entertaining, and to-night she was in- 
dulging her passion for hospitality, having bidden all 
her friends young and old, rich and poor, to a 
gathering after her own heart. Of course Miss Foster 
was one of the throng, and others of the Miss Foster 
type. Dear things!—they did so enjoy a real even- 
ing party with a good supper and plenty of cham- 
pagne. 

There was bridge for the elders and dancing for 
the juniors; no lack of young men, for though Mrs. 
Denham numbered few of these among her acquaint- 
ances she had given the girls carte blanche to bring 
as many partners as they pleased, and they seemed 
to have taken full advantage of the permission! 

Mrs. Denham looked about her with satisfaction. 
Then she wondered who had brought that good- 
looking fellow standing in the doorway. Why wasn’t 
he dancing? He had not been introduced to her 
—manners were at a discount nowadays; but no 
matter so long as everyone was happy. No doubt 
he would look after himself and find partners when 
he felt like dancing. 
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She remembered some order she had omitted to 
give the chief of the waiters engaged for the even- 
ing, but people were still “coming on” from other 
entertainments, and she could not very well leave 
the room. Where was Aline? who had come up for 
the night expressly to help with the party, though 
that lazy Nugent had refused to do likewise. The 
tiresome child was nowhere to be seen! Mrs. Den- 
ham deputed the eager and excited Miss Foster to 
convey the message. 

Aline had concealed herself in the dimly lit con- 
servatory; she was seated in the shelter of a spread- 
ing palm, her heart beating wildly. She had seen 
Roy! She had seen him come into the room with a 
bevy of guests; and at once she had fled to the con- 
servatory for refuge that she might have time to col- 
lect her wits and gain control of her feelings—im- 
possible to face him until she had done so. But oh! 
how she yearned to hear his voice, to look into his 
eyes. The secret ache in her heart had never really 
ceased, dulled though it had been by his mysterious 
silence, by the voyage home, by the peaceful weeks 
afterwards at Haven-on-Sea. And now all the old 
madness revived! The future?—she could not think 
of the Iuture, she craved for nothing at present but 
the touch of his hand, the sound of his voice. Her 
memory turned to the roof of an empty bungalow 
overlooking the Ganges River, the warm scented glow 
of an Jndian sunset; her spirit floated in a rapture 
of remembrance, she could almost feel Roy’s lips on 
hers, his arms around her. 
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The sound of footsteps recalled her to reality. 
Two men sauntered into the conservatory, lighting 
cigarettes; as they paused for an instant in the broad 
shaft of light that pierced the dimness from the open 
doorway, she shrank back in her low seat. One of 
the men was Roy. Thank goodness the rest of the 
conservatory was so dark. They moved on till she could 
see only the outlines of their figures. If she rose and 
left her hiding-place she must step into this wedge of 
strong light; he would recognise her, and she was not 
yet in a fit state of mind to meet him calmly. 

Now he was speaking. She pressed her hand to 
her heart; it was racing so painfully that she felt as 
if the rapid beats must be audible. 

“Our hostess seems to know how to do things,” 
he said. “Who is she?” 

Evidently the two men were strangers to each 
other. 

“A wealthy widow. Chance for you, perhaps, 
my boy!” 

Roy laughed. “Luckily I don’t need such 
chances, and in any case I’m much too busy having 
a good time to think of matrimony. No place like 
London. I only left India this spring, did a loaf on 
the Continent, and got home last month.” 

“I was in India all the winter, touring, sight-see- 
ing. Where were you stationed?” 

“Pragpur. Not a bad station—plenty of polo, 
and pretty ladies, and so on.” 

“Oh! Pragpur—yes, I stayed there for a few 
days with some old friends on my way down to Bom- 
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bay; the heat had begun to pipe up! Mrs. Denham, 
our hostess, had a brother at Pragpur, Colonel Kaye, 
but I didn’t come across him, his wife was down with 
some serious illness.” 

There was a pause. Then the speaker continued: 
“I heard that Mrs. Kaye was exceedingly pretty, 
and not long married to a man old enough to be her 
father who had picked her up somewhere at home. 
Did you know her?” 

Aline held her breath. 

“Yes, I knew her. Certainly she was pretty, 
more than pretty; only the illness you speak of was 
I believe smallpox, and no amount of beauty can 
survive that!” 

“By Jove—what rough luck!” 

Davenant threw down his cigarette and stamped 
on it. “As you say, rough luck! But perhaps, all 
things considered, and for the old husband’s sake, it 
was a blessing in disguise.” 

Aline rose, shaking; for a space she waited, 
gathering courage. Then slowly, deliberately, her 
little head held high, she stepped forward straight 
into the shaft of light that the full blaze might fall 
on her face and figure. She felt, rather than saw, 
the start that Roy gave. As if impelled he moved 
towards her; she backed a few paces till they were 
standing together in the doorway. 

“Ts it—is it you?” His voice sounded harsh and 
unnatural. 

She drew aside to let the other man pass them. 
Davenant’s eyes fell before her cool, unflinching gaze. 
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“T heard what you said. But why,” she asked 
calmly, “did you think I had smallpox?” 

He looked abject, craven. “That old servant, the 
bearer,” he muttered, “the evening I came—he told 
me” 

“Oh! the evening you came and I was too ill to 
see you? I understand. Of course you couldn’t 
know that the poor old man had gone out of his 
mind—he died that night. No, I hadn’t got small- 
pox; that must have been one of Gunga’s delusions. 
But as it happens it made no difference, because I 
had already decided not to see you again. Good 
night, Captain Davenant.” 

* Aline!” 

No use; already she had left him. A dance had 
just come to an end, and as she crossed the polished 
floor, an engaging vision, slender and fair in a rose- 
coloured gown, every eye turned towards her. 

Davenant mopped his forehead. 

“Hullo—anything wrong?” His late companion 
of the conservatory rejoined him. “Why, you look 
as if you’d seen a ghost.” 

*[ wish to God I had!” exclaimed Davenant 
savagely. 

“Then come and let’s search for spirits in the 
supper-room—plenty to be found there!” 


2 


Next morning Aline accounted to her sister-in- 
law for her abrupt disappearance with the excuse 
that she had suddenly felt faint. 
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“But,” she added hastily, “I’m quite all right 
now, and I want to catch the early train back. We 
made an appointment for this afternoon to see a 
house that seems likely to suit us. Do forgive me, 
Amy, for not having been more of a help with the 
party last night. I’m so sorry.” 

“Oh! never mind that, my dear. I was afraid 
you might not be feeling well. I looked into your 
room on my way up to bed, but you were sound 
asleep so I didn’t disturb you. I expect you haven’t 
quite got over the effects of your illness even yet, 
and I oughtn’t to have dragged you up for the party. 
I thought the little diversion would do you good; it’s 
dull for you at Haven.” 

“No, no,” protested Aline with fervour. “I don’t 
find it dull. Nugent and I love it. We are per- 
fectly happy, and our diggings are most comfortable, 
but we shall be glad to get a house of our own.” 

“That’s all right! Well, good-bye, my dear.” 
They kissed affectionately. “Give my love to Nugent 
and to Granny; I’m so glad the old lady is flourish- 
ing. I shall be running down soon to see how the 
papering and painting goes at Beach Lodge. I'll let 
you know in good time.” 


* * * * * 


Considering the season the train was fairly punc- 
tual. Colonel Kaye stood on the platform looking 
out for his wife. .. . What an infernal crowd! All 
sorts and conditions of people pouring from the com- 
partments till the platform was a seething mass of 
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humanity. And the day was so hot! A dark-skinned 
individual brushed past him, wearing a turban, smell- 
ing of camphor, sandal-wood, spice, reminding him 
so vividly of India—Kaye thought of Indian railway 
stations, thought of old Gunga—poor old Gunga! 

Ah! There she was—Aline, his darling, his 
treasure. But how tired she looked! This wretched 
tomasha of Amy’s! He ought not to have urged her 
to go. Something else struck him about her appear- 
ance, something undefinable; it was as if—what a 
queer notion!—as if she had somehow matured, so 
to speak “grown up,” in the last twenty-four hours. 
The vague impression puzzled him as he pressed 
through the crowd and reached her; then he saw 
nothing but the wistful love-light in her sweet eyes. 

“Oh, Nugent,” she breathed, “I’m so thankful, 
I'm so glad to come back!” 

“What?—to come back to me?” he laughed 
happily, tucking her hand into his arm. “You don’t 
say so!” 

She nodded, speechless. 


THE END 
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Aram 1 v. — Paul Clifford 1 v. — Zanoni 
ıv.— The Last Days of Pompeii rv. — 
The Disowned 1 v. — Ernest Maltravers 
1 v. — Alice 1 v. — Eva, and The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine ı v. — Devereux 1 v. — 
Godolphin and Falkland 1 v. — Rienzi 
2v. — Night and Morning r v. — Athens 
2 v. — The Poems and Ballads of Schiller 
1v.— Lucretia 2 v. — The NewTimon,and 
St.Stephen's 1 v. —The Caxtons2 v. — M: 
Novel 4 v. — Wbat will he do with it? 4 v. 
— Dramatic Works 2 v. — Caxtoniana 2 v. 
— The Lost Tales of Miletus 1 v. — Mis- 
cellaneous Prose Works 4 v. — Odes and 
Epodesof Horace 2v. — KenelmChillingly 
4 v. — The Coming Race t v. — The Pa. 
risians 4 v. — Pausanias, the Spartan r v. 


Bulwer, Henry Lytton (Lord Dalling), 
+ 1872. 


Historical Characters 2 v. — The Life of 
Viscount Palmerston 3 v. 
Bunyan, John, t 1688. 
The Pilgrim's Progress ı v. 
“Buried Alone,” Author of (Charles 
Wood). 
Buried Alone ı v. 
Burnett, Mrs. Frances Hodgson (Am.). 


Through one Administration 2 v. — Little 
Lord Fauntleroy 1 v. — Sara Crewe, 
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and Editha’s Burglar 1 v. — The Pretty | 
Sister of José 1 v. — The Secret Garden 1 v. 


Burney, Miss (Madame D’Arblay), 
t 1840. 


Evelina x v. 


Burns, Robert, t 1796. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 


Burroughs, Edgar Rice (Am.). 
Tarzan of the Apes 1 v. — The Return 
of Tarzan 1 v.— Jungle Tales of Tarzan 1 v. 
— The Beasts of Tarzan 1 v. — Tarzan 
and the Golden Lion 1 v. — The Son of 
Tarzan 1 v. 


Burton, Richard F., t 1890. 
A Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 3 v. 


Bury, Baroness de: vide “All for Greed,” 


Butler, A.J. 
Bismarck, His Reflections and Re- 
miniscences. Translated from the great 
German edition, under the supervision of 
A. J. Butler. With two Portraits. 3 v. 


Buxton, Mrs. B. H., t 1881. 
Jennie of **The Prince's," 2 v. — Won 
2 v. — Great Grenfell Gardens 2 v. — 
Nell—on and off the Stage 2 v. — From 
the Wings 2 v. 


Byron, Lord, t 1824. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 


Caffyn, Mrs. Mannington (lota). 
A Yellow Aster 1 v. — Children of Cir- 
cumstance 2 v. — Anne Mauleverer 2 v. 


Caine, Hall. 
The Bondman 2 v. — The Manxman 
2 v. — The Christian 2 v. — The Eternal 
City 3 v. — The Prodigal Son 2 v. — The 
White Prophet 2 v. — The Woman thou 
gavest me 3 v. — The Master of Man 2 v. 

Caine, William, t 1925. 
The Strangeness of Noel Carton 1 v. — 
Mendoza and a Litile Lady 1 v, — The 
Author of ** Trixie” 1 v. — Lady Sheba's 
Last Stunt 1 v. 

Cameron, Verney Lovett. 
Across Africa 2 v. 

Cannan, Gilbert, 
Annette and Bennett 1 v. 


Campbell Praed: vide Praed. 


Carey, Rosa Nouchette, t 1909. 
Not Like other Girls 2 v. — ** But Men 
1.ust Work" 1 v. — Sir Godfrey's Grand- 


Complete List. 
daughters 2 v. — The Old, Old Story 2 v. 
— Herb of Grace 2 v. — The Highway of 
Fate 2 v. — A Passage Perilous 2 v. — At 
the Moorings 2 v. 


Carlyle, Thomas, t 1881. 


The French Revolution 3 v. — Fre- 
derick the Great 13 v. — Oliver Crom- 
well's Letters and Speeches 4 v. — The 
Life of Schiller r v.— Essays on Goethe 1 v. 
— On Heroes, Hero-worship, and the 
Heroic in History 1 v. — Historical and 
Political Essays 1 v, — Essays on German 
Literature 1 v. 


Carnegie, Andrew (Am.). 
Problems of To-Day 1 v. 


Carr, Alaric. 
Treherne's Temptation 2 v. 


Castle, Agnes & Egerton. 


The Star Dreamer 2 v. — Incomparable 
Bellairs 1 v. — Rose of the World 1 v. — 
French Nan 1 v. — “If Youth but knew!” 
1 v. — My Merry Rockhurst 1 v. — Flower 
o’ the Orange 1 v. — Wroth 2 v. — Dia- 
mond Cut Paste 1 v. — The Lost Iphigenia 
1 v. — Love Gilds the Scene 1 v. — The 
Grip of Life 2 v. — Chance the Piper ı v. 


Castle, Egerton. 
Consequences 2 v. — “La Bella,” and 
Others 1 v. 

Cather, Willa (Am.). 
The Professor’s House 1 v. 

Charles, Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle, t 1896: 
vide “Chronicles of the Schünberg- 
Cotta Family." 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, t 1880. 

Oliver of the Mill 1 v. (Vide p.29.) 


Chesterfield, Earl of. 
Letters to his Son rz v. 


Chesterton, G. K. 
The Man who was Thursday 1 v. — What's 
Wrong with the World 1 v. — The Inno- 
cence of Father Brown 1 v. — The Flying 
Inn 1 v. — Tales of the Long Bow 1 v. 


Cholmondeley, Mary. 
Diana Tempest 2 v. — Red Pottage 2 v. 
— Moth and Rust ı v. — Prisoners 2 v. — 
The Lowest Rung 1 v. — Notwithstanding 
Iv. 


Christian, Princess: vide Alice, Grand- 
Duchess of Hesse. 
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“Chronicles of the Schönberg-Cotta 
Family,” Author of (Mrs. E. Rundle 
Charles), t 1896. 

Chronicles of the Schónberg-Cotta Fa- 
mily 2 v. — On Both Sides of the Sea 2 v. 
— Winifred Bertram r v. — Diary of Mrs. 
Kitty Trevylyan 1 v. — The Victory of the 
Vanquished 1 v. — The Cottage by the 
Cathedral and other Parables x v. — 
Against the Stream 2 v. — The Bertram 
Family 2 v. — Conquering and to Conquer 
1 v. — Lapsed, but not Lost x v. 


Churchill, Winston (Am.). 
Mr. Crewe's Career 2 v. 


Clemens, Samuel L.: vzde Twain. 


Clifford, Mrs. W. K. 


Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman 1 v. 
— The Last Touches, and other Stories t v. 
— Mrs. Keith's Crime 1 v. — A Flash of 
Summer t v. — A Woman Alone 1 v. — 
Woodside Farm 1 v. — The Modern Way 
1 v. — The Getting Well of Dorothy 1 v. 
— Mere Stories 1 v. — Eve's Lover, and 
Other Stories 1 v. — Sir George's Ob- 
jection 1 v. 


Clive, Mrs. Caroline, + 1873: 
Author of “ Paul Ferroll.” 


vide 


Cobbe, Frances Power, t 1904. 
Re-Echoes 1 v. 


Coleridge, C. R. 
An English Squire 2 v. 


Coleridge, M. E. 
The King with two Faces 2 v. 


Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, t 1834. 
Poems 1 v. 


Collins, Charles Allston, t 1873. 
A Cruise upon Wheels 2 v. 


Collins, Mortimer, t 1876. 
Sweet and Twenty 2 v. — A Fight with 
Fortune 2 v. 


Collins, Wilkie, t 1889. 

After Dark 1 v. — Hide and Seek 2 v. — 
The Woman inWhite2 v. — No Name 5 v. 
— Armadale 5 v. — The Moonstone 2 v, — 
Poor Miss Finch 2 v.—The New Magdalen 
2 v. — The Frozen Deep 1 v. — The Two 
Destinies 1 v. — My Lady's Money, and 
Percy and the Prophet r v. — The Haunted 
Hotel 1 v. — Jezebel's Daughter 2 v. — | 
Heart and Science 2 v. — “I say No,” 2v. 
— The Guilty River, and The Ghost's 
Touch ı v. — Blind Love 2 y, -~ 


Complete List. 
“Cometh up as a Flower”: vide Rhoda 
Broughton, 


Conrad, Joseph, t 1924. 

An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Tales 
of Unrest 1 v. — The Secret Agent 1 v. — 
A SetofSix 1 v. — Under Western Eyes t v. 
—"Twixt Land and Sea Tales 1 v.— Chance 
2 v. — Almayer’s Folly 1 v. — The Rover 
ı v. — Tales of Hearsay 1 v. — Suspense 
I v. 


Conway, Hugh (F. J. Fargus), t 1885. 
Called Back : v. — Bound Together 
2 v. — A Family Affair 2 v. — Living or 
Dead 2 v. , 


Cooper, James Fenimore (Am.), t 185r. 
The Spy (with Portrait) 1 v. — The 1wo 
Admirals r v. — The Jack O'Lantern rv, 
— The Last of the Mohicans 2 v. 


Cooper, Mrs.: vide Katharine Saunders, 


Corelli, Marie. 
Vendetta! 2 v. — Thelma 2. v. — A 
Romance of Two Worlds2 v. —'*Ardath" 
3 v. — Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
2 v. — The Hired Baby, with otherStories 
add Social Sketches r.v. — Barabbas; A 
Dream of the World's Tragedy 2 v. — 
The Sorrows of Satan 2 v. — The Mighty 
Atom 1 v. — The Murder of Delicia 1 v. — 
Ziska 1 v. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 v. — The 
Master-Christian 2v.—‘‘Temporal Power” 
2 v: — God's Good Man 2 v. — Free 
Opinions 1 v. — Treasure of Heaven (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Holy Orders 2 v. — The 
Life Everlasting 2 v. — Love—and the 
Philosopher 1 v. 


Cotes, Mrs. Everard. 


Those Delightful Americans r v. — Set in 
Authority 1 v. — Cousin Cinderella ı v. 


“County, the," Author of. 
The County 1 v. 


Craik, George Lillie, t 1866. 


A Manual of English Literature and of 
the History of the English Language 2 v. 


Cralk, Mrs. (Miss Dinah M. Mulock), 

+ 1887. 
John Halifax, Gentleman 2 v. — A Life 
for a Life 2 v. — Romantic Tales 1 v. — 
Domestic Stories 1 v. — The Ogilvies x v. 
— Lord Erlistount1v.— Christian's Mistake 
x v. — A Noble Life 1 v. — Olive 2y. — 
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Studies from Life 1 v. — Poems 1 v. — The 
Woman's Kingdom 2 v. — The Unkind 
"Word, and other Stories 2 v. — A Brave 
Lady 2v. — Hannah 2 v. — Fair France 
1v. — My Mother and I 1 v. — The Little 
Lame Prince 1 v. — Sermons out of Church 
1v.—The Laurel-Bush; Twolittle Tinkers 
1v. —À Legacy 2 v.— Young Mrs. Jardine 
2v. — His Little Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches 1 v. — Plain Speaking 1 v. — 
Miss Tommy 1 v. — King Arthur 1 v. 
(Vide p. 29.) 


Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 

Lost and Won z v, — Faith Unwin's 
Ordeal 1 v. — Leslie Tyrrell 1 v. —Wini 
fred's Wooing, etc. 1 v. — Mildred 1 v. — 
Hero Trevelyan 1 v. — Without Kith or 
Kin 2 v. — Only a Butterfly 1 v. — Sylvia's 
Choice; Theresa 2 v. — Anne Warwick 
1 v. — Dorcas 2 v. — (Vide p. 29.) 


Craik, Georgiana M., & M. C. Stirling. 
Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 
Bear, by Miss Craik; A True Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) 2 v. 


Craven, Mrs. Augustus: vide Lady Ful- 
lerton. 


Crawford, F. Marion (Am.), t 1909. 

Mr. Isaacs ı v. — Doctor Claudius rv. — 
To Leeward 1 v. — A Roman Singer 
1 v. — Án American Politician 1 v. — 
Zoroaster 1 v. —A Tale of a Lonely Parish 
2 v. — Saracinesca 2v. — Marzio's Crucifix 
1 v.— Paul Patoff 2 v, — With the Immortals 
1 v. — Greifenstein 2 v. — Sant' Ilario 
2 v. — A Cigarette- Maker's Romance 
1v. — Khaled 1 v. — The Witch of Prague 
2v. — The Three Fates 2 v. — Don Orsino 
2 v. — The Children of the King 1 v. — 
Pietro Ghisleri 2 v. — Marion Darche 1 v. 
— Katharine Lauderdale 2 v. — The Ral- 
stons 2 v. — Casa Braccio 2 v. — Adam 
Johnstone's Son x v. — Taquisara 2 v. — 
A Rose of Yesterday 1 v. — Corleone 
2 v. — Via Crucis 2 v. — In the Palace of 
the King 2 v. — Marietta, a Maid of 
Venice 2 v. — Cecilia 2 v. — The Heart 
of Rome 2 v. — Whosoever Shall Offend... 
2v. — Soprano 2v. — A Lady of Rome 2 v. 
— Arethusa 2 v. — The Primadonna 2 v.— 
The Diva's Ruby 2 v. — The White Sister 
1 v. — Stradella 1 v. — The Undesirable 
Governess 1 v. — Uncanny Tales 1 v. 


Crockett, S. R., * 1860, t 1914. 


The Raiders 2 v. — Cleg Kelly 2 v.— 


The Grey Man 2 v. — Love Idylls 1 v, — 
The Dark o' the Moon 2 v, 


Croker, B. M. 

Peggy of the Bartons 2 v. — The Happy 
Valley 1 v. — The Old Cantonment, with 
Other Stories of India and Elsewhere ı v. 
— A Nine Days’ Wonder 1 v. — The 
Youngest Miss Mowbray 1 v. — The Cat's- 
Paw 1 v. — Katherine the Arrogant 1 v. — 
Fame 1 v. — Babes in the Wood 1 v. — A 
Rolling Stone r v. — The Serpent's Tooth 
1 v. — In Old Madras 1 v. — Lismoyle t v. 
— The Chaperon ı v. — The Pagoda 
Tree ı v. 

Cross, J. W.: vide George Eliot's Life, 

Cudlip, Mrs, Pender: vide A. Thomas. 

Cummins, Miss (Am.), t 1866. 
The Lamplighter 1 v. — El Fureidis 1 v. — 
Haunted Hearts 1 v. 

Cushing, Paul. 
The Blacksmith of Voe 2 v. 

* Daily News.” 

War Correspondence, 1877, by Archi- 
bald Forbes and others 3 v. 
Danby, Frank. 
The Heart of a Child 2 v. — An Incom- 
pleat Etonian 2 v. — Letthe Roof fallin 2 v. 
Dane, Clemence. 
A Bill of Divorcement ; Legend ı v. 
* Dark," Author of. 
Dark 1 v. 

Davis, Richard Harding (Am.). 
Gallegher, etc. x v. — Van Bibber and 
Others r v. — Ranson's Folly 1 v. 

De Foe, Daniel, t 1731. 

Robinson Crusoe 2 v. 


Delafield, E. M. 


Mrs, Harter x v. — The Chip and the 
Block x v. 


Deland, Margaret (Am.). 
John Ward, Preacher ı v. 
Dell, Floyd (Am.). 
This Mad Ideal x v. — Runaway x v. — 


“Democracy,” Author of (Am.). 
Democracy 1 v. 


De Morgan, William. 
Joseph Vance 2 v. 


“Demos,” Author of; v. George Gissing, 


De Quincey, Thomas. 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater 1 v. 
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“Diary and Notes”: vide Author of 
“Horace Templeton.” 


Dickens, Charles, t 1870. 
The Pickwick Club 2 v. — American 
Notes 1 v. — Oliver Twist 2 v. — 
Nicholas Nickleby 2 v. — Sketches 1 v. — 
Martin Chuzzlewit 2 v. — A Christmas 
Carol; The Chimes; The Cricket on the 
Hearth 1 v. — Master Humphrey's Clock 
(Old CuriosityShop; Barnaby Rudge, etc.) 
3 v. — Pictures from Italy 1 v. — Dombey 
and Son 5 v. — David Copperfield 3 v. — 
Bleak House 4 v. — A Child's History of 
England (2 v. 8° M. 2,70.) — Hard Times 
rv. — Little Dorrit (with Illustrations) 4 v. 
— The Battle of Life; The Haunted Man 
1v. — A Tale of two Cities 2 v. — Hunted 
Down; The Uncommercial Traveller ı v. 
— Great Expectations 2 v. — Christmas 
Stories, etc. 1 v. — Our Mutual Friend 
(with Illustrations) 4 v. — Somebody's 
Luggage; Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings; Mrs. 
Lirriper’s Legacy 1 v. — Doctor Mari- 
gold's Prescriptions; Mugby Junction 1 v. 
— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
Tllustrations) 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
tv. — The Letters of Charles Dicl kens, ed. 
by his Sister-in-law and his eldest Daughtes 

4v. — Vide also Household Words, Novelr 
FA Tales. and John Forster. 


Dickens, Charles, & Wilkie Collins. 


No Thoroughíare; The Late Miss Hol- 
lingford x v. 


peus Benjamin, Lord Beaconsfield, 
+ 1881. 

Coningsby 1 v. — Sybil 1 v. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) 1 v. — Alroy rv. — 
Tancred 2 v. — Venetia 2 v. — Vivian 
Grey 2 v. — Henrietta Temple 1 v. — 
Lothair 2 v. — Endymion 2 v. 


Dixon, Ella Hepworth. 


TheStory of a Modern Woman 1 v. — One 
Doubtful Hour ı v. 


Dixon, W. Hepworth, t 1879. 
Personal History of Lord Bacon 1 v. — 
The Holy Land 2v. — New America2 v.— 
Spiritual Wives 2 v. — Her Majesty's 
Tower 4 v. — Free Russia 2 v.— History 
of two Queens 6 v. — White Conquest 
2 v. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v. 


Dixon, Jr., Thomas (Am.). 
The Leopard's Spots 2 v. 


Dougall, L. (Aın.). 
Beggars All 2 v. 


| Belt x v. 


Complete List. 


Dowie, Ménie Murlel. 
A Girl in the Karpathians 1 v. 


Doyle, Sir A. Conan. 

The Sign of Four 1 v. — Micah Clarke 
2 v. — The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
other Tales x v. — The White Company 
2 v. — A Study in Scarlet 1 v. — The 
Great Shadow, id Beyond the City 1 v. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 
— The Refugees 2 v. — The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2 v. — Round the Red Lamp 
1 v. — The Stark Munro Letters 1 v. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard 1 v. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bernac t v. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko x v. — A 
Duet 1 v. — The Green Flag 1 v. — The 
Great Boer War 2 v. — The War in South 
Africa 1 v. — The Hound of the Basker- 
villes 1 v. — Adventures of Gerard 1 v. — 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. — Sir 
Nigel2 v. — Through the Magic Door 1 v. 
— Round the Fire Stories 1 v. — The Mys- 
tery of Cloomber 1 v. — The Last Galley 
1v.— The Lost World r v. — The Poison 
— The Land of Mist ı v. 


Drummond, Professor Henry, t 1897. 


The Greatest Thing in the World; Pax 
Vobiscum ; The Changed Life 1 v. 


Dufferin, the Earl of. 
Letters from High Latitudes ı v. 


Duncan, Sara Jeannette: wide Mrs, 
Cotes. 


Dunton: vide Th, Watts-Dunton. 


Earl, the, and the Doctor, 
South Sea Bubbles ı v. 


Eastwick, Edward B., t 1885. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah ı v. 


Edgeworth, Maria: vide p. 29. 
Edwardes, Mrs. Annie, 


Steven Lawrence, Yeoman 2 v. — Ought 
we to visit her? 2 v.— A Vagabond Heroine 
1 v. — Leah: AWoman of Fashion 2 v, — 
A Blue-Stocking 1 v. — Jet: Her Face or 
Her Fortune? 1 v. — Vivian the Beauty t v. 
— A Ballroom Repentance 2 v. — A Girton 
Girl 2 v. — A Playwright's Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths 1 v. — Peari-Powder 1 v. 


Edwards, Amelia B., 1 1892. 


Barbara's History 2 v. — Miss Carew 
2v. — Hand and Glove 1 v. — Half a Mil- 
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lion of Money 2 v. — Debenham’s Vow 
2 v. — In the Days of my Youth 2 v. — 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Val- 
leys 1 v. — Monsieur Maurice 1 v.— A 
Night on the Borders of the Black Forest 
1v. — À Thousand Miles up the Nile 2 v. 
— Lord Brackenbury 2 v. 


Edwards, M. Betham- : vide Betham. 


Eggleston, Edward (Am.), t 1902. 
The Faith Doctor 2 v. 


*Elbon, Barbara (Am.). 
Bethesda 2 v. 


Eliot, George (Miss Evans—Mrs. Cross), 
+ 1880. 

Scenes of Clerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bede 2 v. — The Mill on the Floss 2 v. — 
Silas Marner 1 v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2 v. — Daniel Deronda 4 v. — The 
Lifted Veil, and Brother Jacob 1 v. — 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such 1 v. — 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 
1 v. — George Eliot's Life, edited by her 
Husband J. W. Cross 4 v. 


"Elizabeth and her German Garden," 
Author of. 

Elizabeth and her German Garden 1 v. — 
The Solitary Summer 1 v. — The Bene- 
factress 2 v. — Princess Priscilla's Fort- 
night 1 v. — The Adventures of Elizabeth 
in Rügen r v. — Fräulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther ı v. — Vera 1 v. — The En- 
chanted April 1 v. — Love ı v, 


Elliot, Mrs. Frances, t 1898. 

Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2 v. — 
Old Court Life in France 2 v. — The 
Italians 2 v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily 1 v. — Pictures of Old 
Romerv.—The Diary ofan Idle Woman in 
Spain 2 v. — The Red Cardinal 1 v. — 
The Story of Sophia 1 v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople 1 v. — 
Old Court Life in Spain 2 v. — Roman 
Gossip 1 v. 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo (Am.), ¢ 1882. 
Representative Men 1 v. — Essays 1 v. — 
Nature and Thought 1 v. — English Traits 
1 v. — Conduct of Life x v. 


“English Fairy Tales," x v. 


Erroll, Henry. 
An Ugly Duckling 1 v. 


Esler, E. Rentoul, 
The Way they loved at Grimpat x v, 


“Estelle Russell,” Author of. 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 


Esterre-Keeling, Elsa D'. 
Three Sisters 1 v. — A Laughing Philo- 
sopher 1 v. — The Professor's Wooing 1 v. 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreamland 
1 v. — Orchardscroft 1 v. — Appassionata 
1 v. — Old Maids and Young 2 v. — The 
Queen's Serf ı v. 


“Euthanasia,” Author of. 
Euthanasia 1 v. 


Ewing, Juliana Horatia, 1 1885. 
Jackanapes; The Story of a Short Life; 
Daddy Darwin's Dovecot x v. — A Flat 
Iron for a Farthing x v. — The Brownies, 
and other Tales 1 v. 


“ Explated," Author of. 
Expiated 2 v. 
Fargus, F. J.: vede Hugh Conway. 


Farrar, F. W. (Dean), t 1903. 
Darkness and Dawn 3 v. 


“ Fate of Fenella, the," Authors of. 
The Fate of Fenella, by 24 Authors rv. 


Felkin, Alfred Laurence: wide E. T. 
Fowler. 


Felkin, Mrs.: vide E. T. Fowler. 
Fendall, Percy: viđe F, C. Philips. 


Fenn, George Manville. 
The Parson o' Dumíord 2 v. — The 
Clerk of Portwick 2 v. 


Fielding, Henry, t 1754» 
Tom Jones 2 v. 


Findlater, Mary & Jane (Am.): wide 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Fitzgerald, Edward. 
Rubáiyát of Omar Khayyám 1 v. 
Five Centurles 
of the English Language and Literature 
John Wycliffe. — Geoffrey Chaucer. — 


Stephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More, — 


Edmund Spenser. — Ben Jonson. — John 
Locke.—Thomas Gray (vol. 500, published 
1860) 1 v. 


Fleming, George (Am.). 
Kismet 1 v. — Andromeda 2 v. 
Forbes, Archibald, + 1900. 


My Experiences of the War between 
France and Germany 2 v, — Memories 
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and Studies of War and Peace 2 v. — Vide 
also „Daily News,” War Correspondence. 


Forrest, R. E. 
Eight Days 2 v. 


Forrester, Mrs. 


Viva 2 v. — Rhona 2 v. — My Lord and 
My Lady 2 v. — I have Lived and Loved 
2v. —June2 vy. — Although he wasa Lord, 
and otherTalesr v. — Corisande,and other 
Tales tv.—OnceA gain 2v.—Ofthe World, 
Worldly 1 v. — Dearest 2 v. — The Light 
of other Days ı v. — Too Late Repented 
1v. . 


Forster, John, t 1876. 


The Life of Charles Dickens (with Illus- 
trations and Portraits) 6 v. — Life and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2 v. 


Fothergill, Jessie. 


The First Violin 2 v. — Probation 2 v. — 
Made or Marred, and “ One of Three” 
1 v. — Peril 2 v. — Borderland 2 v. 


“Found Dead," Author of: wide James 
Payn. 


Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft (Mrs. Alfred 
Laurence Felkin). 


A Double Thread 2 v. — The Farring- 
dons 2 v, — Fuel of Fire 1 v. — Place and 
Power 2 v. — In Subjection 2 v. — Miss 
Fallowfield's Fortune 1 v. 


Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft (Mrs. A. L. 
Felkin), & Alfred Laurence Felkin, 


Kate of Kate Hall 2 v. 


Fox, Caroline, t 1871. 
Memories of Old Friends from her Jour- 
nals and Letters, edited by Horace N. 
Pym 2 v. 


“Frank Falrlegh," Author of (F. E. 
Smedley), t 1864. 
Frank Fairlegh 2 v. 


Francis, M. E. 
The Duenna of a Genius ı v. 


Frederic, Harold (Am.), t 1898. 
Illumination 2 v. 


Freeman, Edward A., t 1892. 


The Growth of the English Constitution 
1 v. — Sketches from French Travel x v. 
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Froude, James Anthony, t 1894. 


Oceana ı v. — The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Essays x v. 


Fullerton, Lady Georgiana, t 1885. 
Ellen Middleton x v. — Grantley Manor 
2 v. — Lady Bird 2 v. — Too Strange not 
to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 
2 v. — Mrs. Geralds’ Niece 2 v. — The 
Notary's Daughter 1 v. — The Lilies ofthe 
Valley, and The House of Penarvan 1 v.— 
The Life of Luisa de Carvajal 1 v. — A 
Will and a Way, and The Handkerchief 
atthe Window 2 v. — Eliane 2 v. (by Mrs. 
Augustus Craven, translated by Lady Ful- 
lerton). — Laurentia x v. 


Galsworthy, John. 
Thé Country House 1 v.— Fraternity 1 v.— 
Villa Rubein x v. — A Man of Devon, 
etc. 1 v. — A Motley 1 v. — The Patrician 
1v. — Justice, and Other Plays r v. — The 
Silver Box, and Other Plays 1 v. — The 
Inn of Tranquillity x v. — The Island Pha- 
risees tv. — The Dark Flower x v. — A 
Bit o' Love, and Other Plays 1 v. — A 
Family Man, and Other Plays ı v. — Cap- 
tures 1 v. — The White Monkey 1 v. — 
The Forsyte Saga 3 v. 

" 


Gardiner: vzde Lady Blessington. 


Gaskell, Mrs., t 1865. 
Mary Barton 1 v. — Ruth 2 v. — Lizzie 
Leigh, and other Tales ı v. — The Life of 
Charlotte Bronté 2 v. — Lois the Witch, 
etc. 1 v. — Sylvia's Lovers 2 v. — Wives 
and Daughters 3 v. — Cranford ı v. 


“Geraldine Hawthorne," Author of: 
vide Author of ** Miss Molly." 


Gerard, Dorothea (Madame Longard de 
Longgarde). 

Lady Baby 2 v. — Recha 1 v. — Ortho- 
dox 1 v. — The Wrong Man ı v. — A Spot- 
less Reputation 1 v. — One Year ıv. — The 
Supreme Crime 1 v. — The Blood-Tax 1 v. 
— The Eternal Woman 1 v. — Made of 
Money 1 v. — The Bridge of Life x v. — 
The Three Essentials 1 v. — The Improb- 
able Idyl r v. — The Compromise 2 v. — 
Itinerant Daughters 1 v. — Restitution 1 v. 
— Pomp and Circumstance 1 v. — TheGrass 
Widow 1 v. — A Glorious Lie 1 v. — The 
City of Enticement 1 v.— Exotic Martha rv. 
— The Unworthy Pact 1 v. — The Waters 
of Lethe 1 v. — The Austrian Officer at 
Work and at Play ı v. 
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Gerard, E. (Emily de Zaszowska). 
A Secret Mission 1 v. — A Foreigner 2 v. 
— The Extermination of Love 2 v. 


Gibbon, Perceval. 
The Adventures of Miss Gregory 1 v. 


Giberne, Agnes. 
The Curate's Home 1 v. 


Gissing, George, t 1903. 
Demos 2 v. — New Grub Street 2 v. 


Gladstone, W. E., t 1898. 
Rome and the Newest Fashions in Re- 
ligion 1 v. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
1 v. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts 1 v. 


Glyn, Elinor. 
The Visits of Elizabeth x v. — The Re- 
flections of Ambrosine 1 v. — The Vicissi- 
tudes of Evangeline 1 v. — Beyond the 
Rocks 1 v. — Three Weeks 1 v. — Eliza- 
beth Visits America 1 v. — His Hour rv. 
— The Reason Why 1 v.— Halcyone 1 v.— 
The Contrast 1 v.— Guinevere's Lover 1 v. 
— Man and Maid 1 v. — Six Days 1 v. — 
The Great Moment 1 v. — Love's Blind- 


ness 1 v. e Gunter, A. C. (Am.), t 1907. 2 
Godfrey, Hal: vide Charlotte O'Conor | Mr. Barnes of New York x v. $ 

Ecoles. Guthrie, F. Anstey: we Anstey. $ | 
Goldring, Douglas. “uy Livingstone,” Author of (George : 

Nobody Knows ı v. Alfred Laurence), ¢ 1876. A 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 171 Guy Libor 1 Spi dd M 


Select Works (with Portrait) 1 v. 


Goodman, Edward J. 
Too Curious 1 v. 


Gordon, Julien (Am.). 
A Diplomat's Diary 1 v. 


Gordon, Major-Gen. C. G., t 1885. 
His Journals at Kartoum (with eighteen 
Illustrations) 2 v. 


Gore, Mrs., 1 1861. 
Castles in the Air r v. — The Dean's 
Daughter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 v. — Mammon 2 v. — A Life's Lessons 
2v. — The Two A ristocracies 2 v. — Heck- 
ington 2 v. 


Grand, Sarah. 
Our Manifold Nature 1 v. — Babs the 
Impossible 2 v. — Emotional Moments 1 v. 


Grant, Miss. 
Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid 2 v. 


— My Heart's in the Highlands 2 v. — 
Artiste 2 v. — Prince Hugo 2 v. 


Gray, Maxwell. . 
The Silence of Dean Maitland 2 v. — The 
Reproach of Annesley 2 v. 


Grenville: Murray, E. C. (Trois-Etoiles), 
+ 1881. 

The Member for Paris 2 v. — Young 
Brown 2 v. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 v. — 
French Pictures in English Chalk (First 
Series) 2 v. — The Russians of To-day 
x v. — French Pictures in English Chalk 
(Second Series) 2 v. — Strange Tales 
1 v. — That Artful Vicar 2v. — Six Months 
in the Ranks 1 v. — People I have met 1 v. 


Grey, Zane (Am.). 
Tappan's Burro, and Other Stories 1 v. — 
The Call of the Canyon 1 v. — The Thun- 
dering Herd rz v. 


Grimwood, Ethel St. Clair. 
My Three Years in Manipur (with Por- 
trait) 1 v. 


Grohman, W. A. Baillie. 
Tyrol and the Tyrolese ı v. 


Border and Bastiller v. — Maurice Dering 
1 v. — Sans Merci 2 v. — Breaking a 
Butterfly 2 v. — Anteros 2 v. — Ha- 
garene 2 v. 


Habberton, John (Am.). 
Helen's Babies & Other People's Chil- 
dren 1 v. — The Bowsham Puzzle 1 v. — 
Mrs. Mayburn's Twins 1 v. 


Haggard, Sir H. Rider, + 1525. 


King Solomon's Mines 1 v. — She 2v. — 
ess 2 v. — Allan Quatermain 2v. — The 
Witch’s Head 2 v. — Maiwa's Revenge 

1v. — Mr. Meeson’s Will 1 v. — Colonel 

Quaritch, V. C. 2 v. — Cleopatra 2 v. — 

Allan's Wife 1 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — Dawn 

2 v. — Montezuma's Daughter 2 v. — The 

People of the Mist 2 v. — Joan Haste 2 v.— 

Heart of the World 2 v. — The Wizard 

1 v. — Doctor Therne 1 v. — Swallow 

2 v. — Black Heart and White Heart, 

and Elissa 1 v. — Lysbeth 2 v. — A Winter 
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Pilgrimage 2 v. — Pearl-Maiden 2 v. — 
Stella Fregelius 2 v. — The Brethren 2 v. 
— Ayesha. The Return of *She' 2 v. — 
The Way of the Spirit 2 v. — Benita 1 v. 
— Far Margaret 2 v. — The Lady of 
Blossholme 1 v. — Morning Star 1 v. — 
Queen Sheba's Ring 1 v. — Red Eve ı v. 
— Marie 1 v. — Child of Storm 1 v. — The 
Wanderer's Necklace 1 v. — Wisdom's 
Daughter 1 v. — Heu-Heu, or The Mon- 
ster 1 v. — Queen of the Dawn 1 v. 


Haggard, Sir H. Rider, & Andrew Lang. 
The World's Desire 2v. ` 


Hall, Mrs. S. C., t 1881. 
Can Wrong be Right? 1 y. — Marian 2 v. 


Hamerton, P. G., + 1894. 
Marmorne 1 v. — French and English 2 v. 


Hardy, Rev. E. J. 
How to be Happy though Married 1 v. — 
Still Happy though Married 1 v. 


Hardy, Miss Iza: vie Author of “Not 
Easily Jealous.” 


Hardy, Thomas. 

The Hand of Ethelberta 2 v. — Far 
from the Madding Crowd 2 v. —The Re- 
turn of the Native 2 v. — The Trumpet- 
Major 2 v. — A Laodicean 2 v. — Two on 
a Tower 2 v. — A Pair of Blue Eyes 2 v. 
— A Group of Noble Dames 1 v. — Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles 2v. — Life's Little 
Ironies 1 v. — Jude the Obscure 2 v. — A 
Changed Man 1 v. — The Romantic Ad- 
ventures of a Milkmaid ı v. 


Harland, Henry (Am.), f 1905. 
The Lady Paramount 1 v. 


Harraden, Beatrice. 
Ships that pass in the Night 1 v. — In 
Varying Moods 1 v. — Hilda Strafford, 
and The Remittance Man 1 v. — The 
Fowler 2 v. — The Scholar's Daughter 1 v. 
— Interplay 2 v. — Outof the Wreck I Rise 
1 v. — Patuffa 1 v. — Youth Calling 1 v. 


Harrison, Agnes. 
Martin's Vineyard 1 v. 


Harrison, Mrs.: vide Lucas Malet. 


Harte, Bret (Am.), t 1902. 
Prose and Poetry (Tales of the Argo- 
nauts: — The Luck of Roaring Camp; 
The Outeasts of Poker Flat, etc. — 
Spanish and American Legends; Con- 
densed Novels; Civic and Character 
Sketches; Poems) 2 v. — Idyls of the 
Foothills 1 v. — Gabriel Conroy 2 v. — 
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Two Men of Sandy Bar rv. — Thankful 
Blossom, and other Tales ı v. — Drift from 
Two Shorestv — Jeff Briggs’s Love Story, 
and other Tales ı v. — Flip, and other 
Stories 1 v. — On the Frontier ı v. — By 
Shore and Sedge 1 v. — Maruja 1 v. — 
Snow-bound at Eagle's, and Devil's Ford 
1v. — The Crusade of the “Excelsior” 1 v. 
— The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh, and 
other Tales r v. — A Waif ofthe Plains r v. 
— A First Family of Tasajara 1 v. — Sally 
Dows, etc. 1 v. — A Protégée of Jack 
Hamlin's, etc. 1 v. — The Bell-Ringer 
of Angel's, etc. 1 v. — Clarence 1 v. — 
The Ancestors of Peter Atherly, etc. 1 v.— 
Tales of Trail and Town 1 v. — Mr. Jack 
Hamlin's Mediation, and other Stories t v. 
— From Sand-Hill to Pine 1 v. — Under 
the Redwoods 1 v. — Trent's Trust 1 v. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), t 1864. 
The Scarlet Letter 1 v. — Transforma- 
tion (The Marble Faun) 2 v. — Passages 
from his English Note-Books 2 v. 

Hay, John (Am.), t 1905: wide “The 

Bread-Winners," Author of. 

Hay, Marie. 

Mas'aniello 1 v. — The Evil Vineyard 1 v. 


Hearn, Lafcadio, t 1906. 
Kokoro 1 v. — Kwaidan 1 v. — Glimpses 
ot Unfamiliar Japan (/irst Series) x v. 
— Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan (Second 
Series) 1 v. — Gleanings in Buddha-Fields 
1 v. — Out of the East 1 v. — The Romance 
of the Milky Way, etc. 1 v. 


Hector, Mrs.: vide Mrs. Alexander. 


“Heir of Redclyffe, the," Author of 
vide Charlotte M. Yonge. 


Helps, Sir Arthur, t 1875. 
Friends in Council 2 v.— lvan de Biron 2 v. 


Hemans, Mrs. Felicia, t 1835. 
Select Poetical Works 1 v. 

Henry, 0. (Am.). 
Cabbages and Kings 1 v. 

Hergesheimer, Joseph (Am.). 
Java Head x v. — Cytherea 1 v. — Moun- 
tain Blood 1 v. — The Three Black Pennys 
1 v. — Linda Condon 1 v. — The Bright 
Shawl 1 v. — Balisand ı v. 


Hewlett, Maurice. 
The Forest Lovers 1 v. — Little Novels 
of Italy 1 v. — New Canterbury Tales 1 v. 
— The Queen's Quair; or, The Six Years' 
Tragedy 2 v. — Fond Adventures 1 v. — 
The Fool Errant2 v. — TheStooping Lady 
1 v. — The Spanish Jade 1 v. — Halfway 
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House 2 v. — Open Country rv. — Rest 
Harrow 1 v. — Brazenhead the Great 1v.— 
The Song of Renny 1 v. — Lore of Proser- 
pine 1 v. — Bendish x v. 


Hichens, Robert. 
Flames 2 v. — The Slave2 v. — Felix 2 v. 
— The Woman with the Fan 2 v. — The 
Garden of Allah 2 v. — The Black Spaniel, 
and Other Stories 1 v. — The Call of the 
Blood 2 v. — A Spirit in Prison 2 v. — 
Barbary Sheep rv. — Bella Donna 2 v. — 
The Spell of Egypt 1 v. — The Dweller on 
the Threshold 1 v. — The Fruitful Vine 2 v. 
— The Londoners 1 v. — An Imaginative 


. Man 1 v. — The Way of Ambition 2 v.— 


The Holy Land rv. — The Last Time, and 
Other Stories 1 v. — After the Verdict 2 v. 


Hobart Pasha, Admiral, t 1886. 
Sketches from my Life x v. 


Hobbes, John Oliver (Mrs. Craigie) 
(Am.), t 1906. 
The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 
Wickenham 1r v. — The Serious Wooing 
1 v. — The Dream and the Business 2 v. 


Hoey, Mrs. Cashel. 
A Golden Sorrow 2 v. — Out of Court 2v. 


Holdsworth, Annie E. 
The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
1v. — The Gods Arrive 1 v. — The Val- 
ley of the GreatShadow 1 v. — Great Low- 
lands 1 v. — A Garden of Spinsters 1 v. 


Holme Lee: vide Harriet Parr. 


Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Am.), + 1894. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
1 v. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table ı v. — The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table ı v. 


Hope, Anthony (Hawkins). 

Mr. Witt’s Widow 1 v. — Half a Hero 
1 v. — Comedies of Courtship 1 v. — The 
Heartof Princess Osra 1 v. — Simon Dale 
2 v. — Rupert of Hentzau 1 v. — The 
King's Mirror 2 v. — Quisanté r v. — The 
Intrusions of Peggy 2 v. — Double Harness 
2v. — A Servantofthe Public 2 v. — Sophy 
of Kravonia 2 v. — Tales of Two People2v. 
— The Great Miss Driver 2 v. — Little 
Tiger x v. 


Hopkins, Tighe. 
An Idler in Old France x v. — The Man 
in the Iron Mask 1 v. — The Dungeons 
of Old Paris 1 v. — The Silent Gate 1 v. — 
The Women Napoleon Loved 1 v. — The 
Romance of Fraud 1 v. 


* Horace Templeton," Author of. 
Diary and Notes 1 v. 


Hornung, Ernest William. 
A Bride from the Bush 1 v. — Under 
Two Skies r v. — Some Persons Unknown 
I v. — The Amateur Cracksman 1 v. — 
The Rogue's March r v. — Peccavi t v, 
— The Black Mask r v. — The Shadow of 
the Rope 1 v. — No Hero 1 v. — Denis 


Dent 1 v. — A Thief in the Night 1 v. — : 


Dead Men Tell No Tales ı v, — Mr. Justice 
Raffles x v. — The Camera Fiend 1 v. — 
Fathers of Men 2 v. — The Thousandth 
Woman rz v. — The Crime Doctor 1 v. 


“Household Words.” 
Conducted by Charles Dickens. 1851-56. 
6 v. —Novuts and Tares reprinted from 
Household Words by Charles Dickens. 
1856-59. 11 v. 


Houstoun, Mrs.: vide “Recommended to 
Mercy." 


*How to be Happy though Married": 
vide Rev. E. J. Hardy. 


Howard, Blanche Willis (Am.), t 1898. 


Aunt Serena 1 v. — Guenn 2 v. — Tony, 
the Maid, etc. x v. 


Howard, Blanche Willis, t 1898, & Wil- 
liam Sharp (Am.), t 1905. 
A Fellowe and His Wife 1 v. 


Howells, William Dean (Am.). 
A Foregone Conclusion 1 v. — The 
Lady of the Aroostook 1 v. — A Modern 
Instance 2v. — The Undiscovered Country 
1 v. — Venetian Life (with Portrait) 1 v. 
— Italian Journeys 1 v. — A Chance Ac- 
quaintance 1 v. — Their Wedding Journey 


|1r v.— A Fearful Responsibility, and 


Tonelli’s Marriage 1 v. — A Woman's 
Reason 2 v. — Dr. Breen's Practice 1 v. — 
Miss Bellard’s Inspiration ı v. 


Hughes, Thomas, t 1898. 
Tom Brown's School-Days ı v. 


Hungerford, Mrs, (Mrs. Argles), t 1897. 
Molly Bawn 2 v. — Mrs. Geoffrey 2 v. 
— Faith and Unfaith 2 v. — Loys, Lord 
Berresford, and other Tales ı v. — Ross- 
moyne 2 v. — A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc. 1 v. — A Passive Crime, and other 
Stories 1 v. — Green Pleasure and Grey 
Grief 2 v. — A Mental Struggle 2 v. — 
Her Week's Amusement, and Ugly 
Barrington 1 v. — Lady Branksmere 2 v. 
—Lady Valworth’s Diamonds 1 v. — A 
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Modern Circe 2 v. — Marvel 2 v. — The 
Hon. Mrs. Vereker ı v. — Under-Cur- 
rents 2 v. — In Durance Vile, etc. 1 v.— A 
Troublesome Girl, and other Stories 1 v. — 
A Life's Remorse 2 v. — A Born Coquette 
2v. — The Duchess 1 v. — Lady Verner's 
Flight 1 v. — Nora Creina 2 v. — A Mad 
Prank, and other Stories 1 y. — The 
Hoyden 2 v. — Peter's Wife 2v. — A Tug 
of War 1 v. — The Professor's Experiment 
2 v. — A Point of Conscience 2 v. — A 
Lonely Girl 1 v. — Lovice 1 v. — The 
Coming of Chloe ı v. 


Hunt, Mrs.: vzde Beaumont. 


Hunt, Violet. 
The Human Interest ı v. — White Rose 
of Weary Leaf 2 v. — The Wife of Alta- 
mont 1 v. 


Hutten, Baroness von (Am.). 
Kingsmead1v.—The Lordship of Love 2 v. 
— The Green Patch 1 v. — Julia 1 v. — 
Candy, and Other Stories 1 v. 


Ingelow, Jean, t 1897. 
Off the Skelligs 3 v. — Poems 2 v. 
Fated to be Free 2 v. — Sarah 
Berenger 2 v. — Don Jolin 2 v. 


Inglis, the Hon. Lady. 
The Siege of Lucknow rv. 


Ingram, John H.: v Poe. 
lota: vzde Mrs. Caffyn. 


Irving, Washington (Am.), t 1859. 
The Sketch Book (with Portrait) rv. — 
The Life of Mahomet 1 v. — Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet 1 v.—Oliver Gold- 
smith x v. — Chronicles of Wolfert's Roost 
1 v. — Life of George Washington 5 v. 


Jackson, Mrs. Helen (H. H.) (Am.), t 1885. 


Ramona 2 v. 


Jacobs, W. W. 
Many Cargoes r v. — The Skipper's 
Wooing, and The Brown Man's Servant 
Iv. — Sea Urchins 1 v. — A Master of 
Craft 1 v. — Light Freights 1 v. — AtSun- 
wich Port 1 v. — The Lady ofthe Barge 1 v. 
— Odd Craft 1 v. — Dialstone Lane v. 
— Captains All 1 v. — Short Cruises 1 v. 
— Salthaven 1 v. — Sailors’ Knots 1 v. — 
Ship's Company 1 v. 

James, Charles T. C. 
Holy Wedlock 1 v. 


James, G. P. R., t 1860. 
Morley Ernstein (with Portrait) r v. — 
Forest Days x v. — The False Heir 1 v, — 
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Arabella Stuart 1 v. — Rose d’Albret 
1 v.—- Arrah Neil x v. — Agincourt 1 v. — 
The Smuggler 1 v. — The Step-Mother 
2 v. — Beauchamp r v. — Heidelberg 
I v. — The Gipsy x v. — Darnley 1 v. — 
Russell 2 v. — Sir Theodore Broughton 2v. 


James, Henry (Am.). 

The Europeans 1 v. — Daisy Miller; An 
International Episode; Four Meetings 1 v. 
— Roderick Hudson 2 v. — The Madonna 
of the Future, etc. 1 v. — Confidence 1 v. 
— Washington Square, etc. 2 v. — The 
Portrait of a Lady 3 v. — Foreign Parts 
1 v. — The Siege of London; The Point 
of View; A Passionate Pilgrim 1 v. — 
Portraits of Places 1 v, — A Little Tour in 
France 1 v. — The Finer Grain x v. 


Jeaffreson, J. Cordy. 
A Book about Doctors 2 v. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself 2 v. — The 
Real Lord Byron 3 v. 


Jenkin, Mrs. Charles, t 1885. 
“Who Breaks—Pays" 1 v. — Skir- 
mishing 1 v. — Once and Again 2 v. — 
Two French Marriages 2 v. — Jupiter's 
Daughters r v. 


Jenkins, Edward. 
Ginx's Baby, his Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes; Lord Bantam 2 v. 


“ Jennie of ‘The Prince’s,’” Author of: 
vide B. H. Buxton. 


Jerome, Jerome K. 
The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
1 v. — Diary of a Pilgrimage, and Six 
Essays 1 v. — Novel Notes ı v. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Green 1 v. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
rv. — Three Men on the Bummel 1 v. — 
Paul Kelver 2 v. — Tea-Table Talk rv. 
— Tommy and Co. 1 v. — Idle Ideas in 1905 
1 v. — The Passing ofthe Third Floor Back 
ri v. — The Angel and the Author—and 
Others 1 v.—They and I, 1 v.— All Roads 
Lead to Calvary 1 v. — Anthony John rv. 


Jerrold, Douglas, t 1857. 
History of St. Giles and St. James 
2 v. — Men of Character 2 v. 


* John Halifax, Gentleman," Author of: 
vide Mrs. Craik. 


Johnny Ludlow: vzde Mrs. Henry Wood, 


Johnson, Samuel, t 1784. 
T ives of the English Poets 2 v, 


t 
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Jolly, Emily. 
Colonel Dacre 2 v. 


“Joshua Davidson,” Author of: vide 
Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 

Kavanagh, Miss Julia, t 1877. 
Nathalie 2 v. — Daisy Burns 2 v. — 
Grace Lee 2 v. — Rachel Gray 1 v, — 
Adéle 3 v. — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies 2 v. — Seven Years, and 
other Tales 2 v. — French Women of 
Letters 1 v. — English Women of Letters 
1 v. — Queen Mab 2 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — 
Dora 2 v. — Silvia 2 v. — Bessie 2 v. — 
pee Dorrien 3 v. — Two Lilies 2 v. — 
Forget-me-nots 2 v. (Vide p. 29.) 

Kaye-Smith, Sheila. 
The End of the House of Alard ı y. 


Keary, Annie, t 1879. 
Oldbury 2 v. — Castle Daly 2 v. 


. Keary, C.F. 
The Mount ı v. 


Keeling, D'Esterre-: vide Esterre. 


Kempis, Thomas A. 

The Imitation of Christ. Translated 

from the Latin by W. Benham, B.D, x v. 
Kennedy, Margaret. 

The Constant Nymph 1 v. 

Kimball, Richard B. (Am.), t 1892. 
Saint Leger 1 v. — Romance of Student 
Life Abroad 1 v. — Undercurrents 1 v. — 
Was he Successful? 1 v. 


Kinglake, A. W., + 189r. 
Eothen 1 v. — The Invasion of the 
Crimea 14 v. 


Kingsley, Charles, t 1875. 
Westward ho! 2 v. — Two Years ago 2 v. 
— Hypatia 2 v. — Hereward the Wake 
2 v. — At Last 2 v. 


Kingsley, Henry, t 1876. 
Ravenshoe 2 v. — Austin Elliot x v. — 
Geoffry Hamlyn 2 v. — The Hillyars and 
the Burtons 2 v. — Leighton Court 1 v. — 
Valentin 1 v. — Reginald Hetherege 2 v. 
— The Grange Garden 2 v. 


Kinross, Albert. 
An Opera and Lady Grasmere 1 v. 


Kipling, Rudyard. 
Plain Tales from the Hills 1 v. — The 
Second Jungle Book 1 v. — The Seven 
Seas 1 v. — “Captains Courageous” 
1 v. — The Day’s Work 1 v. — A Fleet 
in Being 1 v. — Stalky & Co. 1 v. — From 
Sea to Sea 2 v. — The City of Dreadful 
Night 1 v. — Kim 1 v. — JustSo Stories 1 v. 
— The Five Nations 1 v. — Traffics and 


Discoveries 1 v. — Puck of Pook's Hill x v. 
— Actions and Reactions 1 v. — Rewards 
and Fairies x v. 


Laffan, May. 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor ı v. 


Lamb, Charles, t 1834. 
The Essays of Elia and Eliana 1 v. (Vide 
p- 29.) 

Lang, Andrew: vide H. Rider Haggard. 


Langdon, Mary (Am.). 
Ida May x v. 


* Last of the Cavaliers, the," Author of 
(Miss Piddington). 


The Last of the Cavaliers 2 v. — The 
Gain of a Loss 2 v. 


taszowska, Mme de: wide E. Gerard, 


Laurence, George Alfred: wide “Guy 
Livingstone.” 


Lawless, the Hon. Emily, t 1913. 
Hurrish x v. 


Lee, Holme; vzde Harriet Parr. 


Lee, Vernon. 

Pope Jacynth, etc. 1 v. — Genius Loci, and 
The Enchanted Woods 1 v. — Hortus 
Vitae, and Limbo 1 v. — The Spirit of 
Rome, and Laurus Nobilis 1 v. — Vanitas 
1 v. — Louis Norbert 1 v. — The Senti- 
mental Traveller 1 v. — The Tower of the 
| Mirrors 1 v. — The Golden Keys ı v. 


Le Fanu, J. S., t 1873. 

Uncle Silas 2 v. — Guy Deverell 2 v. 
Lemon, Mark, t 1870. 

Wait for the End 2 v. — Loved at Last 


2 v. — Falkner Lyle 2 v. — Leyton Hall, 
and other Tales 2 v. — Golden Fetters 2 v. 


Lever, Charles, + 1872. 

The O'Donoghue 1 v. — The Knight of 
Gwynne 3 v. — Arthur O'Leary 2 v. — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charles O'Mal- 
ley 3 v. — Tom Burke of ** Ours" 5v, — 

ack Hinton 2 v. — The Daltons 4 v. — 

the Dodd Family Abroad 3 v. — The 
Martirs of Cro' Martin 3 v. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore 2 v. — Roland Cashel 

v. — Davenport Dunn 3 v. — Confessions 
of Con Cregan 2 v. — One of Them 2 v. — 
Maurice Tiernay 2 v. — Barrington 2 v. — 
A Day's Ride 2 v. — Luttrell of Arran 2 v. 
—Tony Butler 2v. — Sir Brook Fossbrooke 
2 v. — The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly 
2 v. — A Rent in a Cloud 1 v. — That Boy 
of Norcott's 1 v. — St. Patrick's Eve; Paul 
Gosslett's Confessions 1 v. — Lord Kil- 
gobbin 2 v. 
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Levett-Yeats, S. 
The Honour of Savelli 1 v. —. The 
Chevalier d'Auriac 1 v. — The Traitor's 
Way rv. — The Lord Protector 1 v. — 
Orrain ı v. 

Lewes, G. H., t 1878. 

Ranthorpe r v. — The Physiology ot 
Common Life 2 v. — On Actors and the 
Art of Acting 1 v. 

Lewis, Sinclair, (Am.) . 
Babbitt ı v. — Our Mr. Wrenn rv, — 
Arrowsmith 1 v. 

Linton, Mrs. E. Lynn, t 1898. 

The true History of Joshua Davidson 
1 v. — Patricia Kemball 2 v. — The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas 2 v. — The 
Worid well Lost 2 v. — Under which 
Lord? 2 v. — Todhunters'at Loanin’ Head, 
and other Stories 1 v. — Ione 2 v. 


Lockhart, L. W. M., 1 1882. 
Mine is Thine 2 v. 

Loftus, Lord Augustus. 
Diplomatic Reminiscences 1837 - 1862 
(with Portrait) 2 v. 

London, Jack (Am.). 
Burning Daylight ı v. — The Call of the 
Wild t v. — When God Laughs 1 v. — The 
Sea-Wolf 2 v. — South Sea Tales 1 v. — 
Martin Eden 2 v. — A Son of the Sun rv, 
—The Son of the Wolf 1 v. — The Valley 
of the Moon 2 v. 


Longard, Mme de: vzZe D. Gerard, 


Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth (Am.), 
t 1882. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 3 v. — 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
3v. — The New-England Tragedies 1 v. 
— The Divine Tragedy 1 v. — Flower-de- 
Luce, and Three Books ofSong 1 v. — The 
Masque of Pandora, and other Poems 1 v. 


Lonsdale, Margaret. 
Sister Dora (with Portrait) 1 v. 


Lorimer, George Horace (Am.). 

tters from a Self-Made Merchant to his 

n 1 v. — Old Gorgon Graham 1 v. — 
Jack Spurlock, Prodigal 1 v. 


“Lost Battle, a.” 2 v. 


Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc. 
The Uttermost Farthing 1 v. — Studies in 
Wives 1 v. — When No Man Pursueth 1 v. 
— Jane Oglander 1 v. — The Chink in the 
Armour 1 v. — Mary Pechell 1 v. — Studies 
in Loveand in Terror 1 v.—The Lodger 1 v. 
— The End of her Honeymoon 1 v. — Why 
They Married 1 v. — The Terriford Mys- 
tery 1 v. — Some Men and Women 1 v. 
— Bread of Deceit 1 v. 


Lubbock, Sir John (Lord Avebury), 

* 1834, t 1915. 

The Pleasures of Life 1 v. — The Beau- 
ties of Nature (with Illustrations) 1 v.— 
The Use of Life t v. — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Essays and 
Addresses 1900-1903 1 v. 

* Lutfullah " : vide Eastwick, 

Lyall, Edna, t 1903. 

2; Two 2 v. P Gh 2 v. — In 
the Golden Days 2 v. — Knight-Errant 
2 v. — Wayfaring Men 2 v. — Hope the 
Hermit 2 v. — In Spite of All 2 v. — Tho 
Hinderers 1 v. 


Lytton, Lord: vide E. Bulwer. 
Lytton, Robert Lord (Owen Meredith), 


1891. 
Poems 2 v. — Fables in Song 2 v. 


Maartens, Maarten. 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh 1 v. — An 
Old Maid's Love 2 v. — God's Fool 2 v. 
— The Greater Glory 2v. — My Lady 
Nobody 2 v. — Her Memory 1 v. — Some 
Women I have known 1 v. — My Poor 
Relations 2 v. — Dorothea 2 v. — The 
Healers 2 v. — The Woman's Victory, and 
OtherStories? v. — The New Religion 2 v. 
— Brothers All t v.—The Price of Lis Doris 
2v.—Harmen Pols; Peasant 1 v.—Eve2 v. 

McAulay, Allan (Am.): wide Kate 

Douglas Wiggin. 
Macaulay, Lord, t 1859. 


-| History of England (with Portrait) 10 v. 


— Critical and Historical Essays 5 v. — 
Lays of Ancient Rome 1 v. — Speeches 
2 v. — Biographical Essays 1 v. — Wil- 
liam Pitt, Atterbury 1 v. — (See also 
Trevelyan). 

Macaulay. Rose. 
Told by an Idiot 1 v. — Orphan Island ı v, 
— A Casual Commentary x v. 

"McCarthy, Justin, 
The Waterdale Neighbours 2 v. — 
Dear Lady Disdain 2v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2 v. — A History of our Own Times 
5 v. — Donna Quixote 2 v. — A Short 
History of our Own Times’2 v. — A 
History of the Four Georges. Vols. ı & 
2..— A History of our Own Times. Vols. 
6 & 7 (supplemental). — A History of the 
Four Georges and of William IV. Vols. 5, 
4 & 5 (supplemental). — A Short History 
of our Own Times. Vol. 3 (supplemental), 

MacDonald, George, t 1905. 
Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar's Daughter 
2 v. — Malcolm 2 v. — St. George and 
St. Michael 2 v. — The Marquis of 
Lossie 2 v. — Sir Gibbie 2 v. — Mary 
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Marston 2 v. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales ı v. — The Prin- 
cess and Curdie ı v. 
Mackarness, Mrs., t 188r. 
Sunbeam Stories r v. — A Peerless 
Wife 2 v. — A Mingled Yarn 2 v. 
Mackay, Eric, t 1898. 
Love Letters of a Violinist, and other 
Poems ı v. 
Mackenzie, Compton. 
The Old Men of the Sea r v. 
McKnight, Charles (Am.), t 1881. 
Old Fort Duquesne 2 v. 
Maclaren, lan, t 1907. 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush x v. — 
The Days of Auld Langsyne 1 v. 
Macleod, Fiona, t 1905. 
Wind and Wave 1 v. — The Sunset of Old 


. Tales ı v. 


Macleod, Norman, t 1872. 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son ı v. 


Macpherson, James, t 1796: vide Ossian, 

Macquoid, Mrs. 
Patty 2 v. — Miriam's Marriage2 v. — Pic- 
tures across the Channel 2 v. — My Story 
2 v. — Diane2 v, — Beside the River 2v.— 
A Faithful Lover 2 v. 

* Mademoiselle Mori," Author of (Miss 

Roberts). 

Mademoiselle Mori 2 v. — Denise 1 v. 
— Madame Fontenoy 1 v. — On the 
Edge of the Storm 1 v. — The Atelier du 
Lys 2 v. — In the Olden Time 2 v. 


Mahon, Lord: v;ze Stanhope. 
Maine, E. S. 
Scarscliff Rocks 2 v. 
Malet, Lucas (Mrs. Mary St. Leger 


Harrison). 

Colonel Enderby's Wife 2 v. — The 
History of Sir Richard Calmady 5 v. — The 
Far Horizon 2 v. — The Score 1 v. — 
Adrian Savage 2 v. 

Malmesbury, the Earl of. 
Memoirs of an Ex-Minister 5 v. 

Mann, Mary E. 
A Winter's Tale z v. — The Cedar 
Star 1 v. 

Mansfield, Robert Blachford. 
The Log of the Water Lily 1 v. 


Mark Twain: vide Twaln. 


Marlowe, Christopher. 
Doctor Faustus; Edward the Second ; The 
Jew of Malta ı v. 


“Marmorne,” Author of: wide P. Q. 
Hamerton. 


" Marriage," the Authors of (Am.). 
Marriage. Short Stories of Married Life 
by American Writers 1 v, 


Marryat, Capt., t 1848. 
pes Faithful (with Portrait) 1 v. — 

ercival Keene 1 v. — Peter Simple 1 v. — 
Prid in Search of a Father x v. — 

onsieur Violet 1 v. — The Settlers in 
Canada 1 v. — The Mission 1 v. — The 
Privateer's-Man 1 v. — The Children ot 
the New-Forest 1 v. — Valerie 1 v. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy 1 v. — The King's 
Own 1 v. (Fide p. 29.) 


Marryat, Florence, t 1899. 

Love's Conflict 2 v. — For Ever and 
Ever 2 v. — The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 v; — Nelly Brooke 2 v. — 
Véronique 2 v. — Petronel 2 v. — Her 
Lord and Master 2 v. — The Prey of the 
Gods 1 v. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat 1 v. — Mad Dumaresq 2 v. — 
No Intentions 2 v. — Fighting the Air 
2 v.— The Poison of Asps, and otherStories 
tv. — “My own Child " 2 v. — A Harvest 
of Wild Oats 2 v. — A Little Stepson 1 v. 
— Written in Fire 2 v. —Her World against 
a Lie 2 v. — The Root of all Evil 2 v. — 
The Fair-haired Alda 2 v. — With Cupid's 
Eyes 2 v. — My Sister the Actress2 v. — 
Phyllida 2 v. — Facing the Footlights (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — A Moment oí Madness, 
and other Stories 1 v. — The Ghost of 
Charlotte Cray, and other Stories 1 v. — 
Peeress and Player 2 v. — Under the Lilies 
and Roses 2 v.—The Heart oí JaneWarner 
2 v. — The Heir Presumptive 2 v. — The 
Master Passion 2 v. — Spiders of Society 
2 v. — Driven to Bay 2 v. — A Daughter 
of the Tropics 2 v. — Mount Eden. A 
Romance 2 v. — Blindfold 2 v. — A 
Scarlet Sin 1 v. — A Bankrupt Heart 2 v. 
— The Spirit World 1 v. — The Beautiful 
Soul x v. — At Heart a Rake 2 v. — 
The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah" 
Stubbs 1 v. — The Dream that Stayed 
2 v. — A Passing Madness 1 v. — The 
Blood of the Vampire 1 v. — A Soul on 
Fire 1 v. — Iris the Avenger 1 v. 


Marsh, Mrs. Anne, t 1874. 
Ravenscliffe 2 v. — Emilia Wyndham 
2 v. — Castle Avon 2 v, — Aubrey 2 v. — 
The Heiress of Haughton 2 v. — The Rose 
of Ashurst 2 v. 


Marshall, Mrs. Emma, t 1899. 
Mrs. Mainwarisg’s Journal ı v. — 
Benvenuta ı v. — Lady Alice t v. — 
Dayspring 1 v. — Life's Aftermath 1 v, — 
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In the East Country 1 v. — No. XIII; or, 
The Story of the Lost Vestal 1 v. — In 
Four Reigns 1 v. — On the Banks of the 
Ouse 1 v. — Alma x v. — Under Salisbury 
Spire 1 v, — The End Crowns All 1 v. — 
Winchester Meads 1 v. — Eventide Light 
1 v. — Winifrede’s Journal 1 v. — Bristol 
Bells 1 v. — A Lily among Thorns 1 v. — 
Penshurst Castlerv. — Kensington Palace 
1v. — The Master of the Musicians x v. 
— An Escape from the Tower 1 v. — A 
Haunt of Ancient Peace 1 v. — Castle 
Meadow 1 v. — In the Choir of West- 
minster Abbey 1 v. — The Young Queen 
of Hearts 1 v. — Under the Dome of St. 
Paul's 1 v. — (Vide p. 29.) 
Mason, A. E. W. 

The Four Feathers 2 v. — Miranda of 
the Balcony 1 v. — The Courtship of Mor- 
rice Buckler 2 v. — The Watchers 1 v. — 
Running Water 1 v. — The Broken Road 
1v. — At the Villa Rose ı v. — TheTurnstile 
2v. — The Witness for the Defence 1 v. 
— The House of the Arrow 1 v. — The 
Winding Stair 1 v. 


Mathers, Helen (Mrs. Henry Reeves). 
“Cherry Ripe!” 2v. — "Land o’ the 
Leal” 1 v. — My Lady Green Sleeves 2 v. 
— As he comes up the Stair, etc. 1 v. — 
Sam's Sweetheart2 v. — Eyre's Acquittal 
2 v. — Found Out 1 v. — Murder or Man- 
slaughter? ı v. — The Fashion of this 
World (8o Pf.) —Blind Justice, and ** Who, 
being dead, yet Speaketh’’ ı v., — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study of a Woman 
tv. — Bam Wildfire 2 v. — Becky 2 v.— 
Cinders 1 v. — ** Honey" rv. — The New 
Lady Teazle, and Other Stories and Essays 
1v. — The Ferryman 1 v. — Tally Ho! 2 v. 
— Pigskin and Petticoat 2 v. — Gay Law- 
less 1 v. 


Maugham, W. Somerset, 
The Trembling of a Leaf ı v. — The 
Painted Veil 1 v. 

Maurice, Colonel. 
The Balance of Military Power in 
Europe 1 v. 


Maurier, George du, t 1896. 
Trilby 2 v. — The Martian 2 v. 


Maxwell, Mrs.: vide Miss Braddon, 


Maxwell, W. B. 
TheRagged Messenger 2 v.—TheGuarded 
Flame 2 v. — Mrs. Thompson 1 v. — The 
Rest Cure 1 v. — In Cotton Wool 2 v. — 
General Mallock's Shadow 1 v. — The 
Day's Journey 1 v. — Children of the 
Night ı v. — Fernande ı v. 


“Mehalah" : vide Baring-Gould. 


Melville, George J. Whyte, t 1878. 
Kate Coventry 1 v. — Digby Grand x v. 
— Good for Nothing 2 v. — Ihe Queen’s 
Maries 2 v. — The Gladiators 2v. — The 
Brookes of Bridlemere 2 v. — Cerise2 v. 
— The Interpreter 2 v. — The White Rose 
2 v. — M. or N. 1 v. — Contraband 1 v. 
— Sarchedon 2 v. — Uncle John 2 v. — 
Katerfelto 1 v. — Sister Louise r v. — 
Rosine 1 v. — Roys' Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 2v. — Riding Recollections rv. 


Memorial Volumes: vzze Five Centuries 
(vol. 500); The New Testament 
(vol. 1000) ; Henry Morley (vol.2000); 
Theodore Stanton (vol. 4000). 


Meredith, George, t 1909. 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 2 v. — 
Beauchamp’s Career 2 v. — The Tragic 
Comedians r v. — Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta 2 v. — The Amazing Marriage 2 v. 
— The Egoist 2 v. — Rhoda Fleming 2 v. 


Meredith, Owen: vze Robert Lord Lytton, 


Merrick, Hope. 
Mary-Girl x v. 


Merrick, Leonard. 

The Man who was good ı v, — This 
Stage of Fools rv. — Cynthia 1 v, — One 
Man's View: ı v. — The Actor- Manager 
1 v. — The Worldlings 1 v. — When Love 
flies out o' the Window rz v. — Conrad in 
Quest of His Youth 1 v. — The Quaint 
Companions 1 v.—Whispers about Women 
1 v. — The House of Lynch 1 v. — The 
Man who Understood Women, etc. 1v. — 
All the World Wondered, etc. 1v. — The 
Position of Peggy Harper 1 v. , 


Merriman, Henry Seton, t 1903. 
Young Mistley ı v. — Prisoners and 
Captives 2 v. — From One Generation to 
Another 1 v. —With Edged Tools 2 v. — 
The Sowers 2 v. — Flotsam 1 v. — In 
Kedar's Tents 1 v. — Roden's Corner 
1 v. — The Isle of Unrest 1 v. — The Veivet 
Glove 1 v. — The Vultures 1 v. — Barlasch 
of the Guard r v. — Tomaso's Fortune, and 
Other Stories r v. — The Last Hope 2 v. 


Mill, John Stuart. 
On Liberty and The Subjection of Women 
1 v. 


Miine, James. 
The Epistles of Atkins x v. 


Milton, John, t 1674. 
Poetical Works ı v. 
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* Miss Molly," Author of. 
Geraldine Hawthorne r v. 


“Molly Bawn,” Author of: vide Mrs. 
Hungerford, 


Montgomery, Florence. 
Misunderstood ı v. — Thrown To- 
gether 2 v. — Thwarted 1 v. — Wild Mike 
y, — Seaforth 2 v. — The Blue Veil 
Transformed 1 v. — Colonel Norton 
2 v. — Prejudged 1 v. — Behind the Scenes 
in the Schoolroom 1 v. (Vide p. 29.) 


Moore, Frank Frankfort. 

“I Forbid the Banns" 2 v. — A Gray 
Eye or So 2 v. — One Fair Daughter 
2v.— The Jessamy Bride 1 v. — Nell Gwyn 
— Comedian 1v. — A Damsel or Tworv.— 
Castle Omeragh 2 v. — Shipmates in Sun- 
shine 2 v. — The Original Woman ı v. — 
The White Causeway 1v. — The Artful Miss 
Dill 1 v. — The Marriage Lease 1 v. — An 
Amateur Adventuress ı v. — Priscilla and 
Charybdis 1 v. — The Food of Love 1 v. — 
The Toii of Craig Athol 1 v, —The Ulster- 
man 1 v. 


Moore, George. 

Celibates 1 v. — Evelyn Innes 2 v. — Sister 
Teresa 2 v.— The Untilled Field 1 v.—Con- 
fessions of aYoung Man 1 v.-The Laker v. 
—Memoirs of my Dead Life 1 v.—A ve 1v. 
— Spring Days 1 v.— Salve 1 v.— Vale 1 v. 
— The Brook Kerith 2 v. — Muslin 2 v. — 
The Coming of Gabrielle 1 v. 


Moore, Thomas, t 1852. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) sv. 


Morgan, Lady, t 1859. 
Memoirs 3 v. 


Morley, Henry, t 1894. 
Of English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Authors in the Tauchnitz Edition 
(v. 2000, published 1881) x v. 


Morris, William. 
A Selection from his Poems ı v. 


Morrison, Arthur. 
Tales of Mean Streets 1 v. — A Child 
of the Jago 1 v. — To London Town 1 v. 
— Cunning Murrell 1 v. — The Holeinthe 
Wall 1 v. — The Green Eye of Goona 1 v. 
— Divers Vanities 1 v. — GreenGinger 1 v. 


Complete List. 


Muirhead, James Fullarton, 
The Land of Contrasts 1 v. 


Mulock, Miss: vide Mrs. Cralk. 
Murray, David Christie. 


Rainbow Gold 2 v. 
Murray, Grenville: vide Grenville. 


“My Little Lady," Author of: wide E, 
Frances Poynter, 


New Testament, the. 
The Authorised English Version, with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by Constantine Tischen- 
dorf (vol. 1ooo, published 1869) 1 v. 


Newby, Mrs. C. J. 


Common Sense 2 v. 


Nicholls, Mrs.: ce Currer Bell, 


“Nina Balatka," Author of: vide An- 
thony Trellope. 


“Mo Church," Author of (F. Robinson). 
No Church 2 v. — Owen:—a Waif 2 v. 


Noel, Lady Augusta. 
Hithersea Mere 2 v. 


Norris, W. E. 


A Bachelor's Blunder 2 v. — The Rogue 
av. — Miss Shafto 2 v. — Mrs. Fenton rv. 
— Misadventure 2 v. — Saint Ann’s ı v. 
— A Victim of Good Luck 1 v. — Clarissa 
Furiosa 2 v. — Marietta's Marriage 2 v. 
— The Fight for the Crown 1 v. — The 
Widower 1 v. — Giles Ingilby 1 v. — The 
Flowerofthe Flock 1 v. — His Own Father 
1 v. — The Credit of the County 1 v. — 
Lord Leonard the Luckless 1 v. — Nature's 
Comedian 1 v. — Nigel's Vocation 1 v. — 
Barham of Beltanat v. — Harryand Ursula 
1 v. — The Square Peg 1 v. — Pauline 1 v. 
— The Perjurer x v. — Not Guilty 1 v. — 
Vittoria Victrix 1 v. — Paul's Paragon 1 v. 
— The Triumphs of Sara 1 v. — Tony the 
Exceptional 1 v. 


Norton, Hon. Mrs., t 1877. 
Stuart of Dunleath 2 v. — Old Sir Douglas 
2v. 

“Not Easily Jealous,” Author of (Miss 


Iza Hardy). 
Not Easily Jealous 2 v. 
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“Novels and Tales": vzde “Household | Ouida, t 1908. 


Words.” 
“Nursery Rhymes," rv. 


gi Eccles, Charlotte (Hal: God- 
rey). 
The Matrimonial Lottery ı v. 


Oldmeadow, Ernest. 


Susan 1 v. 


Oliphant, Laurence, t 1888. 
Altiora Peto 2 v. — Masollam 2 v. 


Oliphant, Mrs., t 1897. 

The Last of the Mortimers 2 v. — Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland 1 v. — Agnes 2 v. — 
Madonna Mary 2 v. — The Minister's 
Wife 2 v. — The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family ı v. — Salem Chapel 2 v. — The 
Perpetual Curate 2 v. — Miss Marjori- 
banks 2 v. — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalembert 2 v. — May 2 v. -- 
Innocent 2 v — For Love and Life 2v. — 
The Story of Valentine and his Brother 
2 v. — Whiteladies 2 v. — The Curate in 
Charge 1 v. — Pheebe, Junior 2 v. — Mrs. 
Arthur 2 v. — Carità 2 v. — Young Mus- 
grave 2 v. — The Primrose Path 2 v. — 
Within the Precincts 3 v. — The Greatest 
Heiress in England 2 v. — He that will not 
when he may2 v. — Harry Joscelyn 2 v. — 
In Trust 2 v. — It was a Lover and his 
Lass 5 v. — The Ladies Lindores 3 v. — 
Hester 5 v. — The Wizard's Son 3 v. —A 
Country Gentleman and his Family2 v. — 
Neighbours on the Green 1 v. — The 
Duke's Daughter 1 v. — The Fugitives : v. 
— Kirsteen2v.— Lifeof LaurenceOliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, his Wife 2 v. — The 
Little Pilgrim in theUnscenrv. —The Heir 
Presumptive and the Heir Apparent 2 v. — 
The Sorceress 2 v. — Sir Robert's Fortune 
2 v. — The Ways of Life 1 v. — Old Mr. 
Tredgold 2 v. 


“One who has kept a Diary": vride 
George W. E. Russell. 

Orczy, Baroness. ^ 
Petticoat Government 1 v. — The Scarlet 
Pimpernel 1 v. — I will Repay 1 v. — The 
Elusive Pimpernel rv.— Fire in Stubble 2 v. 
— A TrueWoman r v.— Meadowsweet rv. 
— Eldorado 2 v, — Unto Cæsar 2 v. — 
Nicolette 1 v. — The Honourable Jim x v. 
— Pimpernel and Rosemary 1 v. — Un- 
ravelled Knots 1 v. — The Celestial City rv. 


Osbourne, Lloyd (Am.). 
Baby Bullet 1 v. — The Motormaniacs ı v. 
— Harm's Way 1 v. — The Kingdoms of 
the World ı v. 

Ossian. 

The Poems of Ossian, 


Translated by 
James Macpherson ı v. 


Idalia z v. — Tricotrin 2 v. — Puck 2 v. — 
Chandos 2 v. — Strathmore 2 v. — Under 
two Flags 2 v. — Folle-Farine 2 v. — A 
Leaf in the Storm; A Dog of Flanders; 
A Brancl of Lilac; A Provence Rose 
1v. — Cecil Castlemaine's Gage, and other 
Novelettes 1 v. — Madame la Marquise, 
and other Novelettes 1 v. — Pascarel 2 v. 
— Two little Wooden Shoes 1 v. — Signa 
(with Portrait) 3 v. — In a Winter City 1 v. 
— Ariadné 2 v. — Friendship 2 v. — Moths 
M — A Village Commune 2 v. — In 
Maremma 53 v. — Bimbi r v. — Wanda 
3 v. — Frescoes and other Stories r v. — 
Princess Napraxine 3 v. — Othmar 5 v. - 

A Rainy June (6o Pf.). Don Gesualdo 
(60Pf.). — A House Party1v. — Guilderoy 
2 v. —— Syrlin 3 v. — Ruffino, and other 
Stories 1 v. — Santa Barbara, etc. 1 v. — 
Two Offenders 1 v. — The Silver Christ, 
etc. 1 v, — Toxin, and other Papers 1 v. — 
Le Selve, and Tonia 1 v. — An Altruist, 
and Four Essays r v. — La Strega, and 
other Stories ı v. — The Waters of Edera 
1 v, — Critical Studies ı v. — Helianthus 2v. 


“  Qutcasts, the," Author of : ede “Roy 
Tellet.” : 


Pain, Barry. 
The Exiles of Faloo 1 v. — Stories in Grey 
1 v. — Stories without Tears x v. — The 
New Gulliver, and Other Stories x v. 


Parker, Sir Gilbert. 
The Battle of the Strong 2 v. — Donovan 
Pasha, & Some People of Egypt 1 v. — The 
Seats of the Mighty 2 v.— The Weavers 2 v. 
— The Judgment House 2 v. 


Parr, Harriet (Holme Lee), t 1000. 
Basil Godfrey’s Caprice 2 v. — For Richer, 
for Poorer 2 v. — The Beautiful Miss Bar- 
rington 2 v. —- Her Title of Honour rv. — 
Echoes of a l'amous Year 1 v, — Kathe- 
rine's Trial 1 v. — The Vicissitudes of 
Dessie Fairfax 2 v.— Ben Milner'sWooing 
1 v. — Straightforward 2 v. — Mrs. Denys 
of Cote 2 y, — A Poor Squire ı v. 

Parr, Mrs. 

Dorothy Fox ı v. — The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon 2 v. — The Gosau Smithy, etc. 
1 v. — Robin 2 v. — Loyalty George 2 v. 


Paston, George. 
A Study in Prejudices ı v. — A Fair 
Deceiver ı v. 

Pasture,Mrs. Henry de la. 
The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square 1 v. 
— The Grey K night r v.—Catherine’s Child 
1 v. — Master Christopher 2 v. — Erica 1 v. 


Paul, Nrs.: vide “ Still Waters.” 
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# Paul Ferroll,” Author of (Mrs.Caroline 
Clive), t 1873. 

Paul Ferroll 1 v. — Year after Year 1 v. 

— Why Paul Ferroll killed his Wife x v. 


Payn, James, t 1898. 
Found Dead 1 v. — Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest 1 v. — Like Father, like Son 2 v. — 
Not Wooed, but Won 2 v. — Cecil's Tryst 
1 v. — A Woman's Vengeance 2 v. — 
Murphy's Master 1 v. — In the Heart of 
a Hill, and other Stories r v. — At Her 
Mercy 2 v. — The Best of Husbands 2 v. — 
Walter's Word 2 v. — Halves 2 v. — 
Fallen Fortunes 2 v. — What He cost Her 
2 v. — By Proxy 2 v. — Less Black than 
we're Painted 2 v. — Under one Roof 
2 v. — High Spirits 1 v. — High Spirits 
(Second Series) x v. — A Confidential 
Agent2 v. — From Exile 2 v. — A Grape 


- from a Thorn 2 v. — Some Private Views 


1v. — For Cash Only 2v. — Kit: A Me- 
mory 2 v. — The Canon's Ward (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Some Literary Re- 
collections 1 v. — The Talk of the Town 
1 v. — The Luck of the Darrells 2 v. — 
The Heir ofthe Ages2 v.— Holiday Tasks 
1v. — Glow-Worm Tales (First Series) 
1 v. — A Prince of the Blood 2 v. — The 
Mystery of Mirbridge 2 v. — The Burnt 
Million 2 v. — The Word and the Will 
2 v. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Ones 1 v. — A Modern Dick Whitting- 
ton 2 v. — A Stumble on the Threshold 
2v. — A Trying Patient 1 v. — Gleams 
of Memory, and The Eavesdropper 1 v. — 
In Market Overt 1 v. — Another's Burden 
etc. 1v.— The Backwater of Life, or Essays 
of a Literary Veteran 1 v. 


Peard, Frances Mary. 

One Year2 v. — The Rose-Garden rv. — 
Thorpe Regis 1 v. — A Winter Story 1 v. 
— A Madrigal, and other Stories 1 v. — 
Cartouche 1 v. — Mother Molly-ı v. — 
Schloss and Town 2 v. — Contradictions 
2 v. — Near Neighbours ı v. — Alicia 
Tennant 1 v. — Madame'sGranddaughter 
1 v. — Donna Teresa 1 v. — Number One 
and Number Two 1 v. — The Ring from 
Jaipur x v. — The Flying Months 1 v. 


Pemberton, Max. 
AWoman of Kronstadt 1 v. — The Garden 
of Swords 1 v. — The Footstepsof a Throne 
s v. — The Giant's Gate 2 v. — I crown 
thee King 1 v. — The House under the Sea 
1 v. — Red Morn 1 v. — Beatrice of Venice 
2 v. — Mid the Thick Arrows 2 v. — My 
Sword for Lafayette x v. — The Lady 


Evelyn ı v. — The Lodestar 1 v. — Wheels 
of Anarchy 1 v. — Love the Harvester ı v. 
— White Walls 1 v. — 


Percy, Bishop Thomas, t :81r. 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 3v. 


Perrin, Alice. 
The Charm 1 v. — The Anglo-Indians t v. 
— The Happy Hunting Ground 1 v. — 
Government House 1 v 


Philips, F. C. 


As in a Looking Glass 1 v. — The Dean 
and his Daughter r v. — Lucy Smith rv. — 
A Lucky Young Woman rz v. — Jack and 
Three Jills 1 v. — Young Mr. Ainslie's 
Courtship r v. — Social Vicissitudes r v. — 
Extenuating Circumstances, and A French 
Marriage 1 v. — More Social Vicissitudes 
1 v. — Constance 2 v, — That Wicked 
Mad'moiselle, etc, 1 v. — A Doctor in 
Difficulties, etc. 1 v. — “One Never 
Knows” 2 v. = Of Course r v. — Miss 
Ormerod's Protégé 1 v. — My little Hus- 
band r v. — Mrs. Bouverie 1 v. — A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories rv.— 
A Devil in Nun's Veiling x v. — A Full 
Confession, and other Stories 1 v. — The 
Luckiest of Three 1 v. — Poor Little Bella 
1 V. — Eliza Clarke, Governess, and Other 
Stories 1 v. — Marriage, etc. 1 v. — School- 
girls of To-day, etc. 1 v. — If Only, etc. rv. 
— An Unfortunate Blend 1 v. — A Bar- 
rister's Courtship 1 v. 


Philips, F. C., & Percy Fendall. 


A Daughter's Sacrifice t v. — Margaret 
Byng 1 v. — Disciples of Plato 1 v. — A 
Honeymoon—and After 1 v. 


Philips, F. C., & C. J. Wills. 
The Fatal Phryne rv. — The Scudamores 
1 v. — A Maiden Fair to See r v. — Sybil 
Ross's Marriage ı v. 


Philips, F.C. & A. R. T. 
Life 1 v. — Judas, the Woman r v. 


Phillpotts, Eden. 


Lying Prophets 2 v. — The Human Boy 
ıv. — Sons of the Morning 2 v. — The 
Good Red Earth 1 v.— The Striking Hours 
1 v. — The Farm of the Dagger 1 v. — 
The Golden Fetich x v. — The Whirlwind 
2v.— The Human Boy Again 1 v.— From 
the Angle of Seventeen 1 v. — The Bronze 
Venus 1 v. — The Grey Room 1 v. — The 
Red Redmaynes 1 v. — A Human Boy's 
Diary 1 v. — Cheat-the-Boys 1 v. — 
A Voice from the Dark 1 v, 
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Phillpotts, E., & Arnold Bennett. 
The Sinews of War 1 v. — The Statue 1 v. 


Piddington, Miss: vzZe Author of “The 
Last of the Cavaliers.” 


Poe, Edgar Allan (Am.), t 1849. 
Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
Memoir by John H, Ingram 1 v. — Tales, 
edited by John H. Ingram ı v. — Fantastic 
Tales 1 v. 


Pope, Alexander, t 1744. 
Select Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 


Poynter, Miss E. Frances. 
My Little Lady 2 v.—Ersilia 2 v.—A mong 
the Hills ı v. 

Praed, Mrs. Campbell. 
Affinities r v. — The Head Station 2 v. 


Prentiss, Mrs. E. (Am.), t 1878. 
Stepping Heavenward ı v. 


Prince Consort, the, + 186r. 
Speechesand Addresses (with Portr.) x v. 


Pryce, Richard. 
Miss Maxwell's Affections 1 v. — The 
z Mrs. Fleming ı v. — Time and the 
oman I v. 
Pym, H. N.: vzde Caroline Fox. 


Quiller-Couch, Sir A. T. (“Q”). 

I Saw Three Ships 1 v. — Dead Man's 
Rock r v. — Ia and other Tales x v. — 
The Ship of Stars 1 v. — Fort Amity ı v. 
— Shakespeare's Christmas, and Other 
Stories 1 v. — The Mayor of Troy 1 v. — 
Merry-Garden, and Other Stories 1 v, — 
Brother Copas 1 v. 


Quincey: vede De Quincey. 


Rae, W. Fraser, t 1905. 
Westward by Rail 1 v. — Miss Bayle's 
Romance 2 v. — The Business of Travel rv. 


Raimond, C. E. (Miss Robins) (Am.). 
The Open Question 2 v. — The Magnetic 
North 2 v. — A Dark Lantern 2 v. — The 
Convert 2 v. — The Florentine Frame 1 v. 
— ‘‘ Where are you going to...?” 1 v. — 
Way Stations 1 v. 


* Rajah's Heir, the.” 


Reade, Charles, t 1884. 
“It is never too late to mend" 2 v, — 
The Cloister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
Cash 3 v. — Put Yourself in his Place2v. — 
A Terrible Temptation 2 v. — Peg Wof- 
fington 1 v. — Christie Johnstone x v. — 
A Simpleton 2 v. — The Wandering Heir 
xv. — A Woman-Hater 2 v. — Readiana 
1 v. — Singleheart and Doubleface ı v, 


2v. 


“Recommended to Mercy," Author of 
(Mrs. Houstoun). 
“Recommended to Mercy” 2 v. — Zoe's 
“Brand” 2 v. 


Reeves, Mrs.: vide Helen Mathers, 
Rhys, Grace. 


ary Dominic 1 v. — The Wooing of 
Sheila 1 v. — About many Things 1 v. 


Rice, James: vzZe Walter Besant. 


Richards, Alfred Bate, t 1876. 
So very Human 3 v. 


Richardson, S., t 1761. 
Clarissa Harlowe 4 v. 

Riddell, Mrs. (F. G. Trafford). 
George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Max- 
well Drewitt 2 v. — The Race for Wealth 
2v. — The Earl's Promise 2 v. — Mor- 
tomley's Estate 2 v. 

Ridge, W. Pett. 
Name of Garland 1 v. — Thanks to Sander- 
son 1 v. — Miss Mannering 1 v. — The 
Lunch Basket r v. — Just like Aunt Bertha 
I v. 

“ Rita.” 
Souls x v. — The Jesters 1 v, — The Mas- 
queraders 2 v. — Queer Lady Judas 2 v, — 
Prince Charming 1 v. — The Pointing 
Finger x v. — A Manofno Importance 1 v. 
— The House called Hurrish 1v. — Calvary 
2 v. — That is to say— 1 v. 

Ritchie, Mrs. Anne Thackeray: 

Miss Thackeray. 


Roberts, Miss: vide Author of “ Made- 
moiselle Mori.” 
Robertson, Rev. F. W., t 1853. 
Sermons 4 v. 
Robins, Miss: vide Raimond. 


Robinson, F.: vide “No Church." 

Ross, Charles H. 
The Pretty Widow x v. — A London 
Romance 2 v. 

Ross, Martin: vide Somerville, 


Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, t 1882. 
Poems 1 v. — Ballads and Sonnets ı v. 


* Roy Tellet.” 
The Outcasts 1x v. — A Draught of 
Lethe 1 v. — Pastor and Prelate 2 v. 


vide 


Ruck, Berta. > 
Sir or Madam? x v. — The Dancing Star 
1 v. — Lucky in Love x v. — The Clouded 
Pearl 1 v. — The Immortal Girl 1 v. — 
Kneel to the Prettiest x v, — The Pearl 
Thief 1 v, 
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Ruffini, J., 1 1881. 
Lavinia 2 v. — Doctor Antonio 1 v. — 
Vincenzo 2 v. — A Quiet Nook in the Jura 
1 v. — The Paragreens on a Visit to Paris 
Iv. 

Ruskin, John, * 1819, t 1900. 
Sesame and Lilies ı v. — The Stones of 
Venice (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Unto this 
Last and Munera Pulveris 1 v.— The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture (with 14 Illustra- 
tions) 1 v. — Mornings in Florence ı v.— 
St. Mark’s Rest 1 v. 

Russell, W. Clark. 
A Sailor's Sweetheart 2 v. — The “ Lady 
Maud" 2 v. — A Sea Queen 2 v. 

Russell, George W. E. 
Collections and Recollections. By One 
who haskepta Diary 2 v. — A Londoner's 
Log-Book ı v. 


“Ruth and her Friends": vide p. 29. 


Sala, George NAMENS, t 1895. 
The Seven Sons of Mammon 2 v. 


Saunders, John. 
Israel Mort, Overman 2 v. — The Ship- 
owner's Daughter 2 v.— A Noble Wife 2v. 


Saunders, Katherine (Mrs. Cooper). 
Joan Merryweather, and other Tales 
1 v. — Gideon's Rock, and other Tales 
1v. — lheHigh Mills 2 v. — Sebastian 1 v. 


Savage, Richard Henry (Am.), t 1903. 
My Official Wife 1 v. — The Little Lady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait) 2 v. — Prince 
Schamyl's Wooing r v. — The Masked 
Venus 2 v. — Delilah of Harlem 2 v. — 
A Daughter of Judas 1 v. — In the Old 
Chateau 1 v. — Miss Devereux of the 
Mariquita 2 v. — Checked Through 2 v. — 
4 Modern Corsair 2 v. — In the Swim 
2 v. — The White Lady of Khaminavatka 
2 v. — In the House of His Friends 2 v. — 
The Mystery of a Shipyard 2 v. — A Monte 
Ciisto ia Khaki x v. 

Schreiner, Olive. 

Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland 
1 v. — Woman and Labour rv. 


Scott, Sir Walter, t 1852. 

Waverley 2 v. — The Antiquary 1 v. 
— lvauhoe 2 v. =- Kenilworth 1 v. — 
Quentin Durward x v. — Old Mortality 
1 v. — Guy Mannering 1 v. — Rob Roy 
1 v. — The Pirate 1 v. — The Fortunes 
of Nigel 1 v. — The Black Dwarf; 
A Legend of Montrose x v. — The Bride 
of Lammermoorr v. — The Heartof Mid- 
Lothian 2 v. — The Monastery 1 v. — The 
Abbot rv. — Peveril of the Peak 2 v. — 
Poetical Works 2 v. — Woodstock 1v. — 
The Fair Maid of Perth 1 v. — Anne of 
Geierstein 1 v. 
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Seeley, Prof. J. R., t 1895. 
Life and Times of Stein 4 v. — The Ex- 
pansion of England 1 v. — Goethe rv. 


Sewell, Elizabeth, t 1906. 
Amy Herbert 2 v. — Ursula 2 v. — A 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 
of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life 2 v. — 
The Experience of Life 2 v. 


Shakespeare, William, t 1616. 
Plays and Poems (with Portrait) (Second 
Edition) 7 v. — Doubtful Plays 1 v. 
Shakespeare's Plays may also be had in 
37 numbers, each number sold separately. 


Sharp, William, t 1905: véde Miss Ho- 
ward, Fiona Macleod and Swinburne, 
Shaw, Bernard. 

Man and Superman x v, — The Perfect 

Wagnerite 1 v. — Cashel Byron’s Pro- 

fession r v. — Plays Pleasant and Un- 

pleasant (The Three Unpleasant Plays 1 v. 

— The Four Pleasant Plays 1 v.). — Get- 

ting Married & The Shewing-up of Blanco 

Posnet 1 v. — The Doctor's Dilemma & 

The Dark Lady of the Sonnets 1 v.— Three 

Plays for Puritans 1 v. — John Bull's Other 

Island etc. 1 v. — Androcles and the Lion; 

Pygmalion r v. — Misalliance 1 v. — Fan- 

ny's First Play, etc. 1 v. — Heartbreak 

House, etc. 1 v. — Back to Methuselah 1 v. 

— Saint Joan ı v. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, t 1822. 

A Selection from his Poems r v. 
Sheppard, Nathan (Am.), t 1888. 

Shut up in Paris 1 v. 

Sheridan, R. B., t 1816. 

The Dramatic Works 1 v. 
Shorthouse, J, Henry. 

John Inglesant 2 v. — Blanche Falaise ı v, 
Sidgwick, Mrs. Alfred. p 

The Lantern Bearers 1 v.— Anthea’s Guest 

Iv. 

May Sinclair. 

Anne Severn and the Fieldings 1 v. — Un- 

canny Stories 1 v. — A Cure of Souls rv. 

— Arnold Waterlow: a Life ı v. — The 

Rector of Wyck 1 v. 

Slatin Pasha, Rudolf C., C.B. 

Fire and Sword in the Sudan 3 v. 
Smedley, F, E.: vide “Frank Fairlegh." 
Smollett, Tobias, t 1771. 

Roderick Random r v. — Humphry 

Clinker 1 v. — Peregrine Pickle 2 v. 
Snaith, J. C. 

Mrs. Fitz 1 v. — The Principal Girl x v.— 

An Affair of State 1 v. — Araminta 1 v. 

— Time and Tide ı v. — Thus Far 1 v. 
* Society in London," Author of. 

Society in London. By a Foreign 

Resident 1 v. 
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Somerville, E. E., & M. Ross, 
Naboth’s Vineyard ı v. — All on the 
Irish Shore 1 v. — Dan Russel the Fox 1 v. 


“Spanish Brothers, the," 2 v. 


Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), t 1875. 
The History of England 7 v. — Reign 
of Queen Anne 2 v. 


Stanton, Theodore (Am.). 
A Manual of American Literature r v. 


Steel, Flora Annie. 
The Hosts of the Lord 2 v. — In the 
Guardianship of God x v. 


Sterne, Laurence, t 1768. 
Tristram Shandy 2 v. — A Sentimental 
Journey (with Portrait) ı v. 


Stevenson, Robert Louis, t 1894. 
Treasure Island x v. — Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage 1 v. — 
Kidnapped 1 v. — The Black Arrow 1 v. — 
The Master of Ballantrae r v.— The Merry 
Men, etc. 1 v. — Across the Plains, etc. 1 v. 
— Island Nights’ Entertainments 1 v. — 
Catriona 1 v. — Weir of Hermiston 1 v. — 
St. Ives 2 v. — In the South Seas 2 v. — 
Tales and Fantasies 1 v. 

* Still Waters," Author of (Mrs. Paul). 
Still Waters 1 v. — Dorothy x v. — De 
Cressy 1 v. — Uncle Ralph r v. — Maiden 
Sisters x v. — Martha Brownrv.— Vanessa 
x v. 

Stirling, M. C.: vzde G. M. Craik, 


Stockton, Frank R. (Am.), t 1902. 
The House of Martha x v. 


“Story of a Penitent Soul, the." x v. 


“Story of Elizabeth, the," Author of: 
vide Miss Thackeray, 


Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher (Am.), 


+ 1896. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (with Portrait) 2 v. — 
A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin 2 v. — Dred 
2 v. — Oldtown Folks 2 v. 
“Sunbeam Storles," Author of: wide 
Mrs, Mackarness. 
Swift, Jonathan (Dean Swift), t 1745. 
Gulliver's Travels 1 v. 


Swinburne, Algernon Charles, t 1909. 
Atalanta in Calydon: and Lyrical Poems 
(edited, with an Introduction, by William 
Sharp) 1 v. — Love's Cross-Currents ı v. 
— Chastelard and Mary Stuart 1 v. 


Frank Swinnerton, 
TheThree Lovers x v. -The Elder Sister x v. 


Symonds, John Addington, t 1855. 
Sketches in Italy 1 v. — New Italian 
Sketches 1 v. 

Synge, John M. 

Plays 1 v. — The Aran Islands ı v. 

Tagore; Rabindranath 
The Home and the World 1 v. — The 
Gardener x y. — Sadhana r v. — The 
Wreck r v. — Gitanjali; Fruit-Gathering 
I v. 

Tallentyre, S. 0.: wide H. S. Merriman, 

Tarkington, Booth (Am.). 

Women 1 v. 


Tasma, : 
Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill 2 v. 


Tautphoeus, Baroness, t 1893. 
Cyrilla 2 v. — The Initials 2 v. — Quits 
2v. — At Odds 2 v. 

Taylor, Col. Meadows 11876. 
Tara; a Mahratta Tale 3 v. 


Templeton: vide Author of “Horace 


Templeton." 
Tennyson, Alfred (Lord), t 1892. 
Poetical Works 8 v. — Queen Mary 


1 v. — Harold ı v. — Becket; The Cup; 
The Falcon r v. — Locksley Hall, sixty 
Years after ; The Promise of May; Tiresias 
and other Poems rv. — A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 v. 

Testament the New: vide New. 

Thackeray William Makepeace, ++ 1863. 
Vanity Fair 3 v. — Pendennis 3 v. — 
Miscellanies 8 v. — Henry Esmond 2v. — 
The English Humourists ofthe Eighteenth 
Century 1 v. — The Newcomes 4 v. — The 


Virginians 4 v. — The Four Grorges; 


Lovelthe Widower r v. — The Adventures 
of Philip 2 v. — Denis Duval 1 v. — 


Roundabout Papers 2 v. — Catherine- 
1 v. — The Irish Sketch Book 2 v, — The 


Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 v. 

Thackeray, Miss (Lady Ritchie). 
Old Kensington 2 v. — Bluebeard's Keys, 
and other Stories 1 v. — Five Old Fiiends 
1 v. — Miss Angel r v. — Fulham I.awn, 
and other Tales r v. — From an Island. A 
Story andsome Essaysrv. — Da Capo, and 
other Tales 1 v. — Madame de Sévigné; 
From a Stage Box; Miss Williamson's 
Divagations 1 v. — A Book of Sibyls ı v. 
— Mrs. Dymond 2 v. — Chapters from 
some Memoirs 1 v. 

Thomas a Kempis: vide Kempis, 

Thomas, A, (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
Denis Donne2 v. — On Guard 2 v, — 
Walter Goring 2 v. — Played Out 2 v. — 
Called to Account 2 v. — Only Herself 
2 v, — A Narrow Escape 2 v, 
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Thomson, James, t 1748. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 
“Thoth,” Author of. 
Thoth x v. 


Thurston, E. Temple. 
The Greatest Wish in the World r v. — 
Mirage 1 v. — The City of Beautiful Non- 
sense 1 v.—The Garden of Resurrection 1 v. 
— Thirteen 1 v. — The Apple of Eden ı v. 
— The Antagonists 1 v. — The Evolution 
of Katherine 1 v. — The Open Window 1v. 
— Sally Bishop 2 v.— Richard Furlong 1 v. 
— The Eye of the Wift 1 v. — Achieve- 
ment 1 v. — The Miracle 1 v. — May Eve 
1 v. — The Green Bough 1 v.— Charmeuse 
1 v. — Mr. Bottleby Does Something 1 v 


Trafford, F. G.: vide Mrs. Riddell. 


Trevelyan, George Otto. 
The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
(with Portrait) 4 v. — Selections from the 
Writings of Lord Macaulay 2 v. — The 
American Revolution (with a Map) 2 v. 


Trois-Etoiles: vide Grenville. 


Trollope, Anthony, t 1882. 
Doctor Thorne 2 v. — The Bertrams 
2 v. — The Warden 1 v. — Barchester 
Towers 2 v. — Castle Richmond 2 v. — 
Framley Parsonage 2 v. — North America 

v. — Orley Farm 5 v. — Rachel Ray 2 v. 
— The Small House at Allington 3 v. — 
Can you forgive her? 3 v. — The boton 
Estate 2 v. — Nina Balatka 1 v, — The 
Last Chronicle of Barset 3v. — The Claver- 
ings 2 v. — Phineas Finn 3 v. — Sir Harry 
Hotspur of Humblethwaite 1 v. — Ralph 
the Heir 2 v. — The Golden Lion of 
Granpere 1 v. — Australia and New Zea- 
land 3 v. — Lady Anna 2 v. — Harry 
Heathcote of Gangoil 1 v. — The Way we 
live now 4 v. — The Prime Minister 4 v. — 
South Africa 2 v. — An Eye for an Eye 1 v. 
— John Caldigate 3 v. — The Duke's 
Children 3 v. — Dr. Wortle’s School rv. — 
The Fixed Period 1 v. — Marion Fay2 v. — 
Kept in the Dark 1 v. — Frau Frohmann, 
and other Stories 1 v. — Alice Dugdale, 
and other Stories 1 v. — La Mére Bauche, 
and other Stories 1 v. — The Mistletoe 
Bough, and other Stories 1 v. — An Auto- 
biography 1 v. — An Old Man's Love 1 v. 


Trollope, T. Adolphus, t 1892. 
The Garstangs of Garstang Grange a v. 
— A Siren 2 v. 


Trowbridge, W. R. H. 
The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth 
1 v. — A Girl of the Multitude x v. — That 
Little Marquis of Brandenburg 1 v. — A 


Dazzling Reprobate 1 v.—TheWhite Hope 
Iv. 


Twain, Mark (Samuel L.. Clemens) 
(Am.), t 1910. 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer x v. — 
The Innocents Abroad; or, The New 
Pilgrims’ Progress2 v.—A Tramp Abroad 
2 v. — “Roughing it" r v. — The In- 
nocents at Home 1 v. — The Prince and 


the Pauper 2 v. — The Stolen White 
| Elephant, etc. 1 v. — Life on the Mis- 
sissippi 2 v. — Sketches (with Portrait) 


1 v. — Huckleberry Finn 2 v. — Selections 
from American Humour 1 v. — A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur 2 v. — The 
American Claimant 1 v, — The £ 1000000 
Bank-Note and other new Stories 1 v. — 
Tom Sawyer Abroad 1 v. — Pudd'nhead 
Wilson 1 v. — Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc 2 v.—Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
and other Tales r v. — More Tramps 
Abroad 2 v; — The Man that corrupted 
Hadleyburg, etc. 2 v. — A Double-Bar- 
relled Detective Story, etc. 1 v. — The 
$ 30,000 Bequest, and Other Stories t v, — 
Christian Science 1 v. — Captain Storm- 
field's Visit to Heaven & Is Shakespeare 
Dead? 1 v. 


“Two Cosmos, the.” x v. 


Vachell, Horace Annesley. 

The Face of Clay 1 v. — Her Son t v. — 
The Hill x v. — The Waters of Jordan ı v. 
— An Impending Sword rv. — The Paladin 
1 v, — John Verney r v. — Blinds Down 
1 v. — Bunch Grass r v. — The Procession 
of Life 1 v. — Loot 1 v. — Quinneys’ ı v. 
— Change Partners 1 v. — The Yard 1 v. 
— Quinney's Adventures 1 v. — Wat- 
ling's for Worth ı v. 


“Venus and Cupid.” 1 v. 


“Vara,” Author of. 
Vera ı v. — The Hötel du Petit St. 


Jean 1 v. — Blue Roses 2 v. — Within 


Sound of the Sea 2 v. — The Maritime 
Alps and their Seaboard 2 v.—Ninette r v. 


Victoria R. I. 
Leaves from the Journal of our Life in 


the Highlands from 1848 to 1861 1 v. — 
More Leaves, etc. from 1862 to 1882 ı v. 


“Virginia.” 1 v. 
Vizetelly, Ernest Alfred. 
With Zola in England 1 v. 


Walford, L. B. 
Mr. Smith 2v. — Pauline 2v. — Cousins 
2 v.— Troublesome Daughters 2 v. — 


Leddy Marget 1 v, 
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Wallace, Edgar. 
The Book of All-Power 1 v. — The Valley 
of Ghosts 1 v. — Chick 1 v. — Captains of 
Souls 1 v. — The Missing Million 1 v. — 
The Face in the Night 1 v. — The Door 
with Seven Locks 1 v. 
Wallace, Lew. (Am.j, t 1905. 
Ben-Hur 2 v. 
Walpole. Hugh. 
Jeremy and Hamlet 1 v. — The Old Ladies 
1 v. — Portrait of a Man with Red Hair 1 v. 
Warburton, Eliot, + 1852. Darien 2 v. 
Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 
Robert Elsmere 5 v. — David Grieve 
v. — MissBretherton 1 v. — Marcella 3 v. 
Bessie Costrell 1 v, — Sir George Tressady 
2 v. — Helbeck of Bannisdale 2 v. — 
Eleanor 2 v. — Lady Rose's Daughter 2 v. 
— The Marriage of William Ashe 2 v. — 
Fenwick's Career 2 v.— Diana Mallory 2 v. 
— Daphne; or, **Marriage à la Mode" x v. 
— Canadian Born 1 v. — The Case of 
Richard Meynell 2 v. — The Mating of 
Lydia 2 v. — The Coryston Family 1 v. 
Warner, Susan: wide Wetherell. 


Warren, Samuel, t 1877. 
Diary of a late Physician 2 v. — Ten 
Thousand a-Year 3 v. — Now and Then 
1 v. — The Lily and the Bee ı v. 

*Waterdale Neighbours, the," Author 

of: vide Justin McCarthy. 

Watson, H. B. Marriott. 
The Excelsior 1 v. 

Watts-Dunton, Theodore, t 1914. 
Aylwin 2 v. 

Wells, H. G. 
The Stolen Bacillus, etc. 1v. — The War 
ofthe Worlds 1 v.— The Invisible Man 1 v. 
— The Time Machine, and The Island of 
Doctor Moreau 1 v. — When the Sleeper 
Wakes 1 v. — TalesofSpace and Time 1 v. 
— The Plattner Story, and Others 1 v. — 
Love and Mr. Lewisham ı v.—TheWheels 
of Chance 1 v. — Anticipations 1 v. — The 
First Men in the Moon 1 v.— The Sea Lady 
1 v.—Mankind in the Making 2 v.—Twelve 
Stories and a Dream 1 v. — The Food of 
the Gods 1 v. — A Modern Utopia 1v — 
Kipps 2 v.—In the Days of the Comet 1 v.— 
The Future in America 1 v. — New Worlds 
for Old 1 v. — The War in the Air r v. — 
Tono-Bungay 2 v. — First and Last Things 
1 v. — The New Machiavelli 2 v. — Mar- 
riage 2 v. — The Passionate Friends 2 v. 
— An Englishman looks at the World 1 v. 
— The World Set Free 1 v. — A Short His- 
tory of the World (with twelve Maps) 1v. 
— Men Like Gods 1 v. — The Dream rv. 


— Bealby r v. — The Secret Places of f- 


the Heart ı v. — The Country of the 


Blind, and Other Stories 1 v. — Christina 
Alberta's Father 1 v. — The Undying Fire 
I v. 

Westbury, Hugh. Acte 2 v. 

Wetherell, Elizabeth (Susan Warner) 

(Am.), f 1885. 

The wide, wide World 1 v. — Queechy 
2 v. — The Hills of the Shatemuc 2v. — 
Say and Seal 2 v. — The Old Helmet 2 v. 


Weyman, Stanley J. 
The House of the Wolf 1 v. — The Story 
of Francis Cludde 2 v. — A Gentleman of 
France 2 v. — The Man in Black z v. — 
Under the Red Robe 1 v. — From the 
Memoirs of a Minister of France 1 v. — 
The Red Cockade 2 v. — Shrewsbury 2 v. 
— Sophia 2 v. — In Kings’ Byways 1 v. — 
The Long Night 2 v. — The Abbess of 
Vlaye2 v. — Chippinge 2 v. — Laid up in 
Lavender ı v. 

Wharton, Edith (Am.). 
The House of Mirth 2 v. — The Mother's 
Recompense 1 v. 

“Whim, a.” rv. 

Whitby, Beatrice. 
The Awakening of Mary Fenwick 2 v. — 
In the Suntime of her Youth 2 v. 

White, Percy. 
Mr. Bailey-Martin ıv.-The West End 2v. 
—The New Christians 1 v.— Park Lane2 v. 
— The Triumph of Mrs. St. George 2 v.— 
A Millionaire's Daughter 1 v. — A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim 1 v. — The System 2 v. — 
The Patient Man 1 v. — Mr. John Strood 
1 v.— The Eight Guests 2 v. — Mr. Strudge 
1 v. — Love and the Poor Suitor 1 v. — 
The House of Intrigue 1 v. — Love and the 
Wise Men 1 v. — An Averted Marriage 1 v. 
— The Lost Halo ı v. 

White, Walter. 
Holidays in Tyrol ı v. 

Whiteing, Richard. 
The Island ; or, An Adventure of a Per- 
son of Quality 1 v. — The Life of Paris t v. 
The Yellow Van 1v. — Ring in the New 
1 v. — All Moonshine 1 v. — 
Iv. — 

Whitman, Sidney. 
Imperial Germany 1 v. — The Realm ofthe 
Habsburgs x v. — Teuton Studies r v, — 
Reminiscences of the King of Roumania 
1 v. — Conversations with Prince Bismarck 
1 v. — Life of the Emperor Frederick 2 v. 
— German Memories 1 v. 


“Who Breaks— Pays," Author of: vide 
Mrs. Jenkin. 
Whyte Melville, George J. * vide Melville. 


Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Am.). 
Timothy's Quest 1 v. — A Cathedral Court- 


ittle People 


Tauchnitz Edition. 


Complete List, 


ship, and Penelope’s English Experiences 
1 v. — Penelope's Irish Experiences 1 v.-— 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 1 v. — Rose 
o’ the River 1v. — New Chronicles of Re 

becca 1 v. — The Old Peabody Pew, and 
Susanna and Sue 1 v. — Mother Carey 1 v. 


Wiggin, K. D., M. & J. Findlater, & Allan 
McAulay. 
The Affair at the Inn 1 v. — Robinetta 1 v. 


Wilde, Oscar, t 1900. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray 1 v. — De Pro- 
fundis and The Ballad of Reading Gaol 
1 v. — A House of Pomegranates 1 v. — 
"Lord Arthur Savile's Crime, and Other 
Prose Pieces 1 v.—Lady Windermere's Fan 
1v.— Anldeal Husband 1 v.— Salome 1 v. 
— The Happy Prince, and Other Tales 1 v. 
— A Woman of No Importance 1 y. — The 
Importance of Being Earnest 1 v. — Poems 
1v. 
Wilkins, Mary E. (Am.). 
Pembroke 1 v. — Madelon t v. — Jerome 
2 v. — Silence, and other Stories 1 v. 


Williamson, C. N. & A. M. 
The Lightning Conductor 1v.—I ady Betty 
across the Water 1 v.—The Motor Maid 1 v 
— Lord Loveland discovers America 1 v, 
— The Golden Silence 2 v. — The Guests 
of Hercules 2 v. — The Heather Moon 2 v. 
— Set in Silver 2 v. — The Love Pirate 2 v. 
— It Happened in Egypt 2 v. — The Wed- 
ding Day x v. — The Lion's Mouse ı v. —- 
The Lady from the Air ı v. 

Wililamson, Mrs. C.N. Cancelled Love 1 v. 


Wills, C.J.: vide F. C. Philips, 


Wodehouse, P, G. 

Ukridge 1 v. — Bill the Conqueror 1 v. — 
Carry on, [eeves! 1 v. — Sam tho Sudden 
1 v. 

Wood, C.: wide “ Buried Alone.” 

Wood, H. F. 

The Passenger from Scotland Yard 1 v. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry (Johnny Ludlow), 

+ 1887. 

East Lynne 3 v. — The Channings 2 v. — 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles 2 v. — 
Verner's Fride 3 v.— The Shadow «i Ash- 
lydyat 3 v. — Trevlyn Hold 2 v. — Oswald 

ray 2 v. — Mildred Arkell 2 v. — St. 
Martin's Eve 2 v. — Lady Adelaide's Oath 
2v. — A Life'sSecrett v. — Roland Yorke 
2 v. — George Canterbury's Will 2 v. — 
Bessy Rane 2 v. — Dene Hollow 2 v. — 
The Foggy Natr M e's 
Temptation; The Night- Walk over the 
Mill Stream 1 v. — Johnny Ludlow 2 v. — 
Told in the Twilight2 v. — Adam Grainger 
1 v. — Edina 2 v` — Pomeroy Abbey 2 v. 
y Court Netherleigh 2 v. — (Ihe following 


by Johnny Ludlow) : Lost in the Post, and 
Other Tales 1 v.—A Tale of Sin, and Other 
Tales 1 v. — Anne, and Other Talesi v. — 
The Mystery of Jessy Page, etc. 1 v.— 
Helen Whitney's Wedding, etc. 1 v.— The 
Story of Dorothy Grape, etc. ıv. (Vide 
p. 29.) 
Woodroffe, Daniel. 
TangledTrinities ıv.-The Beauty-Shop rv. 
Woods, Margaret L. 
A Village Tragedy 1 v. — The Vaga- 
bonds 1 v. -- Sons of the Sword 2 v. — The 
Invader ı v. 


Wordsworth, William, t 1850. 
Select Poetical Works 2 v. 


Wraxall, Lascelles, t 1865. 
Wild Oats r v. 


Yates, Edmund, t 1894. 
Land at Last2 v. — The Forlorn Hope 2 v. 
— Black Sheep 2 v. — The Rock Ahead 
2 v. — Wreckedin Port 2 v. — Dr. Wain- 
wright's Patient 2 v. — Nobody's Fortune 
2v.— A Waiting Race 2 v. — The yellow 
Flag 2 v. — The Impending Sword 2 v. — 
Two, by Tricks 1 v. — A Silent Witness 
2 v. — Recollections and Experiences 2 v. 

Yeats: wide Levett-Yeats, 


Yeats, W. B. 
A Selection from the Poetry of, 1 v. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., t 1901. 
The Heir of Redclyfie 2 v. — Heartsease 
2 v. — The Daisy Chain 2 v. — Dynevor 
Terrace 2v. — Hopes and Fears 2 v. — 
The Young Step-Mother 2 v. — The Trial 
2v. — The CleverWoman of the Family 
2 v. — The Dove in the Eagle's Nest 2 v. 
— The Danvers Papers; The Prince and 
the Page 1 v. — The Chaplet of Pearls 
2v.— Thetwo Guardians ı v. — TheCaged 
Lion 2 v. — The Pillars of tie House 5 v. 
— Lady Hester 1 v. — My Young Alcides 
2v. — Womankind 2 v. — Love and Life 
1 v. — Unknown to History 2 v. — Stray 
Pearis (with Portrait) 2v.— The Armourer's 
Prentices 2 v. — Nuttie's Father 2 v. — 
Beechvroft at Rockstone 2 v. — A Re- 
puted Changeling 2 v. — Two Penniless 
Princesses 1 v. — That Stick 1 v. — Grisly 
Grisell 1 v. — The Long Vacation 2 v. — 
Modern Broods 1 v. (Vide p. 29.) 

“Young Mistley," Author of: vide Henry 

Seton Merriman. 

Zangwill, |. 
Dreamers of the Ghetto 2 v. — Ghetto 
Comedies 2 v. — Ghetto Tragedies 2 v. 


u Zz 2” 
The World and a Man 2 v. 


Series for the Young. 


Published with Continental Copyright as the Collection 
of English and American Authors. 


30 Volumes. 


Barker, Lady (Lady Broome) : 
About:—1 v. 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, t 1880: Min- 
istering Children ı v. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock), ¢ 1887: Our 
Year 1 v, — Three Tales for Boys x v. 
— Three Tales for Girls ı v. 

Craik, Georgiana M.: Cousin Trix, and her 
Welcome Tales ı v. 

Edgeworth, Maria, t 1849: Moral Tales 
1 v. — Popular Tales 2 v. 

Kavanagh, Bridget & Julia: The Pearl 
Fountain, and other Fairy-Tales 1 v. 
Lamb, Charles & Mary, t 1834 and 1847: 

Tales from Shakspeare 1 v. 

Marryat, Captain, t 1848: 
Ready rv. 

Marshall, Mrs. Emma, t 1899: Rex and 
Regina 1 v. 


Stories 


Masterman 


29 


Vide page 2. 


Montgomery, Florence: The Town-Crier; 
to which is added: The Children with 
the Indian-Rubber Ball 1 v. 

* Ruth and her Friends," Author of: Ruth 
and her Friends. A Story for Girls ı v. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry, 1 1887: William Allaır 


1v. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., + 1901: Kenneth; or, 
the Rear-Guard of the Grand Army rv. 
— The Little Duke. Ben Sylvester’s 
Word 1 v. — The Stokesley Secret v r. 
— Countess Kate 1 v. — A Book of Gol- 
den Deeds 2 v. — Friarswood Post-Office 
1 v. — Henrietta’s Wish 1 v. — Kings ot 
England 1 v. — The Lances of Lyn- 
wood ; the Pigeon Pie 1 v.— P'sand Q's 
1 v. — Aunt Charlotte's Stories of Eng- 
lish History 1 v. — Bye-Words 1 v. — 
Lads and Lasses of Langley, etc. 1 v. 


Collection of German Authors. 


51 Volumes, Translations from the German, published with universal 


copyright. 
Auerbach, Berthold: On the Heights 3 v. 
— Brigitta 1 v. — Spinoza 2 v. 
Ebers,G : An Egyptian Princess 2v. - Uarda 
2 v. — Homo Sum 2 v. — The Sisters 
2 v. — Joshua 2 v. — Per Aspera 2 v. 
Fougué, De la Motte: Undine, Sintram rv. 
Freiligrath, Ferdinand, t 1876: Poems ı v. 
Görlach,W.: PrinceBismarck (w.Portr.) rv. 
Goethe, W. v., t 1832: Faust r v. — Wil- 
helm Meister's Apprenticeship 2 v. 
Gutzkow, K.: Through Night to Light ı v. 
Hacklünder, F. W., * 1877: Behind the 
Counter [Handel und Wandel] 1 v. 
Hauff, Wilhelm, t 1827: Three Tales x v. 
Heyse, Paul: L'Arrabiata 1 v. — The Dead 
Lake 1 v. — Barbarossa t v. 
Hillern, W v.: The Vulture Maiden [Geier- 
Wally] 1 v. — The Hour will come 2 v. 


These volumes may be imported into any country. 


Kohn, Salomon: Gabriel ı v. 

Lessing, G. E., t 1781: Nathan the Wise, 
and Emilia Galotti ı v. 

Lewald, Fanny, t 1889: Stella 2 v. 

Marlitt, E., t 1887: The Princess of the 
Moor [das Haideprinzesschen] 2 v. 

Nathusius, Maria : Joachim v. Kamern, and 
Diary of a Poor Young Lady ı v. 

Reuter, Fritz, + 1874: In the Year '13 1 v. 
— An old Story of my Farming Days 
(Ut mine Stromtid) 3 v. 

Richter, J. P. Friedrich (Jean Paul), t 1825: 
Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces 2 v. 

Scheffel, Victor von: Ekkehard 2 v. 

Taylor, George: Klytia 2 v. 

Zschokke, Heinrich: The Princess of Bruns- 
wick- Wolfenbüttel, etc. 1 v. 


BIBLIOTECA ROJO Y AZUL 


Each volume in boards with coloured jacket A 1.80 
1. Gustaf åf Geijerstam, Tragedia de un Matrimonio. — 2. Teodoro 
Fontane, Errores y Extravios. — 3. Teodoro Storm, El Fantasma del 
Dique. — 4. Ernst v. Wildenbruch, Lágrimas de Niño. — 5. Teodoro 
Storm, Inés; La Granja de Immensee. — 6. Rodolfo Herzog, Fuente de 
Juventud. — 7. E. T. A. Hoffmann, Aventuras de la Noche de San Sil- 
vestre, — 8. Franz Grillparzer, El Monasterio de Sendomir. — 9. H. v. 
Kleist, Los Esponsales de San Domingo. — 10. Flavio Herrera, Cenizas, 
Further new volumes of this Spanish collection will be published at regular intervals, 


3° Students’ Series / Neue Folge 


Herausgegeben von 
DR, KARL WILDHAGEN 
o. Professor der englischen Sprache an der Universitat Kiel 
Die Sammlung wird von Halbjahr zu Halbjahr regelmäßig fortgesetzt 
Die ersten 5 Bände sind für Ostern 1926 erschienen 
. John Galsworthy, Justice. Mit Anmerkungen und Spezialwörterbuch, 
bearbeitet von Studienrat Dr. A. Koch, Magdeburg . . ./ 1.80 
. H. G. Wells, A Short History of Modern Times. Being the Last 
Eleven Chapters of “A Short History of the World," Mit Anmer- 
kungen und Spezialwórterbuch, bearbeitet von Obcrstudienrat Dr. G. 
Schad, Höchst a. Main . . EEE 1.80 
. John Galsworthy, Strife. Mit Anmerkungen, "bearbeitet von Studien- 
rat Dr. Fr. Oeckel, Stettin . . TO 
. A Thomas Hardy Reader. Eine Auswahl | aus ; Thomas "Hardys Prosa 
und Dichtung, mit besonderer Genehmigung des Verfassers zusam- 
mengestellt und herausgegeben von Prof. Dr: Ph. Aronstein, Berlin, 
Mit Anmerkungen und Spezialwórterbuch . . . » £P 1.80 
. H. G, Wells: The Dream. Mit Anmerkungen und Spezialwörter- 
buch, bearbeitet von Dr. H. T. Price, Lektor am Institut für Welt- 
wirtschaft und Seeverkehr an der Universität Ki, 2... 286 


Für das Winterhalbjahr 1926 sind in Aussicht genommen > 
. Rose Macaulay: Told by an Idiot. Mit Anmerkungen und Spezial- 


wörterbuch, bearbeitet von Professor Dr. Koelbing, Lektor der eng- 
lischen Sprache an der Universität Kiel. . . os EC. 
. H. G. Wells: The Country of the Blind. Mit Anmerkungen und 
Spezialwörterbuch, bearbeitet von Studiendirektor Dr. Müller, 
Lage (Lippe) . - . M 1.80 
. ©. Wilde: The Happy Prince. Mit Anmerkungen und Spezial- 
wörterbuch, bearbeitet von Studienrat Dr. Heinrich, Berlin. ./£ 1.80 


Verzeichnisse der „Students’ Series / Erste Reihe” stehen auf Wunsch 
zur Verfügung. 


ENGLISCHE BIBLIOTHEK 


Herausgegeben von Dr. Max Förster 
Geh.Hofrat und o. ö. Professor an der Universität München 
1. Band. Englisch-deutsches Shakespeare -Wörterbuch. Von Dr. 
LEON KELLNER, ehemals Professor a. d. Universität Czernowitz. VIII, 358 S. 
gr. Lex.-8°. 1922. Gebunden .# 8.— 

. Band. Protestantismus und Literatur. Neue Wege zur engl. 
Literatur des 18. Jahrhunderts. Von Dr. HERBERT SCHÓFFLER, 
Professor a. d. Univ. Köln. VIII, 240 S. gr. 8°. 1922. Geheftet #4 4.— 

3. Band. Shakespeare der Mensch. Von HELENE RICHTER. 191 S. 
gr.89. 1923. Geheftet # 3.50 

4. Band. Restoring Shakespeare. Von Dr. LEON KELLNER, ehe- 
mals Professor an der Universität Czernowitz. XVI, 216 S. gr. 8°, 1925. 
Geheftet .4 6.—. Gebunden in Leinen A 8.50 


Shakespeare’s Plays ET 
Each number sold separately at the price of M —.60 


1. Measure for Measure. —2. The Comedy of Errors. — 3. Much Ado about Nothing. 
— 4. Love's Labour's lost. — s. Midsummer-night's Dream. — 6. Merchant of Venice. 
— 7. As yóu like it. — 8. Taming of the Shrew. — 9. All's well that ends well. — 
10. Twelfth-night: or, What you will. — 1x. The Winter's Tale. — 12. King John. — 
13. The Life and Death of King Richard II. — 14. First Part of King Henry IV. — 
15. Second Part of King Henry IV. — 16. King Henry V. — 17. First Part of King 
Henry VI. — 18. Second Part of King Henry VI. — 19. Third Part of King Henry VI. 
— 20. King Richard IIT. — 21. King Henry VIII.— 22. Troilus and Cressida.— 23. Titus 
Andronicus. — 24. Coriolanus. — 25. Romeo and Juliet. — 26. Timon of Athens. — 
27. Julius Caesar. — 28. Macbeth. — 29. Hamlet. — 30. King Lear. — 31. Othello. — 

2. Antony and Cleopatra, uh Cymbeline.— 34. Pericles, Prince of Tyre.— 35. The 
'empest. — 36. The two Gentlemen of Verona. — 37. Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Separate editions of “Sonnets” („# -.60) and “Poems” (includ. Sonnets) (æ 1.-) 


Kellner, Dr. Leon, Die englische Literatur der neuesten Zeit. 
Von Dickens bis Shaw, Zweite, wesentlich veränderte Auflage der 
„Englischen Literatur im Zeitalter der Königin Viktoria”, gr. 8°, 
1921. Gebunden in Leinen 4 9.— 

Schücking, Levin L., Die Charakterproblemebei Shakespeare. 
gr. 8°. 1917. Gebunden in Halbleinen #4 6.— 


Beitráge zur englischen Philologie 
Herausgeg. von Dr. Max Fórster, Geh. Hofrat u. o. à. Prof. a. d. Univ. München 
1, Heft. Studien zu Shelleys Lyrik von Dr. HERBERT HUSCHER. 

1919. Geheftet # 4.— 

2. Heft. Thackeray als historischer Romanschriftsteller von 
Dr. GUDRUN VOGEL. 1920. Geheftet æ 3.— 

3. Heft. Die Hamletfrage. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Re- 
naissance in England von Dr. JOSEF WIHAN, Privatdozent in Prag. 
1921. Geheftet .# 2.50 

4. Heft. Gotik und Ruine in der engl. Dichtung des 18. Jahrh. 
von Dr. REINHARD HAFERKORN. 1924. Geheftet # 3.— 

5. Heft. Die englischen Kalenderstäbe von Prot. Dr. E. SCHNIPPEL, 
Berlin. 1926. Geheftet # 5.— 


—————————————————— 
Fifty Drawings by Old Masters in Private Collections. 
Edited by Professor FELIX BECKER. In Half-Parchment port-folio 

; Die deutsche Ausgabe ist vergriffen, M 120.— 
Handzeichnungen hollándischer Meister aus der Samm- 
lung Dr. C. Hofstede de Groot im Haag. Neue Folge. 
Vierzig ausgewählte Zeichnungen Rembrandts, seines Kreises und 
seiner Zeit. In Farbenlichtdruck in Originalgröße herausgegeben von 
Prof. Dr. FELIX BECKER. In Halbpergament-Mappe . .# 120.— 
Museum Teyler, Haarlem. Vierzig Handzeichnungen alter 
Meister der hollándischen und flamischen Schule aus der Samm- 
lung des Museums, Herausgegeben von HENDRIK BUISMAN, Kon- 
servator der Kunstsammlungen des Museums. 550 Expl. Imp.-Folio 


in Ganzleinen-Mappe , ý 120,— 


Tauchnitz Dictionaries 


For sale and for use in all countries 


Crown 8vo 


English-German and German-English. (JAMES.) Forty-ninth Edition, 
‘entirely rewritten and greatly enlarged. Bound in cloth .4 7.— 

English-French and French-English. (JAMES & MOLE.) Twenty-fourth, 
entirely new and modern Edition. Bound in cloth .# 8.— 

English-Italian and Italian-English. (JAMES & GRASSI.) Sixteenth 
Edition, entirely rewritten and greatly enlarged by Albert de Beaux. 
Bound in cloth „#4 6.— 

Tolhausen, Technological Dictionary in three Languages. Complete 
in three parts. Each part with a new large Supplement including all modern 


terms and expressions in Electricity, Telegraphy and Telephony. Bound in half- 
cloth. 

Vol. I. Frangais-Allemand- Anglais, 8th Edition. 

Vol. II. English- German-French. o/h Edition, 

Vol. III]. Deutsch -Englisch- Französisch. 9/A Edition. 
Each volume is sold separately. Each part 4 10.— 


Pocket Dictionaries (same size as Tauchnitz Edition) 


Bound in cloth 
These Dictionaries are constantly revised and kept carefully up to date 


English-German and German-English. 7hirty-ninth Edition. 
Französisch-Deutsch u. Deutsch-Französ. Zwanzigste Aufl. 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. Zwölfte Auflage. 
English-French and French-English. Forty-second Edition. \ A 4.— 
English-Italian and Italian-English. 7wenty-ninth Edition.) each 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English. 7hirty-sixth Edition. 
Latin-English and English-Latin. Twentieth Edition, 
Espagnol-Frangais et Frangais-Espagnol. Neuvième Edition. 
Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. Zrschienen 1922. Aiko 
Deutsch-Russisch u. Russisch-Deutsch. (KOIRANSKY.) Achte ds 
Auflage. 


Imperial 4° 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. (RıGUTINI & BULLE.) 
2 Bünde. Bd. I: 7. Auflage. Bd. II: 7. Auflage. In Leinen geb. 
je .# 12.50 x 
Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. (TOLHAUSEN.) 2 Bünde 
Bd. I: 9. Auflage. Bd. II: 9. Auflage. In Leinen geb. je .# 12.50 
Etymologisches Wörterbuch der englischen Sprache von F. HOLT. 
HAUSEN, Prof. d. engl. Philologie a. d. Univ. Kiel. In Leinen geb- 
AK 3-50 


PRINTED BY BERNHARD TAUCHNITZ, LEIPZIG 
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Latest Volumes — June 1926 


Continued from page 2 of cover 


A Casual Commentary. By 


Rose MACAULAY. 1 vol.-4717. 


A volume of essays on many themes, 
ranging from Railway Travelling to Ro- 
mance, from Elections to Journalism, 
taking Marriage and Platonic Affection 
on the way. All these subjects are regarded 
from an unconventional point of view and 
are treated with the light satirical touch 
which is characteristic of this brilliant 
writer. 


Fernande. By W. B. MAXWELL. 


1 vol.- 4718. 
W.B. Maxwell is ranked by competent 
critics on both sides of the Atlantic as the 
reatest living novelist. Fernande is a 
ascinating woman who influences the hero 
of the book in many ways, ultimately sacri- 
ficing her own happiness to secure his. 


Mr. Bottleby Does Some- 
thing. By E. TEMPLE THURS- 
BON. I vol-4710. ee 

This widely read author has found full 

scope for his most enjoyable bumour in a 

tale, concerned with a scientist’s relations 

to his fellow-men. The Curator of a 

museum, after having been forced by cir- 

cumstances to interest himself in contem- 
porary human nature, learns to appreciate 
the state of matrimony. 


Women. By BOOTH TARKING- 


TON. 1 vol.-4720. 


A number of entertaining stories deal- 
ing with American society and written by 
a prominent American novelist, the only 
one who has ever won twice the Pulitzer 


Price. 
Following Ann. By K.R.G. 


BROWNE. 1 vol.-4721. 

The first book of a young writer who 
has immediately attained a place in the 
foremost rank of contemporary b 4 
He delineates his characters with good- 
natured irony and leads them through 
wonderfully entangled circumstances to a 
hoppy sadla A baronet, in search of 
the girl of, his choice, masquerades as a 
secretary, whereas a clever thief imper- 
sonates him in the same country house. 


A Lady from the South. By 


K. R. G. BROWNE. I v.-4722. 
“A Lady from the South ” provides a 
pleasant change for lovers of criminal 
stories by bringing plenty of fun into a 
series of fantastical adventures, which 
are experienced by a beauty from South 
America, an elderly millionaire and a 
young Englishman who are ultimately 
chased into safety by a Somerset policeman. 


Christina Alberta’s Father. 


By H. G. WELLS. 1 vol.-47 23. 

+ Christina Alberta's Father’ replaces 

him beyond dispute as the leading British 

novelist of his day.... Mr. Wells is re- 

vealed again as the greatest observer of 
English life since Dickens." 

Daily Express. 

** Mr. Wells is throughout at his most 

bubbling pitch of humour.’’ 

The Times Literary Supplement. 

“ As perfect a picture of the feminine 

of to-day as fiction has given us or is likely 


to give.” Evening News. 
Runaway. By FLovp DELL. 
1 vol.-4724. 


“A vital study of the strongest of all 
human emotions, the love between a 
parent and a child, a fine book for which 
no praise would be too £n 
tly Chronicle. 


Cancelled Love. By Mns. C. 


N. WILLIAMSON. I V.-4725. 
A fresh and unconventional story of 
modern life, written with all Mrs. William- 
son’s sparkle, of a girl who suffers through 
love and in: e, but, er 
ling twists of fortune, at last finds hap- 
piness, 


The Aran Islands. By JoHN 


M.SvNGE. 1 vol.-4726. 

We are held spellbound by the charm 
with which the great Irish dramatist ren- 
ders the beauty and dignity of primitive 
life in a wild Atlantic lan . The fight 
for existence against the elements is a 
drama in itself, causing high intellectual 
development to combine with medieval 
superstition. 


Continued on page 4 of cover 


Latest Volumes — June 1926 
Continued from page 3 of cover v 


The Pearl Thief. By BERTA 
Ruck. 1 vol.-4727. 


The readers will be both amused and 
thrilled by ** The Pearl Thief," in which 
the author finds plenty of scope for her 
brilliant descriptions of life in France and 
Switzerland. Captain Farqubar's struggle 
between suspicion and love, in being forced 
bycircumstances to believe the girl who 
attracts him to be a thief, forms the chief 
content of the book. 


The Land of Mist. By Sir 


ARTHUR Conan DOYLE. 1 vol.- | 


4728. 


The distinguished author expounds his 
views on Spiritualism in his new novel. 
Many exciting experiences at séances are 
given and also a gruesome account of a 
night spent in a haunted house. Characters 
well known to readers of ''The Lost 
World ’’ and ** The Poison Belt,’’ such as 
Mr.Malone, Lord Rotton and, ultimately, 
even Professor Challenger are converted 
to the author's views on Spiritualism, 


The Door withSevenLocks. 
By Epcar WALLACE. 1 vol. 


4729. 

The author’s name is, in itself, a guar- 
antee for exciting adventures, connected 
with the chase of criminals. Many more 
thrills than the title promises are expe- 
rienced before a fiend in human guise and 
his sinister accomplices are run to earth 
and their last victim set free, 


The Celestial City. By Baro 
NESS ORCZY. 1 vol.- 4730. 


A Russian Princess is enticed back to 
Russia by Bolshevists and a gang of Brit- 
ish thieves, in order that they may gain 
possession of her hidden jewels, and, after 
exciting adventures and hairbreadth es- 
capes, a happy ending is achieved an 
English baronet, possessing some of the 
qualities of the celebrated ‘Scarlet 
Pimpernel.” 


The Undying Fire. By 
H. G. WELLS. 1 vol.- 4731. 


The story of Job in a modern garb is 
treated with all this celebrated author’s 
skill and power. Mr. Huss, a pi ive 
and successful head master, holds fast 
to his ideals in spite of a number of 
heavy trials. The afflicted man and his 
friends are sharply contrasted, their ex- 
change of views being a delightful combat 
of ideas in Mr. Wells’s best style. 


Love’s Blindness. By Eli- 


nor Glyn. 1 vol.-4732. 


The famous novelist has never penned 
a more thrilling and passionate romance 
than this story of how Hubert Lord St, 
Austel married the beautiful daughter 
of a Jewish money-lender and a Roman 
princesa, and afterwards, when both had 
suffered torments of jealousy and despair, 
won her ab ding love, 


The Forsyte Saga. By JOHN 
GALSWORTHY. 3 V.- 4733-35: 


Contents: Vol x.: The Man of Pro- 
perty. — Vol. 2.: Indian Summer of 
a Forsyte; In Chancery. — Vol. 3.: 
Awakening; To Let. 

In Joseph Conrad's essay on John 
Galsworthy’s greatest work, the history of 
an English family of the upper middie- 
class, we read : — “ He points out to us 
this family's formidable cbaracter as a unit 
of society, as a reproduction of society 
itself." ... ‘Life as a whole has be- 
come perceptible to them exclusively in 
terms of property.” 


| Cuckoo. By DoucLas Gorp- 


RING. I vol.- 47 36. 


Representatives of the Victorian and 
Post-war eras are contrasted in an ironic 
vein. Mr. Goldring is as entertaining as 
he is outspoken, in dealing with the love 
affairs of a number of English visitors to 
the Italian Riviera. Eventually they return 
to England and work by way of the Alps, 
but a re-assortment oí couples takes 
place before marriages come about, and 
* Cuckoo” is relegated to the divorce 
court. 


